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LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 


« Samuel Taylor Colfridge %vas the son of a CIcrg>man, and 
I was born at Ottery St Alaiy, in Devonshire, in the year 1773. He 
I received Ins education at Chnsts Hospital, and at Jesus College, 
j Cambridge, where poetry and metaphysics became his favourite 
> studies. 

I 1'here is an anecdote related of him at this pgriod of his life, that 
• on In'! leaving college he enlisted as a < oinmoii soldier in the dra- 
I goons of course he did not remain long in the scivicc. It was 
j thought that his then demociatical feelings made Ins oilicers williug 
! to get rid of him . it is a fact, he could not be taught to iide, 

1 Upon this singular fart, however, the Rev. Mr Bowles com- 
municated the subsequent information to the Tinns. — I am, per- 
haps, the only pei^on now livniig who can explain all the circum- 
stances fiom Mr Coleridge’s own mouth, with w'hom 1 became ac- 
quainted after a sonnet addressed to me in his poems , moreover, 
being intimate from our school day's, and at Oxford, with that very 
oHicer in his regiment who alone procured his discharge, fiom ^'hom 
1 also heard the facts after Colcndgc became knowm as a iioct. 

“'rhe regiment was the isth, Elliot’s light dragoons ; the officer 
w'as Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr Newton Ogle, dean of Win- 
chester, and brother of the late Mrs .Shendan , he was a sc'holar, and 
leaving Merton College, he enteied this regiment a cornet. Some 
years ^terwaids, 1 believe he was then captain of Coleridge’s troop, 
going mto the stables, at Reading, he remarked, written on the 
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white wall, under one of the saddles, in large pencil characters, the 
following sentence in Latin : 


' Eheu ! quam infortunu miscmmum est fnisse fclicem I ' 


I 


Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar, Captain 
Ogle inquired of a soldier whether he knew to whom the saddle be- 
lorged. * Please your honour, to Combcrliack,* answered the dra- 
goon. * Comberback • ’ said the captain, ‘ si^nd him to me.’ Com- 
berback presented himself, with the inside of his hand in front of his 
cap. HLs odirer mildly said, * Comberback, did you write the l^lin 
sentence which I have just read under your saddle ? ' ‘ Please your 
Honour,’ answered the soldier, * I wrote it.’ * Then, my lad, you are 
not what you appear to be. I shall speak to the commanding officer, 
and you may depend on my speaking as a friend.’ The command- 
ing officer, I think, was General Churchill. Comberback * was ex- 
amined, and It was found out, that having left Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and being in London without resources, he had enlisted in 
this regiment He*was soon discharged, — not from his deinocratical 
feelings, for whatever those feelings might be, as a soldier he ivas re- 
markably orderly and obedient, though he could not mb down his 
own horse. He was discharged from respect to his friends and his 
station. Ills friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise 
was soon at the doer of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of 
the 15th conlially shaking his hands, jxirticularly the officer who 
had been the means of his discharge, he drove off, not without a tear 
in his eye, whilst his old companions of the tap-room t gave him 
three hearty cheers as the wheels rapidlj rolled away along the Bath 
road to London and Cambndge.” 

He was first known to the public by some lines inserted in 
Southey’s ‘Joan of Arc;’ and in 1796 he published a collection of 
poems which immediately rendered him famous. Some of these con- 
sisted of short songs w'hich evince much taste and feeling, though 
rather awkwardly expressed. In this volume was a piece entitled 
‘ Religious Musings,’ which contains tlie most original and sublime 


* When he enlisted lie was asked Iiis name. He hesitated, hut saw the name 
Comberback over a shop door near WeaUiiinster-bridge, and instantly said his 
name was Combeiback. 

t It should be mentioned that by far the most correct, sublime, chaste, and 
beautiful of his poems, meo judmo^ * Religious Musings,’ was written non tnter 
^wiuai/fmit but in the tap-room at Reading, A fine subject for a painting 1^ 
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thoughts, although they are now and then obsaire and harsh. He 
soon after published his drama of * the Fall of Robespierre,’ which 
was most favourably received, and in his ‘ Ode to the Departing 
Year,’ and his ‘ Tears in Solitude,* 1798, which shortly followed, we 
shall find the same originality of thought, with increased power of. 
expression, and improved versiftcatioB. The latter piece Is a lofty 
and energetic satire of a new cast. It is occupied w'lth the censure 
and reprobation of war and tlie vanity of glory, and is animated by 
so earnest and just a spirit, and such high-toned language and intense 
benevolence, as to entitle it to a very high place among the poetical 
productions of this country . — even the obscurity of the author will 
be found to have totally vanished in this poem, and to be replaced 
by the most sivid and clear ideas. The manner m which he embodies 
atheism, in this poem, shows a truly original turn of thought, and the 
question at the end is most admirable. 

Thu ^ery name of God 

Sounds like a jugRkr’s cliarm ; while bold with joy, 

Forth from his daik nii<i loncK hiding-place 
(PoitfPtou!) •sight) the Atheum^ 

Silling on wing<o ubsiuie .uhwart the moon, 

Uioi)'> his blue fringerl liiN, and holds them close; 

Anu, hooting at the gloiious sun 111 heasen, 

Cues out — ‘ \V here is it ’’ 

Soon after this he was introduced to Southey and Lovell, when 
the three, with an cnlhusiastic notion of reforming the political world, 
proceeded to put their intentions into effect. They commenced at 
Bristol, where Coleridge delivered lectures on the approaching hap- 
piness of the human race, by means of republicanism. These created 
a great sensation, and were received w'lth great applause ; but on his 
leaving Bristol for other places, the number of his auditors dimin- 
ished, nor did his wntings in his journal called * The Watch-man,’ 
attract much notice In one of these lectures he divided readers into 
four classes. The first he compared to an hour-glass ; their reading 
being as the sand — it runs in and runs out, and leaves not a vestige 
behind. A second class, he said, resembled a sponge — wliich im- 
bibes everything, and returns it m nearly the same state, only a little 
dirtier. A thiid class he likened to a jelly-bog — which allows all 
that is pure to pass awa^, and retains only the refuse and the dregs. 
The fourth class, of which he trusted there were many among his 
auditors, he compared to the slaves m the diamond-mines of Gol- 
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conda — ^\vho, casting aside all that is worthless, preserved only the 
pure gem 

A very experienced short-hand writer was employed to take down 
Air Coleridge’s lectures on Shakspeare, but the manuscript was almost 
entirely unintelligible. Yet the lecturer was always slow and mea- 
sured. The writer gave this atcount of the difficulty : that, with re- 
gard to every other speaker whom he had ever heard, however rapid 
or involved, he could almost alwa}s, by long eviieriencc in his art, 
guess the form of the latter part, or apodosis, of the sentence by the 
form of the beginning; but that the conclusion of every one of 
Coleridge’s sentences was a surpnse upon him : he was obliged to 
listen to the last word Yet this unexpectedness, as it may be termed, 
was not the effect of quaintncss or confusion of construction , so far 
from it, that we believe foreigners of different nations, especially (ler- 
mans and Italians, have often borne very remarkable testimony to 
the grammatical purity ami simplicity of his language, and have 
dcclaied that they generally understood whal he sud much better 
than the sustained conversation of any other Knghshman whom they 
had met. It is the uncommonness of the thoughts or the image 
which prevents your antici|Mliiig the end * 

He published about this tune a volume of poems, which met with 
great success, and put him in possession of a sum with which he re- 
solved to proceed to America, and endeavour, in conjunction with 
Ills friends, to carry their theory into execution in the new world, by 
the name of Pantisocnuy. 'I’hc design, however, was broken off by 
a simultaneous attachment on the jjart of these enthusiasts tow'arrls 
three sisters of the name of Fncker, with virhom the resjiectiv*.* mar- 
riages of Coleridge, Lovell, and Southey, soon followed Having 
nothing but his literary attainments to depend on, Coleridge soon fell 
into pecuniary embarrassments, from which he w'as relieveil by the 
celebrated Mr Wedgwood, who enabled him to complete his studies 
in Germany. After his return home, he wrote the leading articles fur 
‘ the Alonnng Post, translated some dramas of Schiller, and a(x:om- 
! panicd Sir Alexander Ball, as his secretary, to Malta. 

On his return he produced a tragedy called * Remorse,’ which 
raised him to a much higher pitch of fame than any of his former 
productions In language it would be impossible to surpass it : — It 
was natuial, free, forcible blank verse, equal m some parts to Shak- 
speare, and interspersed with a multitude of sublime thoughts which 
are evidently traceable to a German source, though still only as their 
cause, not their actual birth-place; that is to say, though he borrowed 
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hints he did not purloin conceptions ready foimed. This plfty is a 
poetical study for its powerful thought and excellent expression. 

He now took up his residence on the borders of one of the lakes 
in Cumberland, where he wrote *• Chnstabel,’ in which he displayed 
much of the ndiculous mixed up with a little of the sublime, much 
of poetic wildness with a great deal of eccentricity. 

During the last nineteen years of his life, he resided at Hamp- 
stead, with two old and valued fnends, to whom he had endear^ 
himself by his many virtues , and with these dear fnends he In^atbed 
his last, at half-past six, on Friday, 25th July, 1834, and was inter- 
red in the vault of Highgate Church, on the and August 

The latal change w'as sudden and decisive , ^nd six days before 
his deatli, he knew, assuredly, that his hour was come. His few 
worldly .ittairs had been long settled, and, after many tender adieus, 
he expre<)Sod a wish that he might be as little interrupted as pos- 
sible. His suftcrings Avere severe and constant till within thirty-six 
hours of his end ; but they had no power to affect the deep tran- 
quillity of Ins rnind, or the Avonted sweetness of his address. His 
pr.iver fioin the beginning avus, that God would not withdraw his 
Spirit ; and that by the way in which he Avoiild bear the last struggle^ 
he might lie able to evince the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If 
CAcr man did so, Coleridge did 

We belicAe it h.is not been the lot of any other literary man 
in Englaiivl, since Dr Johnson, to command the devoted admiration 
and steady ^cal of so many and such wadely-difforing disciples — some 
of them having become, and others being likely to become, fresh and 
independent sources of light and moral action in themselves upon the 
principles of their common master. One lialf of these affectionate 
disciples have learned their lessons of philosophy from the teacheFs 
mouth. He has been to them as an old oracle of the Academy or 
l,>ceum. The fulness, the inwardness, the ultimate scope of his 
doctnnes has never yet been publishcni in print, and if disclosed, it 
has been from time to time in the higher moments of conversation, 
when occasion, and mood, and pen>un begot an exalted crisis. More 
than once has Mr Colendge said, that with pen in hand he felt a 
thousand checks and difRculties m the expression of his meanmg ; 
but that— authorship aside — he never found the smallest hitch or 
impediment in the fullest uttenme^f bis most subtle fancies by word 
of mouth. His abstrusest thoughts became rhythmical and clear 
when chaunted to then own music. 

It now only remains for us to offer a few general remarks on his 
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poetical productions , and here we think that cold must be the tem- 
perature of that man’s mind, who can rise from the perusal of the 
poems of Colerulge, A\ithout feeling that intense interest, and those 
vi\ id emotions of delight, which are ever excited by the wondrous 
operation of the magic wand of genius To those whom constitution 
and cultivation have initiated into the sacred mysteries of song, — 
whose mental optics have often been enraptured with the delights of 
ecstatic vision, — and whose car i-® tremulous to the touch of those 
harmonious undulations wh c h fancy pours from her soul-subduing 
shell ; to such, the genius ot Coleridge, even in its wildest aberra- 
tions, can never be listened to witli indifference. Warm admirers of 
his po^ixirs, we have often, however, painfully regretted the irregu- 
larity of their application We regret that he, who was so capable of 
raising a chastely beautiful Grecian temple, should endeavour, seem- 
ingly for the sake of being the foundiT of a new order of poetic ar- 
chitecture, to erect a grotesipie iiagoda, where good taste may he 
saciificed on the shrine of novelty \Vc regret this, because we are 
convinced that many of his admirers, mistaking the cause of his 
powerful influence on their minds, sei/e upon the grossei and repre- 
hensible parts, as objects of their applause and imitation , and, in- 
deed, it requires no little exercise of reflection and nice discrimin- 
ation to convince them, that it may not he that very unsubdued 
irregularity of thought, and the illegitimacy of expression connected 
with It, which form the spell of that enchantment w'hicli binds us w'ithin 
the verge of its circle, benumbing the faculty of reason by delivering 
us up to the empire of feeling ; and while we listen to the charm, 
depnving us of the power of pcrcemng the incongruity of its j»arts. 
We must add, and in proportion as weadmiie and honour his genius, 
so we lament that w'hile he possessed strength suflicient to march 
forward with dignity in the path of legitimate excellence, unassisted 
and triumphant, fie should thus have wilfully stra>cd .iside to its more 
rugged borders, merely, it should seem, to form a track of his own \ 
that he who could attune the muse’s lyre with heavenly concord, 
should descend to the trickery of pantomime poetry, if such a term 
can be made use of to express our ideas of any verbal description ; a 
term, the fitness of which we shall refer to the judgment of the reader 
in the following lines : — 


And the owls have awrakened the crowing cock ; 

Tu ^w'hit !-^ tu whoo 1 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 
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How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock 
She makes answer to the dock, 

Four for the quarters and twelve for the hour, 

Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

From cliff and tower, tu ^whoo ! tu ^whoo ! 

Tu whoo 1 tu whoo ! from wood and fell ! 

Five warriors seized me, yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn. 

Chnstabel 

Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she opened straight. 

All In tlu middle of the gate 

We have so much to talk about, 

So many sad things to let out. 

So many tears in our c}e corners 
Sitting like little Jacky Homers : 

In short, as soon as it is day. 

Do go, dear Rain, do go an ay. 

That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings he,— 

‘ 1 love my love, and my love loves me.’ 

Revolting as this is to our pre-conceived notions of excellence, 
could It be proved that tlie jjleasure we have felt and the improve- 
ment we have received from the poetry of Mr Colendge arose in any 
degree from what we consider the inordinate peculiarities of his man- 
ner, we should not fastidiously reject the emotions arising from re- 
called ideas of delight, because of the vehicle by which they were 
conveyed to us. We do not avert our eyes from the animated picture, 
because of the coarseness of the canvas. It is so often our lot to 
meet with dulness and insipidity, that while we thirst for a refreshing 
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draught from the springs of genius, we may say to each other, with 
Horace : 

^ Num, tibi cum fauces unt sitis, aurea queens 
Pocula? ’ 

We are far, very far, also from wishing to bind for ever any oper- 
ation of the soul, and least of all heaven-bom poesy, in the trammels 
which art has thought it expedient to coil around her. But while we 
are desirous that the space assigned for the flight of fancy be inter- 
minable, we only rejoice when she directs her course in the track of 
the siinbeamt. We icinemlier leading of a prince who offered a 
premium for the inxeiuion «>f a new pleasure; in like manner we 
should feel ourselves . eath mdcbteil to the man who could charm 
us with a new species of poetiy, and xve should be little disposed to 
depreciate the source of that toiintain fiom which w'e had (juaffed so 
grateful a beverage. (Air pleasure, iiowex er, w ould be gieatly alloyed 
by the fear which w'oiild naturally arise m out minds on reflecting 
that when once an ciitcTpriiing genius, confident of his own strength, 
ventuies to pasi the boundaries of human cultivation, and launch out 
into the untrodden wilderness, he may draw miny to follow his foot- 
steps w'ho cannot boast of possessing cither his \ igour or his resoinces. 
Such talents as .Mi Coleridge jiossesscd, ne\er need to seek for no- 
toriety HI the paths of snigiilanty. lie who can speak w'ell has no 
occasion to make use of viui'cntaiid distorted gesticulation. 

We grant that the new' adaptation of terms, which may convey a 
strong idea of any object or essence, distinctly marks the existence 
of real genius Wlien Shakspeaie mentions poetic inspiration as giv- 
ing to ‘ airy nothings a local habitation ami a name,’ who docs not 
perceive the fitness of the term airy to bring to die mind all the idea 
of a being loo attenuated for percepuble outline, even to the imagin- 
ation ? Vet air ib a palpable substance, and cannot, philosophically 
speaking, be reckoned an attribute to rwthing, but here poetry speaks 
to the fancy as it appeals to and is in unison with our first and natural 
perceptions, which consider air as nothing. ‘I'he angry cannon,' 

* the murmuring stream,’ aie all metaphors borrowed from our naniral 
and untutored perception of things, and affect our imagination as they 
are in unison with our associations. The cannon, however, is not 
angry, nor does the stream really murmur ; yet no terms could better 
lead the imagination to the burst of the one, or the humming noise of 
the other. As we said before, to discover new, or skilfully adapt did 
terms, which may recall strongly the ideas of objects or their attnbutes 
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to tlie iinagination, is the work of genius, and the true mark and 
criterion to judge of its presence. But to endeavour to heightien 


description by the ventriloquism, if we may so call it, of physical imi- 
tation, as in the lines we have quoted ; to try to awaken our feelings 
by the force of verbal reiteration, a& if a passage to our minds could 
be obtained by overcharging our cars, and that often when the idea 
itself, naturally and simply expressed, would have plaqpd the picture 
in a much more advant^eous light, can only show tlie taste and the 
judgment led astray by an ardent quixotic desire of novelty. How 
much more unmixed pleasure it would have afforded to have marked 
all the circumstances connected with the poetical ideas we have 
quoted, by appropriate metajihorical terms, whicH the more regular 
materids of poetiy, culled from heaven, earth, and ocean, can supply. 

We are far from inferring that the muse of Mr Coleridge can only 
appear lovely when she is arraved in that garb and in those colours 
ivhich are generally worn. VVe, however, assert, that within the 
boundaries we should prescribe for her excursions, there are many 
bcautici yet undisrovcred, m.iny a delightful isle yet untroddenf and 
many a blooming flower, which, though it lies in the regular path, 
would suri«rise as much by its no\elly as charm by its b«iuty. We 
are thankful we have no occasion yet to invest poetry with a new 
form , she has not exhausted all those bewitching attitudes in whioli 
may be jilaced all that we ha\e so long and so ardently admired. As 
a proof that Mr Coleridge did delight the imagination while he satis- 
fied the judgment , — that he did bnng to the mind’s eye all the trea- 
sures of his rich and elegant fancy, without havmg recourse to the 
trifling carnestncbs of reiteration, or die ludicrous imitation of sounds 
foreign to the human organ, we subjoin the following beautifully 
wrought effusions : 

They parted — ne’er to meet again I 
But never cither found another 
To free the hollow' heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs that had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall whqlly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been 

We should add also the beautiful * Conclusion to i>art the second * 

b 

1 V. J. P. z«, 
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of the above Poem, did we not imagine that many of our readers 
have had the pleasure of periiimg it so often as to have il ever 
mingled with their most delightful poetical recollections. 

Very few passages in ancient or modern poetry are equal to the 
following : — 

Hence ! thou lingerer, light 1 
I Eve saddens into night, 

i ^LOther of wildly- working dreams * we view 

! The sombre hours, that round thee stand 

> With downcast eyes (a duteous band 

[ Their dark robes d'-ippmg with the heavy dew. 

I Sorceress of thi ebon throne ' j 

Thy power the I ixics own, 

When round thy laveii blow j 

Heaven’s lucent roses glow, j 

And clouds, m wat'ry colours drest, 1 

* Float in light drapery o'tr thy sable vest , ; 

J Wliat time the pale moon >licds a softer day, 


i Mellowing the woods beneath its pensive beam • i 

f For mid the quivering light 'tis ours to play, 

{ Aye dancing to the cadent e of the stream. ' 

i t 

f Does not the following bring to the mind’s eye many a spot of j 
■ bliss in lovely England ? — t 


IjOw was our pretty cot ; our tallest rose t 

Peeped at the chambcr-vvindow'. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and eaily mom, 

'Die sea’.s faint murmur In the oiien an » 

Our myrtles blossomed ; anti at ros*. the porch ; 

Thick jasminsjlvv ined . the little lasiilscaiie round ' 

Was green and woody, and refieshctl the eve. 

It was a spot, w Inch ) ou might aptly call j 

The Valley of JSeclusion. j 

The following panoramic view' is in the most beautiful Style of | 
poetic painting — \ 

O what a goodly scene * Here the bleak mount, 

The bare bleak mountain speckled thin with sheep ; 

Grey clouds, that shadowing sjjot the sunny fields , 

And nver, now with bushy rocks o’erbrowed, 
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Now winding briglit and full, with naked banks ; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood, 

• And cots, and hamlets, and faint city-spire : 

The channel there, the islands and white sails, 

I)im coasts, and cloiid-Iike hills, and shoreless ocean, 

It seemed like omnipresence > God, methought. 

Had built him there a temple : the whole world 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference. 

And we cannot conclude these remarks without observing that 
however irregular he may be in the versification of some of his poems, 
however harsh and obscure some of his ideas may appear, however 
indistinct and overstrained some of his metaphors may be, yet take 
his poems as a whole they can only tend to cause us to recollect him 
as tlie elegant poet of truth, of nature, and of virtue. 

It was a saying of Mr Wordsworth, that many men of this age had 
done wonderful things, as’ Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c. ; but that Cole- 
' ridge was the only wonderful man he ever knew. Something, of 
course, must be allowed in this as in all other such cases for the 
antithesis ; but w’e believe the fact really to be, that the greater part 
of those who occasionally visited Mr Coleridge left him with a 
feeling akin to the judgment indicated in the above remark. They 
admired the man more than his ivorks, or they forgot the w'orks 
m the absorbing impression made by the living author. And no 
wonder. Those who remember him in his more vigorous days can 
bear testimony to the peculiarity and transceiidant power of his con- 
versational eloquence. It was unlike anything that could be heard 
elsewhere ; the kind, the manner were different The boundless 
range of scientific knowledge, the brilliancy and exquisite nicety ot 
illustration, the deep and ready reasoning, the stiongcness and im- 
mensity of bookish lore — ^were not all ; the dramatic story, the joke, 
i the pun, the mirth, must be added— and with these the clerical- 
looking dress, the thick waving silver hair, the youthful-coloured 
cheek, lj|ie indefinable mouth and lips, the quick yet steadjr and pene- 
trating greenish-grey eye, the slow and continuous enunciation, and 
the everlasting music of his tones, — all went to make up the image 
’ and to constitute the living presence of the man. He was then no 
longer young,* and bodily infirmities pressed heavily upon him. His 
natural force was indeed abated ; but his e>-e was not dim, neither 
was his mind enfeebled. * O youth 1 ' he says m one of the most ex- 
quisitely finished of'his later poems — 
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* O youth ! for yeai s so many and so sweet, 
’Tis known tliat thou and I were one, 

I’ll think It but a fund lonccil — 

It cannot be that thou art gone ■ 

ITiy vesper bell hath not yet lolled ; — 
And thou wort aye a masker bold : 

What strange disgui'<e hast now put on. 
To make believe tliat thou art gone ? 

T see these locks in silvery slips 
This dioo])ing gait, this alteiLd si/e ; — 
Blit springtide bhisboms on thy lips, 

An'' tears take sunshine fio'n thine eyes 
Life IS 1)11' ihoiighl , &u think I will 
That youth and I aic houac-mates still.' 


Mr Coleridge’s conversation, it is true, had not latterljJHr the 
brilliant versatility of his former years . yet we know not wlitwer the 
contrast between his bodily weakness and his mental power did not 
leave a deeper and a more solemnly affecting impression, than his most 
triumphant displays in youth could e\ er have done. 'J’o see the pain- 
stneken countenance relax, and the contracted frame dilate under the 
kindling of intellectual fire alone — to watch the infirmities of the 
flesh shrinking out of .sight, or glorified and transfigured in the 
brightness of the awakening sjnrit — ^is an awful object of contcmiila- 
tion ; and we think in no other person was ever witnessed such a 
distinction,— nay, alienation of mind from body, — such a mastery of 
the purely intellectual over the piirelv corporeal, as in the instance 
of this remarkable man. Even to the last his conversation was cha- 
racterized by all the essentials of its former excellence ; there was the 
s.ime individuality, the same unexpected ness ^ the same nniveisal grasp , 
nothing was too high, nothing too low fiw it : it giant cd from earth to 
heaven, from heaven to e.irth, with a sjieed and a splendour, an ease 
and a power, >\hich almost seemed inspired: yet Us universality was 
not of the same kind tvith the siipeificial ranging of the clever talkers, 
whose criticism and whose inform.*ition are called forth by, and sjicnt 
upon, the particular topics in hand No; in this more, perhaps, tlian 
in anything else was Mr Coleridge’s duscourse distinguished: that it 
sprang from an inner centre, and illustrated by light from the soul. 
His thoughts were, as we may say, as the radii of a circle, the centre 
of which may be in the petals of arose, and the circumference as ttide 
as the boundary of things visible and invisible. 

A few days before his death, this distinguished poet and meta- 
phjTsician wrote the following impressive letter to his godchild. It is 
the last letter its writer ever penned , and happy would it be if all 
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godfathers so well applied themselves to the dissemination of those 
principles which they undertake to inculcate upon the tender 
mind : — 

* 2b Adam ^einmetz Kmnaird. 

‘ My dear Godchild, — I offer up the same fervent prayer for you 
now as I did kneeling before the altat when you were baptized into 
Christ, and solemnly received as a living member of his spiritual body, 
i the Church. Years must pass before you will be able to read with 
an ^derstanding heart what I*now wTite. But I trust that the all- 
grdjnis God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Ch^st, the Father of 
mlHR'who by his only-begotten Son (all mercies in one sovereign 
mer^H has redeemed you from the evil ground, and willed you to 
be bo* out of darkness, but into light ; out of death, but into life; 
out of sin, but into righteousness, even into the ' Lord our righteous- 
ness ; ’ I trust that he will graciously hear the prayers of your dear 
. parents, and be with you as the spirit of health and growth in body 
t and in mind My dear godchild ! you received from Christ’s minister, 
j at the baptismal font, as your Christian name, the name of a most 
I dear friend of your father’s, and who was to me even as a son, the 
J late Adam Sfanmffz, whose ferwnt aspirations and ever paramount 
, aim, even from early youth, was to be a Christian in thought, word, 
and deed, in will, mind, and affections. 

* I, too, your godfather, have known what the enjoyments and ad- 
vantages of this li^e are, and what the more refined jileabures which 
learning and intellectual power can bestow, and with all tHb ex- 
perience that more than threescore years can give, I now, on the eve 
of my departure, declare to you, (and earnestly pray that you may 
hereafter live and act on the conviction,) that health is a great bless- 
ing, competence, obtained by honourable industry, a great blessing; 
and a great blessing it is tb have kind, faithful, and loving friends 
and relatives; — but that the greatest of all blessings, as it is the most 
ennobling of all privileges, is to be indeed a Christian. But I have 
been likewise, through a large portion of my later life, a sufferer, 
sorely afflicted with bodily pains, languor, and manifold infirmities ; 
and for the last three or four years have, with few and brief inteiyals, 
been confined to a sick room, and at this moment, in great weak- 
ness and heaviness, write from a sick bed, hopeless of recovery, yet 
without prospect of a speedy removal. And 1 thus, on the brink of 
the grave, so&mnly bear witness to you, that tlie Almjgh^ B^eemer, 
most gracious in his promises to them that truly seek him, is faithful 
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to perform what he has promised ; and has reserved, under all my 
pains and infirmities, the inward peace that passeth all understanding, 
mth the supporting assurance of a reconciled God, who will not 
withdraw his spirit from me in the conflict, and in his own time will 
tUirer me from the evil one. O, my dear godchild ! eminently 
blessed are they who begin eariy to seek, fear, and love theu: God, 
trusting wholly in the righteofksness and mediation of their Lord, 
Redeemer, Saviour, and everlasting High Priest, Jesus Christ. O > 
preserve this as a legacy and bequest from your unseen godtather 
and friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

13 1834, 

Grmje, Highgcae. 

Mr Coleridge wrote, in his life-time, his own humble and affec- 
tionate epitaph, as follows : — 

Stop, Christian passer-by : Stop, child of God, 

And read, with gentle breast Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 

O, lift a thought in prayer for S. T C — 

That he who many a year vrith toil of breath 
Found death in hie, may here find life in deatli : 

Mercy for praise— to be forgiven for fame — 

He asked, and hoped through ChnsL Do thou the same. 

It was^ however, inapplicable to the place in which he was buried : 
a handsome tablet, erected in Highgate New Church, to his memory, 
bears the following inscription : — 

j$acnh to t^ pernors of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

'/W, Philosopher, Theologian, 

' This truly great and good man resided for 

The last nineteen years of his life, 

* In this Hamlet, 

He quitted * the body of his deaths 
July 25th, 1834, 

In the sixty-second year of his age. 

Of his profound laming and discursive genius^ 

His literary works are an imperishable record. 

To his private worth. 

His social a^ Christian virtues 
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James and Ann Gillman, 

7^ friends with whom he resided^ 

During the above period^ dedicate this tablet. 

Under the pressure of a long . 

And most painful disease^ 

His disposition was unalterably sweet and angelic. 

\ He was an ever-endunng^ ever-lovtng friend^ 

1 The gentlest and kindest teacher^ 

\ The most engaging Iwme-compamon. 

* O framefl for calmer times and nobler hearts, 

« O studious poet, eloquent for truth ! 

Pliilosnplun contemning wealth and deatli, 

; Yet docile, ehild-like, full of life and love.’ 

Here, 

, On this monumental stone ^ thy frimds inscribe thy worth. 

\ Reader ! for the world mourn. 

f A Light has passed away ftvm the earth ' 

But for this pious and exalted Christian^ 

• * Rejoice^ and again I say unto you^ rtjoice / ’ 

Ubi 

Thesaurus 

, ibt 

' Cor. 

S. T. C. 
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PREFACE. . 


Compositions resembling those of the present volume are not un- 
frequently condemned for their querulous egotism. But egotism is 
to be condemned then only when it offends against time and place, 
as in an history or an epic poem. To censure it in a monody or 
sonnet is almost as absurd as to dislike a circle for being round. 
Why then write sonnets or monodies ? Because they give me plea- 
sure when perhaps nothing else could. After the more violent 
emotions of sorrow, the mind demands amusement, and can find it in 
employment alone ; but full of its late sufferings, it can endure no 
employment not in some measure connected with them. Forcibly to 
turn away our attention to general subjects is a painful and most 
often an unavailing effort. 

But oh ’ how grateful to a wounded heart ^ 

The tale of misery to impart — 

From others’ eyes bid artless sorrows flow, 

And raise esteem upon the base of woe < — Shaw. 

The communicativeness of our nature leads us to describe our ovn 
sorrows; in the endeavour to describe them, mtellectual activity 
is exerted ; and from intellectual activity there results a pleasure, 
which is gradually associated, and mingles as a corrective, with the 

X 
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painful subject of the description. * True ! * (it may be answered) 

* but how are the public interested in your sorrows or your descrip- 
tion ? * We are for ever attributing personal unities to imaginary 
aggregates. — \^'hat is the public, but a term for a number of scattered 
individuals? Of whom as many will be interested in these sorrows, 
as have experienced the same or similar. 

* Ifoly be the lay 

Which inouin>ng soothes the mouiner on his way.* 

If I could judge of othei-> by m}rsclf, I should not hesitate to affirm, 
that the most interesting p.assages in our most interesting poems are 
those in which the author developes his own feelings. The sweet 
voice of Cona • never sounds so sweetly, as when it speaks of itself; 
and I should almost suspect that man of an unkindly heart, who 
could read the opening of the third book of the Paradise Lost with- 
out peculiar emotion. By a law of our nature, he who labours under 
a strong feeling is impelled to seek for sympathy; but a poet's 
feehngsTare all strong. — Quicquid amet valde amat.— Akenside theie- 
forc speaks with philosoiiliical accuracy when he classes Love and 
Poetry, as producing the .same effects : 

* Love and the wiah of poets when their tongue 
Would teach tootlieis’ uusoms,* wiijt %o charms 
Then own.’ — Pi.bAsUKks or 1 magin>iiun. 

There is one*species of egotism wdiich is truly disgusting ; not that 
which leads us to communicate our feelings to otliers, but that which 
would reduce the feeling^ of others to aii identity with our own The 
atheist, who 'exclaims, ' Pshaw ! ’ when he glances his eye on the 
praises of Deity, is an egotist : an old man, when he spegjks con- 
temptuously of love verses, is an^gotist : and the sleek favourites of 
foftune are egotists, when they condemn all * melancholy, discon 
tented ’ verses. Surely, it would be candid not merely to ask whether 
the poem pleases ourselves, but to consider whetlier or no there may 

• OttUik 
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» 

pot be others, to whom it is well calculated tp give aq ioaooept 
pleasure. 

I shall only add, that each of my readers will, I hope, remember, 
that these poems on various subjects, which he reads at one time and 
under the milucnce of one set of feelings, were written at different 
times and prompted by very different feelings ; and therefore that 
the supposed inferiority of one poem to another may sometimes be 
owing to the temper of mind in which he happens to peruse it 


My poems have been rightly charged with a profusion of doublje 
epithets, and a general turgidness. 1 have pruned the double epithets 
with no sparing hand ; and used my best efforts to tame the swell and 
glitter both of thought and diction. This latter fault, however, had 
insinuated itself into my religious musings with such intricacy of 
union, that sometimes I have omitted to disentangle the weed from 
the fear of snapping the flower. A tliird and heavier accusation has 
been brought against me, that of obscurity; but not, 1 think, with 
equal justice. An author is obscure, when his conceptions are dim 
and imperfect, and his language incorrect, or unappropriate, or in- 
volved. A poem that abounds in allusions, like the Bard of Gray, or 
one that impersonates high and abstract truths, like Collins’s Ode on 
the poetical character, claims not to be popular, but should be 
acquitted of obscurity. The deficiency is in tlie reader. But this 
is a charge which every poet, whose imagination is warm and rapid, 
must expect from his eontemporanes. Milton did not escape it ; and 
it was adduced with virulence against Gray and Collins. We now 
hear no more of it; not that their poems ar? better understood at 
present than they were at their first publication ; but their fame is 
established ; and a critic would accuse himself of frigidity or inatten- 
tion, who should profess not to understand theoL But a living writer 
is yet sub judice ; and if we cannot follow his conceptions or enter 
into his feelings, it is more consoling to our pride to consider him as 
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lost beneatk, than as soarh^fabove, ua If anyman ^eet from nqr 
poems the same easiness of style which he admires in a drinkmig- 
song, fiur him 1 have not written. Intelligibilia, non intellectum 
adfera 

1 expeot neithai profit or general fiune hy my writings ; and 1 
consider Otyself as having been amply lepayed without either. Poetry 
haa been to me its own * exceeding great reward i* it has soothed my 
afflictions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it has 
endeared solitude ; and it has given me the habit of wishing to dis- 
cover the good and the beautifiil in all that meets and surrounds me, 

S. T. C. 
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DEDICATION . 

TO THB RETBUND OEORCB COIBRIDGl, OP OTTBRT 
ST MARY) DEVON. 

Nottts in Aatres animi paterni. 

Hot, Carm, lib., Ii s. 

A BLESSED lot hath he, who having past 
His youth and early nianhood in die stir 
And turmoil of the world, retreats at length. 

With cares that move, not agitate the heart, 

To the same dwelling where his father dwelt ; 

And haply views his tottering little ones 
Embrace those aged knees, and climb diat lap. 

On which first kneeling his own infancy 
Lisped its brief prayer. Such, O my earliest fiiend I 
Thine and thy brothers’ favourable lot 
At distance did ye climb life’s upland road. 

Yet cheered and cheering : now fraternal love 
Hath drawn you to one centre. Be your days 
Holy, and blut and blessing may ye live I 

To me th’ Eternal Wisdom hath dispensed 
A different fortune and more different mind. — 

Me from the spot where first I sprang to light, 

Too soon transplanted, ere my soul had fixed 
Its first domestic loves ; and hence through life ^ 
Chasing chance-started IHendships. A brief whilfi 
Some have preserved me (rom lile's pelting ills ; 

But, like a tree with leaves of feeble stem. 

If die clouds lasted, or a sudden breexe 
Ruffled the bought they on my bead at dbee 
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Dropt the collected shower : and some most false, 
False and fair>foliaged as the manchineel, 

Have tempted me to slumber in their sh^e 
E’en mid the storm ; then breathing subtlest damps, 
Mixed their own venom with the rain from heaven, 
That I woke poisoned < But (the praise be His 
Who gives us all things) more have yielded me 
Permanent shelter : and beside one fnend, 

I, as beneath the covert of an oak, 

Have raised a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father ; nor nnheanng 
Of that divine and nightly-whispenng voice, 

Which from my childhood to matiirer years 
Spake to mp of predestinated wreaths, 

£^ht with no fading colours 1 


Yet at times 

My soul is sad, that I have roamed through life 
Still most a stranger, most with naked heart, 

At mine own home and birth-place : chiefly then, 
When I remember thee, m) earliest friend > 

Thee, who didst watch my boyhood and my youth ; 
Didst trace my wanderings with a father's eye ; 

And, Ixiding evil yet still hoping good. 

Rebuked each fault and wept o'er all my woes. 

Who counts the beatings of the lonely heart. 

That Being knows, how 1 have loved thee ever. 
Loved as a brother, as a stm revered inee I 
O 'tu”to me an ever new delight, 

To talk of thee and thine ; or when the blast 
Of the shrill winter, rattling our rude sash, 

Endears the cleanly hearth and social bowl ; 

Or when, as now, on some delicious eve. 

We in our sweet sequestered orchard-plot 
Sit on the tree crooked earthward ; whose old bou^, 
hang above us in an arborous roof, ^ 

Stirred by the faint gale of deputing May, 

Send their loose blossoms slanting o’er our heads ! 


Nor dost not thou sometimes recall those hours, 
When with fhe^ of hope thou gay’s! thine ear 
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I 

To my wild firstling lays. Since then my song 
Hath sounded deeper notes, such as beseem 
Of that sad wisdom, folly leaves behind ; 

Or the high raptures of prophetic faith ; 

Or such as, tuned to these tumultuous times, 

Cope with the tempest’s swell ! 


These various songtf, 

Which I have framed in many a various mood. 
Accept, my brother ; and (for some perchance 
Will strike discordant on thy milder Qiind), 

If aught of error or intemperate truth 
Should meet tliinc car, think thou that riper age 
Will calm It down, and let thy love forgive it I 


SONGS OF THE PIXIES. 


The Fixics, in the ^jperstition of Devonshire, are a race of bein|;[s invisibly Rmall, 
and liaruilebs or li luiidly to man At a small distance from a village in that 
county, half-way up a wuod-coveied hill, is an excavation, called the Fixies’ 
parlour, 'ihe roots of old trets form Us ceiling ; and on its sides are innumrr* 
able ciphers, among which the author discovt red his own cipher and those of 
his brothers, cut by the hand ol their childhood. At the foot of the hill flows 
the river Otter 

To this place the author conduclcd a party of young ladies, dunng the summer 
months of the yeai 1793 ; one ol whom, oi stature degantly small, and of com- 
plexion colouiless yet clc.u, was proclmmerl the Fairy Queen ; on which occa- 
sion, and at which time, the following incgular ode was writteik 


I. 

Whom the untaught shepherds call 
Pixies in their madrigal. 

Fancy’s children, here we dwell : 

Welcome, ladies ! to our cell. 

Here the wieu of softest note 
Builds Its nest and warbles well ; 

Here the blackbird strains his throat : \ 

Welcome, ladies 1 to our cell. 
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II. 

When fades the moon all shadowy-pale, 

And scuds the cloud before the gale, 

Ere mom with living gems bedight 
Stl^s the east with purple light, 

We Sip the furze-flower*s fragrant dews, 

Clad in robes of rainbow hues 
Richer than the deepened bloom 
That glows on summer’s scented plume : 

Or sport amid the rosy gleim 
Soothed b> the di^tint tinkling team, 

While lusty labour s( outing sorrow 
Bids the dame a glad good morrow. 

Who jogs th’ accustomed roid along. 

And paces cheery to her cheering song. 

III. 

But not our filmv pinion 
We scorch amid the blaze of dsv, 

When noontide’s ficrj tressed niinion 
flashes the fcr\id ray 
Aye from the sultrv best 
We to the cave retreat, 

O’ercanopied by huge roots mtertiiined 
With wildest texture, bhekened o’er Hith age* 

Round them their mantle green the ivies bind. 
Beneath whose foliage pale 
Fanned by the unfrequent gale 
We ahield us from the tyrant’s nud day rage. 

IV. 

Thither, while the murm’iing throng 
Of wild-bees hum tlieir dxowsv song. 

By indolence and fancy brougnt, 

A youthful bard, ’unknown to fame,* 

Woos the queen of solemn thought, 

And heaves the gentle mis’ry of a sigh * 

Gfumg With tearful eye, 

As round our sandy grot appear 
Many a rudely sculptured name 
To pensive mem’iy dear 1 
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Weaving gay dteama of ninny^mctimd hut 
We glance before hb vieir : 

0*er hb hushed soul our soodiing witcb'ries shed, 
And twine our faery garlands round hb head. 

V. 

When evening's dusky car 
Crowned in'ith her dewy star 
Steals o'er the fading sky in shadowy flight; 

On leaves of aspen trees 
We tremble to the breeze, • 

Veiled from the grosser ken of mortal sight 
Or, haply, at the visionary hour, 

Along our siild sequestered walk, 

We listen to th’ enamoured rustic's talk ; 

Heave with the heavings of the maiden's breast. 
Where young-eyed loves have built their turtle nest ; 
Or guide of souI-subduing power 
Th’ electric flash, that from the melting eye 
Darts the fond question and tlie soft reply. 


Or thro’ the mystic ringlets of the vale 
We flash our faery feet in gamesome prank ; 
Or, silent-sandalled, pay our defier court 
Circling the spirit of the western gale. 

Where, wearied with hb flower-caressing sport. 
Supine he slumbers on a violet bank ; 

Then with quaint music hymn the parting gleam, 
By lonely Otter's sleep-persuading stream ; 

Or where his wave with loud unquiet song 
Dashed o’er the rocky channel froths along ; 

Or where, hb silver waters smoothed to test* 

The tall tree’s shadow sleeps upon hb breast. 


Hence 1 thou lingepcr, liigfat 1 
• Eve saddens into tr^ht 
Mother of wildly-working dreams ! we view 
The sombre hours, that round thee stand 
With down-cast eyes (a duteous band I) 
Their dark robes dnppiog with the heavy dew. 
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Sorceress of the ebon throne I 
Thy power the Pixies own, 

When round thy niven brow, 

Heaven’s lucent roses glow, 

And clouds, in wat'ry colours drest. 

Float in light <lrapery o’er thy sable vest ; 

What time the pale moon sheds a softer day, 
Mellowing the woods beneath its pensive beam : 
For mid the quiv’iing light ’tis ours to play. 

Aye dancuig to the cadence of the slicam. 


Welcome, ladies ' to the cell, 

Where the blameless Pixies dwell, 

But thou, sweet nymjih • proclaimed our faery queen, 
With what obei-ance meet 
Thy presence shall we greet? 

For lo • attendant on thy steps are seen 
Graceful ease in artless stole. 

And white-robed purity of soul, 

With honour’s softer mien : 

Mirth of the linisel) flow mg hair, 

And meek-eyed pity elocpiently fair. 

Whose tearlul cheeks aie lovely to the view, 

As snow-drop wet with dew. 


Unboastful Maid ! tho’ now the lily pale 
Transparent grace thy beauties meek ; 

Yet ere again along tli’ imiiurpling vale, 

The purpling vale and elfin-haunted gro\e. 
Young Zephyr Ins fresh flowers profusely throws. 
We’ll tinge with livelier hues thy cheek I 
And haply from the nectar-breathing rose 
Extract a blush for love 1 
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THE ROSE. 


As Intc each flower that sweetest Jblows 
I |)Iiuke«l, the ijan ten’s ])ride 1 

Within the petals of a rose 
A bleeping Lo\e I spied. 

Arounil his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue , 

All purple glowed his iheek, beneath, 
inebriate with dew. 

1 softly seized th’ iin*:tiiarcled power, 

Nor staled his balmy rest ; 

And placed him, ca<>ed within the flower, 
On sjiotless Sara’s breast. 

Hut when unweeting of the guile 
Awoke the jiris’ner .sweet, 

He struggled to escape aw'hile 
And stamped his fiery feet* 

Ah ' soon the soul-entrancing sight 
Subdued ih’ imjiationt boy ! 

He gazed ' he thiillcd with deep delight I 
Then clapped his wings for joy. 

And oh ' he cried — ‘ Of magic kind 
\\ hat charms thisrfhrone endear 1 

Some other Love let Venus And — 

I’ll fix my empire here.' 
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KISSES. 


Cupid, if stoiying * legends tell aright, 

Once framed a rich elixir of delight. 

A chalice o’er love-kindled flames he fixed, 

And It in nectar and ambrosia mixed : 

With these the magic dews which evening brings, 
l^rushed from the Idalian star by fiery wings : 

Each tender pledge of sacred fiitli he joined, 

Each gentler pleasure of th* unspotted mind — 
Day-dreams, whose tints with sportive brightness glow. 
And hope, the blameless parasite of woe. 

I'hc eyeless chemist heard the process rise. 

The steamy chalice bubbled up in sighs ; 

Sweet sounds transpired, as when the enamoured dove’ 
Pouf'S the soft murmuring of responsive love. 

'rhe finished work might envy vainly 'blame, 

And * kisses’ was the precious compound’s name 
With half the god his Cyprian mother blest. 

And breathed on Sara’s lovelier lips the rest. 

• 

* Effinxit quondam blandum meditate labonm 
Basla la^civd Lypria diva monu. 

Ambrobiafi succos occultd tempemt aite^ 

Fragransque infuso nectare tiogit opus. 

Sufficit et partem melhs, quod subdolus olim 
Non impune fiivis surripuisset amor. 

Decussoi violse foliis admiscet odores, 

£t spolia sestivM plunma npta rosis. 

Addit et illecebias et mflle et mille lepores, 

Et quot acidalius gauaia cestus hab^ 

Ex his composuit dea basia ; et omnia Iibans 
luveniaa mtidae spam per on does. 

Cam. Quad, vol ii. 
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TO SARA. 


One kiss, dear maid I I said and sighed— 
Your scorn the little boon denied. . 

Ah why refuse the blameless bliss ? 

Can danger lurk within a kiss ? 

Yon viewless wand'rer of the vale. 

The spirit of the western gale, 

At morning's break, at evening’s close, 
Inhales the sweetness of the rose, 

And hovers o’er th’ uninjured bloom 
Sighing back the soft perfume. 

Vigour to the zephjT’s wing 
Her nectar-breathmg kisses fling ; 

And he the glitter of the clew 
Scatters on the rose’s hue. 

Bashful, lo I she bends her head, 

And darts a blush ot deeper red I 

Too w'ell those lovely lips disclose 
The triumphs of the op’nii% rose : 

O fair ! O graceful ! bid tliem prove 
As passive to the breath of love. 

In tender accents, faint and low, 
Well-pleased 1 hear the ivhispered ' No ! * 

The whispered ‘ No * ^how little meant I 

Sweet falsehcKxi, that endears consent ! 

For on those lovely lips the while 
Dawns the soft relentii!g smile. 

And tempts with feigned dissuasion coy 
The gentle violence of joy. 
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THE SIGH. 


I. 

Whfn youth his faery reign began, 

Ere sorrow hail proc Kiimed me man , 
Willie jieare tht present hour beguiled, 
And all the lovely prospect smiled ; 
Then, Mary ! ’mid my lightsome glee 
I heaved the painless sigh for thee. 

II. 

And when, as tossed on waves of w'oc, 
My harassed heart was doomed to know 
Thu frantic burst, the outrage keen, 

And the slow pang that gnaws unseen ; 
Then shijiwTeckcd on life’s stormy sea, 

1 heaved an anguish'd sigh for thee ! 

in. 

But soon reflf'ction’s powei imprest 
A stiller sadnesAn my breast ; 

And sickly hope with vraning eye 
Was well content to droop and die : 

I yielded to the stem decree, 

Yet heaved a languid sigh for thee ! 


lY. 

And tho’ in distant climes to roam, 

A wanderer from my native home, 

I fain would soothe the sense of care 
And lull to sleep the joys, that were 1 
Thy image may not banished be — 
Still, Mary 1 still 1 sigh for thee. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

Mmd of my love ! sweet Genevieve ! • 

In beauty's light you glide along : 

Your eye is like the stir of eve, 

And sweet your voice, as serajih's song. 

Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
'Fills heart with j Mission soft to glottr : 
Within jour soul a voice there lives I 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 

When sinking low the sufTrer wan 
Beholds no lund outstretched to save, 

Fair, as the bosom of the swan 
'Fhat rises graceful o’er the wave, 

I’ve seen jour breast ivith pity heave, 

And thet^ore love I you, sweet Genevieve 1 


ABSENCE.— A FAREWELL ODF.. 

WiU'Rr. graced with many a classic spoil 
Cam rolls his revet end stream along, 

1 haste to urge the leainetf toil 
That sternly eludes ray lo\e-lorn song: 

Ah me ' too mindful of the days 
Illumed by passion’s orient rays, 

When peace, and cheerfulness, and health 
P'nriched me with the best of wealth. 

Ah, fair delights ! that o’er ray soul 
On mein'ry’s wing, like shadows, fly ! 

Ah, flowers > which joy from Eden stole 
While innocence stood smiling by ! — 

But cease, fond heart ' this bootless moan. 
Those hours on rapid pinions flown 


* This hide poem was written when the author was a hoy 
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Shall yet return, by absence crowned, 

And scatter livdier roses round. \ 

I 

The sun, who ne’er remits his fires, ; 

On heedless eyes may pour the d^Cy : 

The moon, that oft from heaven retires, • 

Endears her renovated ray. j 

What tho’ she leave the sky unblest 
To mourn awhile in murky vest ? | 

When she relumes her lovely light, 

We bless the wanderer of the night. i 

1 


i i 

i 

LINES TO A BEAUTIFUL SPRING IN A VILLAGE j 
1 ' 

Once more, sweet stream ! with slow foot wand'ring near, I 
, I bless thy milky waters cold and clear. 

Escaped the flasHing of the noontide hours, 

With one fresh garland of Pierian flowers 
(Ere from thy zephyr-haunted brink I turn) 

My languid hand shall wreath thy mossy urn. 

I For not thro’ pathless grove with murmur rude 

• Thou soothest the sad wood-nymph, solitude : 

i Nor thine unseen in cavern depths to w(‘ll. 

The hcrmit-fountain of some drijiping cell I 
Pndc of the vale ! thy usefiil streams supply 
The scattereil cots and ]>eaccful hamlet nigh. 

The elfin tribe around thy fiiendly banks 
With infant uproar and soul-soothing pranks, 

Released from school, their little hearts at rest. 

Launch paper navies on thy waveless breast 
The rustic here at eve with pensive look 
Whistling lorn ditties leans upon his crook. 

Or starting pauses with bope-mingled dread 
To list the much-loved maid’s accustom’d tread ; 

She, vainly mindful of her dame’s command, 

Loiters, the long-filled pitcher in her hand. 

Unboastful stream 1 thy fount with'pebbled falls 
The faded form of past delight recalls. 
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\Miat time the morning sun of hope arose. 

And all was joy ; save when another’s woes 
A transient gloom upon my soul imprest, 

Like passing clouds iinpictured on thy breast 
Life’s current then ran sparkling to the noon, 

Or silvery stole beneath the pensive moon : 

Ah ! now it works rude brakes and thorns among, 
Or o’er the rough rock bursts and foams along I 


AVRTTTEN IN EARLY YOUTH. 

The Time,— an AUTUMNAL EVENING. 

0 suou wild fancy, clieck thy wiiig ! No more 
Those thin white flakes, those purple clouds explore • 
Nor there with happy spirits speed thy flight 
Bathed in rich amber-glowing floods of light ; 

Nor m yon gleam, where slow descends the day, 
With western peasants hail the morning ray 1 
.\h I rather bid the perished pleasures move, 

A shailowy tram, across the soul of love I 
O’er disappointment’s wintry' desert fling 
Each flower that wreathed the dewy locks of Spring, 
When blushing, like a brute, from hope’s trim bower 
She leajit, awakened by the pattering shower. 

Now sheds the sinking sun a deeper gleam, 

Aid, lovely sorceress ! aid thy poet’s dream I 
With faery w’and O bid the maid arise. 

Chaste joyance dancing m her bright blue eyes f 
As erst when from the Aluses’ calm abode 

1 came, with learning’s meed not unbestowed : 

When, as she twined a laurel round my brow. 

And met my kiss, and half returned my vow. 

O’er all my frame shot rapid my thnllcd heart, 

And every nferve confessed the electric dart. 

O dear deceit 1 1 see the maiden nse. 

Chaste joyance dancing in her bnght blue eyes. 
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Ulien first the Lirk high-soaring swells his throat, I 

Mucks the tired eye, and scatters the loud note, j 

I trace her footsteps on the accustomed lawn, ; 

1 mark her glancing mid the glccims of dawn. • 

When the bent flower lieneath the night-dew weeps | 

And on the lake the silver lustre sleeps, ; 

Amid the paly radiance soft and sad j 

She meets my lonely path in moon-beams clad. 

With hei .ilong the streamlet’s brink I rose ; j 

'V\'ith hi*r I list the warblings of the grove ; 

And seems in each low wind her voice to float 
Lonc-vihispenn, pity m each soothing note ’ 

Spiiits of love • ye heard her name ! Obey j 

'I’hc jiowerful spell, ami to my haunt rep.iir, ; 

Whether on dust 'ring pinions ye are there, j 

Where rich snows blossom on the m>rtle trees, i 

Or with fond languidiment around iny fair I 

Sigh in the loose luMiriame of her hair , | 

O heed the siiell, and hither w'lng your waj, » 

Like far-off music, \ovagmg the Inee/e ' i 

S)jirits I to you the infant maid was gn\en, j 

Farmed by the wondious alchemy of llea\en ! » 

No fairer maid does lo\es wide cmjnie know, ! 

No faner maid e’er hca\ed the bosom’s snow. 

A thousand loves around her forehead fly ; 

A thousand love.s sit melting in her c>c, 

I,ove lights her smile — in io\’s bng»ii nectar dips 
'I’he flamy rose, and plants n on her lip** ' 

'I’ender, serene, and all dexoid of guile, 

Soft IS her soul, as sleeping u ■rant’s smile : 

She speaks ! and hark that passion-warbled song - 
Still, fancy I still those mo/y notes ])rolong. 

Sweet as th’ angelic harps, whose rapturous falls 
Awake the softened echoes of heaven’s halls • 

O (have I sighed) wcic mine the wizard’s rod, 

Or mine the power of Proteus, changeful god ! 

A flower-entangled arbour 1 would seem 
To shield my love from noontide's sultry beam 
Or bloom a m} rtle, from whose od’roiis boughs 
My love might weave gay garlands for her brows. 

When twilight stole across the» fading vale. 

To fan my love I’d be the evening gale; 
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^^oum in the soft folds of her swelling vest, 

And flutter my faint pinions on her breast ! 

On scniph wing I'd float a dream, by night, 

To soothe my love with shadows of delight . — 

Or soar aloft to be the spangled skies, 

And ga/e upon her with a thousand eyes ' 

As when the savage, nho his drowsy frame i 

Had basked beneath the sun's unclouded flame, 

Awakes amid the troubles of the air, 

The skyey deluge, and white lightning’s glare — 

Aghast he scours before the tciuiiest’s sweep, 
i And sad ret alls the sunny hour (»f sleep • — 

So tost by stoiins along life’s wildVing way 
Mine eye rexerted views that cloudless day, 

When bj my natne brook I wont to rove 
While hope with kisses nursed the infant love. 

Dear native brook ! like peace, so placidly 
Smoothing thro’ fertile fields thy < urrent meek ! 

Dear naii\e brook ' where first young poesy 
Stared wildl> -eager in her noontide dream, 

Where blameless pleasuies dimple ([iiict's cheek, 

As water-lilies rijiple a slow stream ' 

Dear natue hauntsM where \irtue still is gay : 

Where Inendship’s fixed star sheds a mellowed ray, 

Where Iom* a irown ol thornless roses wears . 

Where sollened sorrow smiles w'lthin her tears ; 

And inem’rv, with a vestal's ch.iste employ, 

Unce-ising feeds the lambent flame of joy • 

No moie jour skjlarl^s melting from the sight 
Shall thrill th’ attuned heart-string with delight • — 

No more shall deck \ our pensive pleasures s^eet 
With w'reaths of sober hue my evening seat. 

Yet dear to fancy’s eye your varied scene 
Of w'ood, hill, dale, and sparkling brook between I 
Yet sweet to fancy’s eiir the warbled song. 

That soars on morning’s wmg your vales among. 

Scenes of my hope ! the aching eye y; leave 
Like yon bright hues that paint the clouds of eve 1 
Tearful and sadd’ning w'itli the saddened blaze 
Mine eye the gleam pafsues with wistful gaze ; 
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Sees shades on shades with deeper tint impend, 
Till chill and damp the moonless night descend 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 

WITH A POEM ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTIOV. j 

Much on my eaily youth I love to dwell. 

Ere yet 1 badj tiuit friendly dome farewell, I 

Where first, beneath the echoing i*loister'», pale, 

I heard of guilt and wondered at the tale ' j 

Yet Iho’ the hours flew by on careless wing. 

Full heavily of sorrow would 1 sing ! 

Aye as the star of evening Hung its beam 

In bioken radiance on the wa\y stream, [ 

My soul amid the pensive twilight gloom i 

Mourned with the bree/e, O, Lee Jloo '* o'er thy tomb. 
Where’er 1 wandered, pity still \v.is near, 

Breathed from the heart and gll^tetled in the tear : 

No knell that tolled, but filled m> aiiMOiis eye. 

And suflenng nature wept tliat ow should die ' t 

Thus to sad sympathies I soothed mv breist, 

Calm, as the.r.unbow' in the neepiiig west 
'When slumb’riiii; freedom rou^ jd by high lisdiin 
'With giant fury burst her tnifie chain ' 

Fierce on her front the blasting dog star glowed ; 

Her banners like a midnight meteor flowed ; 

Amid the yelling of the storm-rent skies 
She came, and scattered battles from' her eyes I 
Then exultation waked the (kit not fire. 

And swept with wilder hand the Alcsean lyre : 

Red from the tyrant’'^ wound I shook the lance. 

And strode m joy the reekmg plains of France ! 

* Lee Boo, the son of Ahl« 'rhiile, pnnee of the Pelew Is].amls, came o\cr to 
J£ngland with Captain WiLou, died cf the »indll pox, and is buried in Giecnuich 
church-yard, 
t Southey’s Retrospect. 
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Fall’ll is th’ oppressor, friendless, ghastly, low, 

And my heart aches tho’ mercy struck Aie blow. 
With wearied thought once more I seek the shade. 
Where peaceful virtue weaves the myrtle braid. 
And O • if eyes, whose holy glances roll, 

Swift messengers, and eloquent of soul ; 

If smiles more winning, and a gentler mien, 

Than the love-wildered maniac’s brain hath seen 
Shaping celestial forms in vacant air. 

If these demand th’ impassioned poet’s care — 

If mirth, and softened sense, and wit refined, 

The blameless features of a lo\ely mind ; 

Then haply shall my trembling hand assign 
No fading wreath to beauty’s saintly shrine. 

Nor, Sara • thou these early flowers refuse 

Ne'er lurked the snake beneath their simple hues 
No purple bloom the child of nature brings 
From fiattV/s mght-shade : as he feels, he sings. 

SeptemieTt 1794 , 


IMITATED FROM OSSIAN.* 


The stream with languid murmur creeps. 

In laimin’s fowery vale • 

Beneath the dew the lily weeps, 

Slow-waving to the gale. 

* Cease, restless gale I ’ it seems to say, 

* Nor wake me with thy sighing; 

The honours of my vernal day 
On rapid wmg are flying. 

* The flower hongs its head was'ing at time« ti> the gale. Why dost thou awake 

me^ O ppl** I It seems to say, I am covered with the drops of heaven. The time 
of my fea.ng » near, the blast that shall scatter my leaves. To-morrow shall the 
traveller come, he that saw me in my beauty shall come. IIu qres will search 
the field, they will not find me. So shall they search in vam for the voiec of Cono, 
after it has failed in the see Ossian’s Poems, 


THE COMPLAINT OF MNATIIOMA • 


t 

1 


How long will ye round me be swelling, 

O ye blue-tumbling w’avcs of the sea ? 

Not alw.'i)s in caves was my dwelling, 

Nor beneath the cold blast of the tree. 

Thro’ the high-sounding halls of Cathldma 
In the steps of my boaiity I stray’d , 

The warriors beheld Ninathdma, 

And they blessed the white-bosonici' maid ! 

A ghost ! by my cavern it darted ' 

In moon-beams the spiiit was drest — 

For lovely appear the departed 
When they \isit the dreams of my rest ! 

But disturbed by the tein])cst’s commotion 
Fleet the shadowy forms of delight — 

Ah, cease, thou shrill blast of the ocean > 

To howl through my cavern by night. 

* How long will ye roll around me, blue-tnmbling waters of ocean ? My dwell- 
ing was not always in caves, nor beneath thh whistling tree. My feast was spread 
in Toithoma’s hall. The youths beheld me in my loveliness. They blessra the 
dark-haired Nina-thomk.— 


L 
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IMH'ATED FROM THE WELCH. 

If, while my passion I impart, 

You deem my words untnie, 

O place your hand upon my heart 

Feel how It throbs for ^w// 

Ah no ! reject the Ihonghtles claim 
In pit)' to your lover 1 
'rii.it thrilling touc h would aid the ilam^ 
It wishes to discover. 


'I’O A YOUNG ASS, 


ns MoiiiER nrixG tf.ihered near it. 


I’oOK little foal of an op]>rcsscd race I 
1 lu\e the hanguid intiencc of thy face; 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread. 

And clap tliy ragged c uat, and pat tliy head. 

But what thy dulled spirits hath dismayed, 

'I'hat never thou dust sport along the glade ? 

And (most unlike the nature of things yuung) 

'rhat carth-w'anl siill thy moveless head is hung 1 
Do thy prophetK fears anticijxite. 

Meek child of miseiy 1 thy future fate ? 

'fhe starving meal, and all the thousand aches 
'* Which patient ment of the unworthy takes ? * 

Or is thy sad heart thrilled with filial pain 
I'o see thy wTctched mother’s shortened chain ? 
And truly, very piteous is Aer lot — 

Chamed to a log within a narrow spot 
Where the close-eaten gross is scarcely seen, 

'While siyeet around her waves the tempting green 1 
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Poor ass ! thy master should have learnt to show 
Pity — best taught by fdlowship of woe ! 

For much I fear me, that-he lives, like thee, 
Half-famished in a land of luxury ! 

How askingly its footsteps hither bend I 
It seems to say, ‘ And have I then one friend ? ' 
Innocent foal I thou poor despised forlorn ! 

I hail thee brother — spite of the fool’s scorn I 
And fain would take thee w’lth me, in the dell 
Of peace and mild equality to dwell, 

Where toil shall call the cliarmer health his bride. 
And laughti ‘1 tickle plenty’s ribless side ! 

How thou wouldst toss thy heels in gamesome play, 
And frisk about, as lamb or kitten gay ! 

Yea 1 and more musically sweet to me 
Thy dissonant harsh bray of joy would be. 

Than w'arbled melodies that sooth to rest 
. The aching of pale fashion’s vacant breast I 


TO AN INFANT. 


! 


1 


J 


} 

i 

{ 

I 

I 


Ah cease thy tears and sol)s, my little life ! \ 

I did but snatch awray die unclasped knife : i 

Some safer toy w'lll soon arrest thine e; ., ; 

And to quick laughter change this peevish cry ! i 

Poor stumbler on the rocky coast of woe, i 

Tutored by ]>uin each source of pain to know I i 

Alike the fbodful fruit and scorching fire i 


Awake thy eager grasp and young desire : 

Alike the good, the ill offend thy sight. 

And rouse the stormy sense of shrill affight I 
Untaught, yet wise I mid all thy brief alarms 
Thou closely clingest to thy mother’s arms, 
Nestling th^ little face in that fond breast 
Whose anxious heavings luM thee to thy rest I 
Man's breatliing miniature ! thou mak’st me sigh — 
A babe art thou-^and such a thing am 1 1 
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To anger rapid and as soon appeased, 

For tr^es mourning and by trifles pleased ; 

Break friendship’s mirror by a tetchy blow, 

Yet snatch what coals of fire on pleasure’s altars glow I 

O thou that rearest with celestial aim 
The future seraph in my mortal frame. 

Thrice holy Faith ! whatever thorns I meet 
As on I totter with unpractised feet, 

Still let me stretch my arms and cling to thee, 

Meek nurse of souls through their long mfancy ! 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care ; 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom tliere. 


DOMESTIC PEACE, 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found ? 
Halcyon daughter of the slues, 

Far on fearful wings she flies 
From the pomp of sceptred state. 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 

In a cottaged \ale she dwells, 
List’ning to the Sabbath bells 1 
Still around her steps are seen 
Spotless honour’s meeker mien, 
l^ve, the sire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smilu^ through her tears^ 
And, conscious of the past employ, 
Memory, bosom-spring of joy. 
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TINES WRITTEN AT THE KING’S-ARMS, ROSS, 

FORMERLY THE HOUSE OF THE * MAN OF ROSS.’ 

Richer than misers o’er their countless hoards, 

Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords. 

Here dwelt the man of Ross ' O trav’ller, hear f 
Departed merit < t.iims a re\erent tear. 

If ’neath this roof thy wine-cheered moments pass, 

Fill to the good man’s name one grateful glass . 

To higher zest shall mem’ry wake thy soul. 

And Mrtue mingle in th’ ennobled bowl. 

Ilut if, like mine, thro’ life’s distressful scene 
Lonely and sad thy juignmage hath been ; 

And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish fraught. 

Thou joumeyest onward tempest-tost iii thought, 

Here cheat thy cares ' in generous \isions melt, 

And dredm of goodness thou hast never fell ! 


TO A FRITOND ; ♦ 

WITHpAN unfinished poem. 

Thus far my scanty brain hath built the rhyme 
Elaborate and swelling : yet the heart 
Not owns It. From thy spirit-breathing powers 
I ask not now, my fnend ! the aiding verse. 
Tedious to thee, and from thy anxious thought 
Of dissonant mood. In fancy (well I know) 
From business wand’ring far and local cares, 
I’hou creopest round a dear-loved sister’s bed 


* Charles LamR 
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With noiseless step, and watchest the faint look, 

Soothing each pang with fond solicitude, 

And tenderest tones medicinal of love. 

1 too a sister had, an only sister — 

She loved me dearly, and I doted on her ! 

To her I poured forth all my puny sorrows 
(As a sick patient in his nurse’s arms), 

And of the heart those hidden maladies 

That even from friendship’s eye will shrink ashamed. 

O ’ 1 have woke at midnight, and have wept, 

Because she wjs not ' — Cheenly, dear Charles ! 

Thou thy best friend shalt cherish many a year : 

Such warm presagings feel I of high hope. 

I'or not uninterested the dear maid 
I’ve viewed — her soul affe( tionatc yet wise, 

Her polished wit as mild as lambent glories, 

That play around a sainted infant's head. 

He knows (the Spirit that in secret sees. 

Of whose omniscient and all-spreading love 
Aught to implore* were inijKitence of mind) 

I'hat niy mute thoughts are sad befoie Ills throne, 

Prepared, w'hcn He His healing ray vouchsafes, 

'I'o pour forth tliank.sgiving with lifted heart, 

And praise Him gracious with a brother’s joy I 

December^ 1794 

* f utterly recant the sentiment contained in the lines 

Of whose omniscient .ind all-sprcading love 
Aught to u/iphre neic iin])Oteiice of mind, 

It being written in Scripture, *Ask^ and it shall given you,’ and my hiiinen 
reason being moi cover convinced uf the propiicty of uflenng peMtons as \icll as 
thanksgivings to Deity. 
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• I 

LINES ON A FRIEND, j 

WHO DIED OF A FRENZY FEVFR, INDUCED BY CALUMMOL:) j 

REFORIS. ) 

I 

Edmund I thy grave with acliing eye I scan, I 

And inly groan for heaven's poor outcast, man ' i 

'Tis tempest all or gloom : in early youth, < 

If gifted with the Ithuriel lance of truth, 1 

We force to start amid her feigned caress 
Vice, siren-hag ! in native uglmess, : 

A brother's fate will haply rouse the tear : | 

Onward we move in heavmess and fear ' • 

But if our fond hearts call to pleasure’s bower « 

Some pigmy folly in a careless hour, i 

The faithless guest shall stamp th’ enchanted ground ! 

And mingled forms of mis'ry rise around : * 

Heart-fretting fear, with pallid look aghast, | 

That courts the future woe to hide the past ; | 

Remorse, the poisoned arrow' in his side ; 

And loud lewd mirth, to anguish close allied : ! 

Till frenzy, fierce-eyed child of moping pom, j 

Darts her hot lightning flash athwait the brain j 

Rest, injured shade < Shall slander sqii'^'^nng near i 

Spit her cold venom in a dead man’s e»u: ? ' 

"Twas thine to feel the symi>athctic glow 
In ment’s joy, and poverty’s meek w’oe 
ITiine all, that cheer the moment as it flies. 

The zoneless cares, and smiling courtesies. 

Nursed in thy heart the firmer virtues grew. 

And in thy heart they withered ’ Such chill dew 
Wan indolence on each young blossom shed ; 

And vanity her filmy net-work spread. 

With eye that rolled around m asking, gaze. 

And tongue that trafficked in the trade of praise. 

Thy follies such ! the hard world mark’d them well — 

Were they more wise, the proud who never fell? 
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Rest, injured shade ! the poor man’s grateful prayer 
On heaven-ward wing thy wounded soul shall bear. 

As oft at twilight gloom thy grave I pass, 

And oft sit down upon its recent grass, 

With introverted eye I contemplate 
Similitude of soul, perhaps of— -fate I 
To me hath Heaven with bounteous hand assign’d 
Knergic reason and a shaping mind, 

I'hc danng ken of truth, the patriot’s part. 

And pit>'s sigh, that breathes the gentle heart — 
Sioth-iaundiced all ' and from my graspless hand 
Drop friendship’s precious pearls, like hour-glass sand 
I \\ecp, yet stoop not ' the faint anguish flows, 

A dreamy pang in morning’s fev'rish doze. 

Is this piled earth our being’s pas^dess mound ? 

Tell me, cold grave ' is death with poppies crown’d ? 
'I’lred centiiiel ' mid fitful starts I nod. 

And fain would sleep, though piilow'cd on a clod ! 


MONODY ON THK DKATH OF CHATTERTON 

When faint and sad o’er sorroiv’s desert w'lld 
Slow journeys onw'ard poor iiiisforiunc's child , ’ 

When fades each lo%ely form by fancy drest, 

And inly pines the self consuming breast , 

(No scourge of scorpions in th> right arm dread, 

No helmed terrors nodding o'er thy head,) 

Assume, O death ' the cherub wings of peace. 

And bid the heart-su k wanderer’s anguish cease I 

Thee, Chatterton > yon unblcst stones protect 
From w'ant, and the bleak freezings of neglect ! 
Escaped the sore wounds of affliction’s rod. 

Meek at the throne of mercy, and of God, 

Pei chance, thgu raisest high th’ enraptured hymn 
Amid the blazd*of seraphim ' 

Yet oft (’tis nature’s call) 

1 weep, that heaven-born genius ao should fall ; 
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And oft, in fancy’s saddest hour, my soul 
Averted shudders at the poisoned bowl. 

Now groans my sickening heart, as still I view 
Thy corse of livid hue ; « 

And now a flash of indigniition high 
Darts thro* the tear, that glistens m mine eye k 

Is this the land of song-ennobled line ? 

Is this the land, where genius ne'er in vain 
Pour’d forth his lofty strain? 

Ah me ' vet Spenser, gentlest bard divine, 

Beneath chill chsappointment’s shade, 

His weary limb«^ in lonely anguish laid. 

And o’er her t'arling dead 
Pity hopeless hung her head. 

While ‘ ’mid the pelting of that merciless storm,' 
Sunk to the cold earth Otw.i>’s famished furiii ! 

Sublime of thought, and confident of faniQ, 

From vales where Avon winds the minstrel * came. 
Light-hearted youth > he hastes along. 

And meditates the future song, 

How dauntless ^}lla fray’d the Dacian foes , 

See, as floating high in air 
Glitter the sunny visions fair. 

His eyes dance rajiture, and his bosom glows ' 

Ah • where are fled the charms of vernal grace. 

And joy’s wild gleams, liglu-flashing c/cr thy faic ? 
Youtli of tumultuous soul, and haggard cve ' 

Thy wasted form, thy hurrie<l steps I vievv. 

On thy cold forehead starts tiic anguished dew . 
And dreadful was that bosom-rending sigh ' 

Such were the struggles of that gloomy hour, 
When care, of withered brow, 

Prepared the poison’s power : 

Already to tliy lips was raised the bowl. 

When near thee stood affection meek 
(Her bosom bare, and wildly pale her cheek) , 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On scenes that well might melt thy soul ; 

* jiwMf a river near Bristol ; the birth-place of Chatterton. 
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Thy native cot she flashed upon thy view, 

Thy native cot, where still, at close of day. 

Peace smiling sate, and listened to thy lay ; 

Thy sister’s Shrieks she bade thee hear, 

And mark thy mother’s tear ; 

See, see her breast’s con\'ulsive throe. 

Her silent agony of woe ! 

Ah ! dash tlie poisoned chalice from thy hand ! 

And thou hadst dashed it, at her soft command, 

But that dcs])air and indignation rose, 

And told again the story of thy woe%; 

Told the keen insult of th’ unfeeling heart ; 

'rhe dread dejicndence on the low-born mind ; 

Told ev’ry pang, with which thy soul must smart, 
Neglect, and grinning scorn, and want combined 1 
Recoiling qua k, thou kul’st the friend of pain 
Roll the black tide of death thro’ c\cry freezing vein > 

Ye woods ! tliat wave o’er Avon's rocky steep. 

To fancy’s car sweet is your murm’ring deep I 
For here she loves the cypress wreath to weave ; 
switching, with wistful eye, the sadd’ning tints of e\ c 
PI ere, far from men, amid this pathless grove, 

In solemn thought the minstrel w'ont to rove, 

Take star-beam on tlie slow sequestered tide 
J^onc-glittoring, thro’ the high tree branching wiile. 
And here, in inspiration’s eager hour. 

When most the big soul feels the madd’mng power, 
These wilds, these caverns roaming o’er. 

Round which the sc reaming sea-gulls soar, 

■W’ith wild uneijiial steps he p.isscd along, 

Olt pouring on the wands a broken song : 

Anon, upon some rough rock’s fearful brow 
Would pause abrupt — and gaze ujion the waves below. 

Poor Chatterton ! he sorroii^ for thy fate 
Who would have praised and loved thee, ere too late 
Poor Chatterton > -farewell ! of darkest hues 
This chaplet cast 1 on thy shapeless tomb ; 

But dare no longer on the sad theme muse. 

Lest kindred woes persuade a kindred doom I 
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Hence, gloomy thoughts ! no more my soul shall dwell 
On joys that were 1 No more endure to weigh 
The shame and anguish of the evil day, 

Wisely forgetful ! O’er the ocean swell 
Sublime of hope I seek the cottaged dell 
Where virtue calm with careless step may stray ; 

And, dancing to the moonlight roundelay, 

The wizard passions weave an holy spell I 

'* O Chatterton I that thou wrert yet alive ! 

Sure thou would’st spread the canvas to the gale, 

And love, with us, the tinkling team to drive 
O’er peaceful freedom’s undivided dale ; 

And w’e, at sober eve, would round thee throng, 
Hanging, enraptured, on thy stately song 1 
And greet with smiles the young-eyed poesy 
All deftly mask’d, as hoar antuiuily. 

Alas, vain phantasies ! the fleeting brood 
Of woe selfsolticed m her dreamy mood 1 
Yet will I love to follow the sweet dream, 

Where Susquehannah pours his iint.imed stream , * 

And on some hill, whose forest-frowning side 
Waves o’er the miimiurs of his calmer tide, 

^^’lll raise a solemn cenotaph to thee. 

Sweet harper of tiinc-shrouded minstrelsy 1 
An^ there, soothed sadly by the dirgefui wind, 

Muse on the sore ills I had left behind. 


TO THE NIGirriNGALE. 

Sister of love-lorn poets, Philomel ! 

How many bards in aty guret pent, 

While at their window they with downward eye 
Mark the faint lamp-beam on the kennelled mud, 

And listen to the drowsy cry of watchmen, 

(Those hoarse unfeathered nightmgales of time !) 

* At this period Coleridge, with Southey, Wordsworth, and T o\ ell, contem- 
plated the establishment of a Fantisocracy on the bonks of the Susquehanna. 
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How many wretched bards address thy name, 

And hers, the full-orbed queen that shines above. 
But I do hear thee, and the high bough mark, 
Within those mild moon-mellowed foliage hid, 
Thou warblest sad thy pity-pleading strains. 

Oh I I have listened, till my working soul, 

Waked by those strains to thousand phantasies, 
Absorbed hath ceased to listen 1 Therefore oft, 

1 hymn thy name : and with a proud delight 
Oft will I tell thee, minstrel of the moon ! 

* Most musical, most melancholy * bird ! 

That all thy soft diversities of tone, • 

Tho’ sweeter far than the delicious airs 
That vibrate from a whitc-arm'd lady's harp, 

What time the languishmenc of lonely love 
Melts in her eye, and heaves her breast of snow. 
Arc not so sweet as is the voice of her, 

My Sara — best beloved of human kind ' 

When breathing the pure soul of tenderness 
She thrills me with the husband's promised name I 
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0 PEACE, that on a lilied bank dost love 
To rest thine hea<l beneath an olive tree, 

1 would that from the pinions of thy dove 
One quill withouten pain yplucked might be ! 

For oh ' I wish my Sara’s frowns to flee. 

And fain to her some soothing song would write, 

Lest she resent my rude discourtesy. 

Who vowed to meet her ere the morning light. 

But broke my plighted word — ah 1 false and recreant wight f 

Last night as I my weary head did pillow 
With thoughts of my dissevered fair engrossed, 

Chill fancy drooped, wreathing herself with willow, 

As tho^ my breast entombed a pming ghost. 
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* Fiom some blest couch, young rapture's bridal boast, 
Rejected slumber I hither wing thy way ; 

But leave me with the matin hour, at most 1 ' 

As night-closed floweret to the orient ray, 

My sad heart will expand, when 1 the maid survey. 

But Love, who ' heard the silence of my thought,' 

Contrived a too successful wile, I weeii : 

And whis])ered to himself, with malice fraught — 

* Too long our slave the damsel’s smiAs hath seen : 
To-morrow shall he ken her altered mien ' ’ 

He spake, and ambushed lay, till on my bod 
The mornin,: shot her dewy gl.imcs keen, 

When as I ’g Ji uplift my dr m-sv head — 

‘Now, bard 1 I'll work thee woe * ’ the laughing elfin said. 

Sleep, softly-breathing go<l ' his downy w-ing 
Was fluttering now, as ipiickly to depart ; 

Wlien twanged an arrow from Love’-> m\sli(, string, 

With pathless wound it ])ien cd him to the heart. 

Was there some magic m the eliln's d.irt ? 

Or did he stiikc my couch with wizard lance? 

For .straight so fair a form did u[)W’ards start 
(No fairer dec,k'd the bowers of old rom.incc) 

That sleep enamoured grew, nor moved from his sweet trance • 

Wfy Sara came, with gentlest look divine ; 

Bright shone her c>e, yet tender w.is its beam : 

I felt the pressuie of her hp to mine ' 

Whisp’ring we went, and love was all . ir theme — 

Love pure and spotless, as at first, 1 deem, 

He s^ang fiom heaven ' Such jovs with sleep did 'bide 

'I'hat 1 the living image of my dream 

Fondly forgot. 'J'oo late I woke, and sighed — 

‘ O ! how shall 1 behold my love at even-tide !' 
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TO THE AUTHOR OF POEMS • 

Published anonymously at Bnstol^ in September^ 1795. 

Unboastful bard ! whose verse concise yet clear 
'runes to smooth melody unconquered sense, 

May your fame fadeless live, as ‘ nevcr-scre ’ 

'Hie ivy wreathes yon oak, \ihose broad defence 
Embowers me from noon’s sultry influence ' 

For, like that nameless riv’lct stealing by, 

Your modest \erso to musing quiet dear 

Is iich with tints heaven borrowed . the charmed eye 

Shall ga/e undazzled there, and love the softened sky. 

( 'ir( ling tlie base of the poetic mount 
A stieain there is, winch rolls in la/y flow 
Its coal-black waters from ol)livion\ fount: 

'I’he \ a poui -poisoned buds that fly too low, 
l'\'ill with dead swoo[», and to the bottom go. 

Kscajied that heavy slienni on pinion fleet 
Beneath the mountain’s lofty-frowning brow, 
bre aught of pciilous as( ent \ou meet, 

A mead of mildest chaun delays tli’ unlab’nng feet. 

Not there the doud-elimbed rock, sublime and vast, 

'1 hat, like some giant king, o’crglooms the hill ; 

Nor there the pinc-giove to the midnight blast 
Makes solcinr music ' but th’ unceasing rill 
'I'o the soft wren or lark’s des<.ending trill 
Mumuirs sweet undersong ’mul jasmin bowers. 

In this same jileasant meadow, at your will, 

I ween, you wandered — there collwting flowers 
Of sober tint, and herbs of med’cmable powers ! 

'i'here for the monarch-murdered soldier's tomb 
You wove th’ unfinished wreath f of saddest hues ; 

And to that holier chaplet } added bloom 
Besprinkling it with Jonlan's cleansing dews 
But lo ! your Pleiiderson § awakes the muse — 

* Mr Josqih Cottle. f War, a Fragment. 

4 John the Baptist, a Poem, § Monody on Julux Henil<.*r5un. 
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His spirit beckoned from the mountain’s height ! 

You left the plain and soared ’mid richer views I 
So nature mourned when sunk the first day’s light. 

With stars, unseen before, spangling her robe of night ! 

Still soar, my friend, those richer views among. 

Strong, rapid, fervent, flashing fancy’s beam • 

Virtue and truth shall love your gentler song ; 

But poesy demands th’ impassioned theme : 

Waked by heaven’s silent dews at e\’e’s mild gleam, 

Wliat balmy sweets Pomona breathes around ! 

But if the \ext air rush a stormy stream, 

Or Autumn’s shrill gust moan in plaintive sound, 

With fiuits iiid flowers she loads the tempest-honoured giound. 


ODE TO SARA, 

IN ANSWER TO A LKFIER FROM BRISIOL. 

Note — The fit St Stan^ alltUis to a passa^;^ m the Lctht, 

Nor travels ray meand’ring eye 
The starry ivilderness on high ; 

Nor now with curious sight 
I mark the glow-worm os 1 pass, 

Move with ‘ green radiance ’ thro’ the grass, 
An emerald of light. 

0 ever-present to iiiv view ! 

My wafted spirit is with you. 

And soothes your boding fears ; 

1 see all opprest witli gloom 
Sit lonely in that cheerless room — 

Ah me ! }ou arc in tears I 

Belovbd woman 1 ttid you fly 
Chilled friendship’s daik disliking e}’e. 

Or mirth’s untimely din ? 

With cruel weight these trifles press 
A temper sore with tenderness, 

When aches the void within. 
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But why with sable wand unblest 
Should fancy rouse within my breast 
Dim-visaged shapes of dread ? 
Untcnanting its beauteous clay, 

My Sara's soul has winged its way,* 

And hovers round my head ! 

I felt it prompt the tender dream. 

When, slowly sunk the day’s last gleam. 
You roused each gentler sense ; 

As sighing o'er the blossom’s bloom 
Meek evening wakes its soft perfume 
With Monless influence. 

And hark, my Io\ e * The sea-breeze moans 
'riiro' jon relt lioiise ' O’er rolling stones, 
AVith broad impetuous sweep. 

The fast encroac'hmg tides supply 
The silence of the cloudless sky 
With mimic thunders deep. 

Dark-redd’ning from the channcl’d * isle 
(AVhere stands one solitary pile 
Unslated by the blast) 

'file w'.it( lifirc. like a sullen star, 

'Iwinklcs to many a dozing tar 
Rude s ladled on the mast. 

E\’n there— beneath that light-house tower 
In the tumultuous e\il hour 
Ere peace witJi .Sara came, 

Time was, 1 should h.i\e thought it sweet 
To count the et hoings of my feet, 

And watch the troubled flame. 

And there in black soul-jaundiced fit 
A sad gloom-pampered man to sit, 

And listen to the roar, 

AVhen mountain surges bellowing deep, 
AVith an uncouth monster leap 
Plunged foaimng on the shore. 


* llie Holmes, in the Bristol Channel. 
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Tlien by the lightning’s blaze to mark 
Some toiling temj^cst-shattered bark : 

Her vain distress-guns hear . 

And when a second sheet of light 
Flashed o’er the l»lackness of the night — 
To see m vessel there ' 

But fancy now more gaily sings ; 

Or if awhile she droop her wings, 

As skyiarkb ’mid the com, 

On simmer fields she grounds hqp breast : 
Th’ obli' lous popjiy o’er her nest 
Nods, 'ill returning morn. 

O mark those smiling tears, that swell 
The opened rose ' Fiom heaven they fell, 
And with the sunbeam blend ; 

Blest visitations from above • 

Such are the tcmlei woes of love 
Fost’rmg the heait the> bend 1 

When storm\ midnight howling round 
Beats on our roof with (Jatt'ring sound. 

To me }our arms sou'll stretc h • 

(Ircat Clod ' you’ll say — 'Fo us so kind, 

0 shelter from this loud bleak wind 
The houseless, friendless w'retch < 

The tears that tremble dowii your cheek, 
.Shall bathe my kissc*. chaste and meek 
In pil/s ilew' divine ; 

And from your heart the sighs that steal 
Shall m.'ike your rising bosom feel 
The answ ’ring swell of mine ' 

How' oft, iny love ! with shapings sw'cet 

1 paint the moment w'e shall meet ' 

With eager speed 1 dart — 

. 1 seize you in the vacant air, 

And fancy, w'lth a husliand's care, 

I press you to my heart I 
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TO A FRIEND, . 

IN ANSWER TO A MELANCHOLY LETTER. 

Away, those ctoiidy looks, that laboring sigh, 

I'hc peevish offspring of a sickly hour I 
Nor meanly thus complain of fortune’s power. 
When the blind gamester throws a luckless die. 

Yon setting sun flashes a mournful gleam 
Behind those broken clouds, hi.s stormy train ; 
'ro-morrow shall the many-coloured main 
In brightness roll beneath his orient beam < 

Wild as th’ autumnal gust, the hand of Time 
Flics o’er his mystic l)Te * in shadow)' dance 
'J’li' alternate groups of joy and grief advance, 
Responsive to his varying strains sublime ' 

Bear'" on its wing each hour a load of fate. 

The swain, w'ho lulled by .Seme's mild murmurs, led 
His weary oven to their night’y shed. 

To-day may rule a tempest-troubled State. 

Nor shall not fortune w'lth a vengeful smile 
Survey the sanguinary despot’s might. 

And haply hurl the pageant from his height, 

Unwept to wander in some savage isle. 

There, shiv’ring sad beneath the tempest's frown. 
Round his tired limbs to wrap the purple vest ; 

And mixed with nails and beads, an equal jest 1 
Barter for food the jewels of his crown. 
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COMPOSED AT CLEVEDON, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


My pensive Sara. ' thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit besule our cot, our cot o’ergrown 

With wliite-flowcred j.ismin, .mil the broad-leaved myrtle, 

And Will* h the clouds, that late were nch with light, 

Slow-sad<l’ning round, and mark the sfax of eve * 

Shine opposite ' Howr exquisite the scents 
.Snatched from )on bean-held • ami the world so hushed 1 
Hark ! the still murmur of the <listant sea 
Tell us of silence ! And th’ Kohan lute, 

How by the desulton' bree/e caressed. 

Like some coy ni.iid half-} lelding to her lo\cr. 

It [lours such swpet iqibraidings, as must needs 
'I'empt to re[>eat the wrong ! And now its stiings 
Boldlier swept, the long seijiiacioiis notes 
Over delicious surges sink and use, 

Such a soft doating witchery of sound. — 

Mcthinks, it should have been imjiossible 
Not to love all things in a world like this, 

"Where e’en the breezes of Hu* •simple air 
Possess the power and spint of nu lody ' 

And thus, my love ! as on the mul-vay slope 
Of yonder hill 1 stret('Ji my limbs at noon, 

Whilst thro’ my half-closed eyelids I behold 
The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on the mam, 

And tranquil muse upon tranquillity ; 

Full many a thought uncalled and undctained, 

And many idle flitting phantasies. 

Traverse my indolent and passive brain, 

A^ wild and various as the random gales 
That swell or flutter on this subject lute I 
And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps diversely framed 
lliat tremble into though^ as o’er them sweeps, 
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Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each, and God of all ? 

But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved woman ! nor such thoughts 
Dim and unliallowed dost thou not reject. 

And biddest me ni'alk humbly with my G^. 

Meek daughter in the family of Christ, 

Well hast thou said, and holily dispraised 
'Fhese shapings of the unregenerate mind. 

Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain philosojihy's aye-babbling spring. 

P'or never guiltless may I speak of Him, ^ 
lb' Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 
1 praise him', and with faith that m\y* fee/s; 

Who with Ills saving mercies healed me, 

A sinful and most miserable man, 

Wildered and dark, and gave^me to possess 
Peace, and this cot, and dice,* heart-honoured maid ! 


REFLECTIONS 


ON HAVING LEFT A PLACE OF RETIREMENT. 
Seimoni piopriora. — /for. 

Low was our pretty cot * our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, ami eve, and eaity mom, 

The sea’s faint niurniur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossomed ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined : the little landscape round 
Was green and woody and refreshed the eye. 

It was a spot, which you might aptly ca^ 


* L'ath^ n’evt point a mes yenx un ink «m 

bien et xnienx qu’avec ledevot, car il rahoane dav 

sens ct mon ame ne se fond point entieremeiU avec WllSiine ; il atfxoidau sp 
tacle le plus ravissant, et il ciieichc un syliqgisme lorsque Je m action 
grace . — AJjfiel h tlm^rUak par la Citoyenne RouukI. 


il Ini inlk^ue 
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The Valley of Seclusion ! Once I saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 

A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bnstowa’s citizen : methought, it calmed 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
With wiser feelmgs . for he paused, and looked 
With a pleased sadness, and gazed all around, 
'/Tien eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
And sighed, and said, tt was a Messed place. 

And we were blessed. < )ft \i ith patient car 
Ixmg-listcnmg to the viewless sky-lark*s note 
(Viewless, or haply for a moment seen 
Gleaming on sunny wing) — *And such,’ I said, 

* The inobtrusive song of happiness — 

Unearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
When the soul seeks to hear, when all is husked 
And the heart listens ! ' 


But the time, when first 
From that low dell steep up the stony mount 
I climbed with perilous toil and reached the top, 

<) what a goodly scene ’ Here the bleak mount. 

The bare bleak mountain speckled Ihm with sheep ; 
Grey clouds, that shadowing spot the sunny fields 
And river, now' with bushy rocks o’erbrowed. 

Now winding bright and full, w'lth naked lianks ; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and the wood, 

And cots, and hamlets, and famt city-spire : 

The Channel there ^ the islands and white sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and bhorelti ocean — 
It seemed like omnipresence ' (.od, methought, 

Had built him there aatemple : the whole W'orld 
Seemed imaged in its vast circumference. 

No ivish profaned my overwhelmed heart. 

Blest hour • it was a luxury — to be ! 

Ah quiet dell ! dear cot ' and mount sublime ! 

I was constrained to quit you Was it right, 

While my unnumbered brethren toiled and bled, 

That 1 sliould dream away the entiusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pamp’nng the coward heart 
With feelings all too delicate for use? 


i 

I 

i 




i 
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Sweet is the tear tliat from some Howard's eye 
Drops on the cheek of one he lifts from earth : 
And he, that works me good with unmoved face, 
Does it but half : he chills me while he aids, 

My benefactor, not my brother man ! 

Yet even this, this cold beneficence 
Seizes my praise, when I reflect on those, 

The sluggard vision-weaving tribe ! 

Who sigh for wretchedness, yet shun the wretched. 

Nursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful loves and dainty sympathies ! 

I therefore go, and join heatl, heart, and hand, 
Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight 
Of science, freedom, diul the trutii in Chnstr 
Vet oft when after honourable toil 
Rests the tired mind, and waking loves to dream. 
My spirit shall rev isit thee, dear cot ! 

Thy j'asmin and th> vviiidou -peeping rose. 

And myrtles fearless of the mild sea-air. 

And I shall sigh fond vvishcs^ — sw'cet abode ! 

Ail —had none greater ' and that all had such ! 


TO AN UNFORrUNATE WOMAN 


WHOM THE AUTHOR HAD KNOW’N IN THE DAYS' OF HER INNOCENCE. 


Myrtle loaf, that ill besped 
Finest in the gladsortie ray. 
Soiled beneath the common tread 
Far from thy protecting spray 1 

When the partridge o’er the sheaf 
Whirred along the yellow vale, 
Sad, 1 saw thee, heedless leaf 1 
Love the dalliance of the gale. 

Lightly didst thoii, foolish thing ! 
Heave and flutter to his sighs. 
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While the flatt’rer on his wing 
AVooed and whimpered thee to rise. 

Gaily from thy mother stalk 

Wert thou danced and wafted high ; 
Soon on this unsheltered walk 
Flung to fade, to rot, and die ! 


LINES 

ON OKSERVING A BlO'oOM ON HIE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 17961 

t 

Sweet flower ! that peeping from thy russet stem, 
Uiifpldest timidly (for in slntnge sort 
This dark, frceze-coateil, hoarse, teeth-chattenng month 
Hath borrovied Zephyr's \oice, and gazed upon thee 
With ‘blue \oluptuous c\e’;; alas, poor flower ! 

These are but flatteries of the faithless year. 

Perchance escaped its unknown polar cave 
Ev’n now the keen north east is on its way. 

Flower, tliat must perish ' shall I liken thee 
To some sweet girl of too, too rapid groivth 
Nippeel by consumption 'mid untimely charms? 

Or to Bnstowa’s bard,* the wondrous boy • 

An amaranth, which earth bcarce seemed to own, 
Blooming 'mid povert)'s drear wintry w'.iste, 

Till disappointment came, and pelting wrong 
Beat It to earth ? Or with indignant grief 
Shall 1 compare thee to ])oor Poland’s hope. 

Bright flower of hope killed in the opening bud ? 

Farewell, sweet blossom ' better fate be thine 
And mock my boding ! dim similitudes 
AVeaving in moral strains, I’ve stolen one hour 
Prom black anxiety that gnaws my heart 
P'or her who droops far-off on a sick bed : 

And the warm wooings of this sunny day 
Tremble along my frame and harmonize 
Th’ attempered brain, that even the saddest thoughts 
* Cbatteron. 




THE HOUR WHEN WE SHALL MEET AGAIN. 

{Composed during illnesSy and in absenee.) 

Dim hour ' that sleep’st on pillowing cloyds afar, 

O rise and yoke the turtles to thy car ' 

Bend o’er the traces, blame each lingering dove, 

And give me to the bosom of my love ! 

My gentle love, caressing and carest, 

With heaving heart shall cradle me to rest I 
Shed the warm tear-drop from her smiling eyes. 

Lull with fond woe, and mcd’cinc me with sighs ! 
Chilled by the night, the drooping rose of May 
Mourns the long absence of the lovely day ; 

Young day returning at her ]>romised hour 
Weeps o’er the sonows of her fav’nte flower; 

Wee]}s the soft dew, the balmy gale slie sighs, 

And darts a trembling lustre from her eyes. 

New life and joy th’ expanding flowret feels : 

His pitying mistress mourns, and mourning heals 1 


70 C. LLOYD, 

ON HIS PROPOSING TO DOMESTICATE WITH THE AUTHOR. 

A MOUNT, not wearisome and bare and steep, 

But a green mountain variously up-piled 
Where o’er the jutting rocks soft mosses creep 
Or coloured lichens with slow oozing weep ; 

Where cypress and the darker yew start wild ; 

And ’mid the summer torrent’s gentle dash 
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Dance brightened the red clusters of the ash ; 
Beneath whose boughs, by iltillest sounds beguiled, 
Calm pensivtness might muse herself to sleep ; 

Till haply startled by some fleecy dam, 

I'hat rustling on the bushy cliff above 
With‘'mclanLholy bleat of anxious love 
Made meek enquiry for her wand’nng lamb : 

Such a green mountain Hwere most sweet to climb 
K'en while the bosom ached with loneliness — 

How hea\ enly sweet, if some dear friend should bios 
Th* adveiit’rous toil, and up the jiath sublime 
Now letid, now follow , the glad landscape loiind. 
Wide and more Mide, increasmg without boiinil ! 

O then *twcre loveliest sympathy, to mark 
The berries of the half up tooted ash 
Dripping and bright , and list the torrent’s dasn — 
Beneath the cypress, or the }e\\ more il.uk, 

Seated at e.ase, on some smooth mossy rock ; 

In social silence now, and now t’ unloc k 
The ticasLired heart , arm linked in fiieiully aim, 

Save if the one, his muse’s wit( hing charm 
MuttVing brow-bent, at unwatched distant e lag , 

Till high o’er-head his beck’niiig friend appears. 

And from the forehead of the topmost crag 
Shouts eagerly * for haply there iiprears 
That shadowing pine its old rom.mtic limbs 
Which latest sh.ill detain the (‘nanioui..i1 si^ht 
Seen from below, when eve the valley dim®, 

Tmged yellow with the rich departing light , 

And haply, basoned in some unsunned cleft, 

A beauteous spring, the rock’.s collected tears. 

Sleeps sheltered there, scarce wrinkled by the gale ! 
Together thus, the world’s vain turmoil left. 

Stretched on the crag, and sh.idowed by the pine. 
And bending o’er the clear delicious fount, 

Ah, dearest Charles ' it were a lot divine 
To cheat our noons in moraluing mood. 

While west winds fanned our temples, toil-bcdewed : 
Then downwards slope, oft-pausing, from the mount, 
To some low mansion in some woody dale. 
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Where, smiling with blue eye, domestic bliss 
Gives tfus the husband the brother’s kiss 1 

Thus rudely versed in allegoric lore. 

The hill of knowledge I essayed to trace ; 

That verd’rous lull with many a resting-place ** 
And many a stream, whose warbling waters pour 
To glad and fertilize the subject plains ; 

'I'hat hill with secret springs, and nooks untroil. 
And many a fancy-blest ami holy sod 
W'here inspiration, his diviner stiains 
Low-miirm’ring, lay, and starting from the rocks 
•Stiff e\ ergreens, whose spreading foliage ukkIvs 
W ant’s barren soil, and the bleak frosts of age. 
And mad oppression’s thunder-clasiiing rage ! 

O meek retiring spirit! we will ilimb. 

Cheering and c heered, this lovely hill sublime ; 
And from the Stirling world uplifted high 
(Whose noises faintly wafted on the wind 
'L'o (|iiict nuisings shall attune the mind, 

And oft the melancholy Iheniu supply), 

'Fhere while tl^ jirosjiect thro’ the ga/Ing eye 
Pours all Its healthful greenness on the soul, 

We’ll laugh at wealth, ami learn to laugh at fame, 
Uur hopes, our knowledge, and our joys the same, 
As neiglib’nng fountains image each the whole. 
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RELIGIOUS MUSINGS. 


A DESULTORY POEM, WRITTEN ON THE CHRISTMAS EVE OF 1 794. 


What tho’ first, 

Tn years unsea-on’d, I attuned the lay 
To idle passio.i and unreal w oe > 

Yet venous truth her umpire o'er my son^' 
Hath now asserted falsehood’s evil brood, 
Viee and deceitful pleasure, she at once 
Excluded, and my fancy's careless toil 
Drew to the better cause ^—Akcnxbie. 


ARGUMENT. 

Introduction Person of Chiist. His prayer on the cioss. The process of his 
doctrines on the mind of the indivirlual. Charatter of the elect. Superstition. 
Digression to the present war. Origin and uses of goveinment and property. 
I'he present state of society. French revolution. MiUenniiun. Universal 
redemption. Conclusion. 

This is the time, when, most divine to hear. 

The voice of adoration rouses me, 

As with a cherub’s trump : and high upborne. 

Yea, minglmg with the choir, I seem to view 
The vision of the heavenly multitude, 

\Yho hymned the song of peace o’er Bethlehem’s fields \ 

Yet Thou more bright than all the angel host 
That harbingered thy birth, Thou, Man of Woes I 
Despishd Galilseaii 1 For the Great 
Invisible (by symbols only seen) 

With a peculiar and surpassing light 

Shines from the visage of th’ oppressed good man, 
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When hetfdless of himself the scoiirgbd saint 
Mourns for the oppressor. Fair the vernal mead. 

Fair the high grove, the sea, the sun, the stars ; 

True impress each of their creating Sire I 
Yet nor high grove, nor many-coloured mead, 

Nor the green ocean with his thousand isles, * 

Nor the starred azure, nor the sovran sun. 

E’er with such majesty of portraiture 
Imaged the supreme beauty tincreate, 

I As Thou, meek Saviour ! at the fearful hour 
AVhen thy insulted anguish winged the prayer 
Ifarped by archangels, when they sing of mercy ! 

Winch when the Almighty heard, from forth liis throne, 
Diviner light filled heaven with ccstacy ! 

Hcav'n's liyninings paused : and hell her yawning mouth 
Closed a brief moment 

Lovely was the death 
Of Him, whoso life was love I Holy with power 
He on the thought-benighted scejitic beamed 
Manifest (iodhead, melting into day 
What floating mists of dark idolatry 
llrokc and misshafJed the Omnipresent Sire • 

And first by fear uncharmed the droused soul, 

'I’lll of Its nobler nature it 'gan feel 

Dim recollections , and thence soared to hope, 

Strong to believe whate’er of mystic good 
Th’ Eternal dooms for his immortal sons. 

From hoiie and firmer faith to perfect love 
Attracted and absorbed - and centred there 
(lod only to behold, and know, and feel. 

Till by exclusive consciousness of God 
All self-annihilated it shall make 
God Its identity : God all m ail ! 

We and our Father one ! 

And blest are they, * 

Who in this fleshly world, the elect of heaven, 

Their strong eye darting thro' the deeds of men. 

Adore with stedfast unpresuining gaze 
Him, nature’s essence, mind, and energy I 

A 
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And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend. 

Treading beneath their feet all visible things 
As steps, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gradual — else nor glonfied nor loved. 

They nor contempt imbosom nor revenge : 

For they dare know of what may seem deform 
The supreme fair sole Opeiant : in whose sight 
AH things are pure, his strong controlling love 
Alike from all educing perfect good. 

Theirs, too, cclc^ tial courage, inly armed, 

Dwarhng earth’s giant brood, what tunc they muse 
On their great Father, /reat beyond compare ! 

And man hmg onwards \iew high o’er their heads 
His w'aving banners of omnipotence. 

They cannot dread created might, who love 
God, the Creator ’ — ^fair and lofty thought 1 
It lifts and swells my heart i And as I muse, 
lichold • a vision gathers in my soul. 

Voices and shadowy shapes ! In human guise 
I seem to see the phantom, fear, jiaas by. 

Hotly pursued, and pale ' From rock to rock 
He bounds w ith bleeding feet, and thro’ the sw'amp, 
The quicksand, and the groaning wilderness, 
Stniggles with feebler and yet feebler flight. 

But lo ! an altar in the wilderness, 

And eagerly, yet feelily, lo ! he grasps 

'I'hc altar of the living God I ami there 

With wan reverted face the trembling wTetch 

All wildly list’ning to his hunter-fienas 

Stands, till the last faint echo of their yell 

Dies in the distance. Soon refreshed from lieavcn 

He calms the throb and tempest of his heart. 

His countenance settles : a soft solemn bliss 
Sw'ims in his eyes ; his swimming eyes upraised ; 
And faith’s whole armour girds his limbs ! And thus 
Transfigured, with a meek and dreadless awe, 

A solemn hush of sp rit, he beholds 

All things of terrible seeming : ^’ea, unmoved 

Views e’en th’ immitigable ministers 


\ 

\ 
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That shower down vengeance on these latter days. 

For even these on wings of healing come, 

Yea, kindling with intenser Deity 
From the celestial mercy-seat they speed. 

And at the renovating wells of love 
Have filled their \ ials with salutary wrath. 

To sickly nature more medicinal 

Than what sweet balm the weeping good man pours 

Into the lone, despoiled traveler’s wounds ! 

Thus from th’ elect, regenerate thro’ faith, 

Pass the dark passions * and what thirsty cafes 
Drink up the spirit and the dim regards 
Self-centre. Lo, they vanish I or acquire 
New names, new features — ^by supernal grace 
Enrobed with light, and naturalized m heaven. 

As w'hcn a shepherd on a vernal morn 

Thro’ some thick fog creeps tim’rous with slow foot. 

Darkling with earnest eyes he traces out 
Th’ immediate road, all else of fairest kind 
Hid or deform’d. 13ut lo 1 the burning sun I 
Touched by the enchantment of that sudden beam 
Straight the black vapour melteth, and in globes 
Of dewy glitter gems each jilant and tree ; 

On every leaf, on every blade it hangs ; 

Dance glad the new-born intermingling rays. 

And wide around the landscape streams w'lth glory ! 

There is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 

Omnifjc. His most holy name is Love. 

Truth of subliming import I with the which 
'Who feeds and saturates his constant soul. 

He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting ! from himself he flies, 

Stands in the sun, and with no partial gaze 
Views all creation ; and he loves it all, 

* Our evil ^wions under the influence of religion become innocent, and may 
be made to animate our virtue — in the same manner as the thick mist, melted by i 
the sun, increases the light which it had before excluded. In the preening para- I 
graph, agreeably to this truth, we had allegorically narrated the transfijgnntion of 
fear into holy aw& 1 
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And ble«es it, and calls it veiy good ! 

This is indeed to dwell with the Most High I 
The cherubs and the trembling seraphim 
Can press no nearer to th* Almighty's throne. 

But that we roam unconscious, or with hearts 
Unfeeling of our universal Sire, 

Haply for this some younger angel now 
Loc^s down on human nature . and, behold ' 

A sea of blood bestrewed with wrecks, where mad 
Embattling interests on each other rush 
With unhelmed rage ! 

Tis the sublime of man, 

Our noontide majesty, 'u know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of one wondrous whole ! 

Tins fraternircs man, this constitutes 
Our chanties and bearings. But 'tis God 
Diffused thro’ all, that doth make all one whole ; 

This the worst superstition,’^ him cxiept 
Aught to desire, supreme reality > 

The plenitude and permanence of bliss 1 

0 fiends of superstition ! not that oft 

The erring pnest hath stained with brother's blood 
Your grisly idols, not for this may wrath 
Thunder against you from the Holy t)ne ^ 

But o'er some plain that steameth to the sun, 

Peoidcd with death ; or where more hideous trade 
Loud-laughing packs his bales of human anguish ; 

1 will raise up a mouining, O ye ticnds ! 

And curse your spells, that film the eye of faith. 

Hiding the pres^ant (iod ; whose presence lost, 

The moral world’s cohesion, we become 
An anarchy of spints ! Toy-bewitched, 

Made blind by lusts, disherited of soul, 

No common centre, man no common sire 

* If to make nught but the supreme reality the object of final puisuit, be super* 
stition ; if the atlriliulmg of tublime pmpeities to things or pcisons, which those 
things or perKms neither do or can pohsess, be superstition ; then avarioe and 
ambition are superstitions : and he, who wishes to estimate the evils of supersti- 
tion, should tnins[}OTt hini>elf, not to the temple of the Mexican deities, W to 
the plants of Flanders, or tlie coast of Afnca. — Such is the Kntiment conveyeil'in 
this and the subsequent lines. 
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Knoweth ! A sordid, solitapr thing, 

’Mid countless brethren, with a lonely heart 
Thro’ courts and cities the smooth savage roams, 
Feeling himself, his own low self, the whole ; 

When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one self* self, that no alien knows ! 

Self, far diffused as fancy’s wing can travel ! 

Self, spreading still ! oblivious of its own. 

Yet all of all possessing ! I'liis is faith ! 

This the Messiah’s destined victory ! 

But first offences needs must come ! Even now 
(Black hell laughs horrible — to hear the scoff j) 

Thee to defend, meek Galilaean ! Thee 
And thy mild laws of love unutterable. 

Mistrust and enmity have burst the bands 
Of social peace ; and list’ning treachery lurks 
With pious fraud to snare a brother’s life ; 

And childless widows o’er the groaning land 
Wall numberless ; and orphans weep for bread ! 

Thee to defend, dear Saviour of mankind 1 

lliee, T^mb of God i Thee, blameless Prince of Peace I 

From all sides rush the thirsty brood of war ! 

Austria, and that foul woman of the north, 

The lustful murd’ress of her w'edded lord ! 

And he, connatural mind ! whom (in their songs 
ISo bards of elder time had haply feign’d) 

Some fury fondled in her hate to man, 

Bidding her serpent hair in mazy surge 

Lick his young face, and at his mouth inbreathe 

Horrible sympathy ! And leagued with these 

Each petty German princeling, nursed in gore ! 

Soul-hardened barterers of human blood I 

Death’s prime slave-merchants 1 scorpion-whips of fate I 

Nor least in savagery of holy zeal, 

Apt for the yoke, the race degenerate. 

Whom Britain erst had blushed to call her sons ! 

Thee to defend the Moloch priest prefers 
The pra 3 rer of bate, and bellows to the herd 
That Deity, accomplice Deity, 

In the fierce jealousy of wakened wrath, 

AVill go forth with our armies and our fleets 
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To scatter the red ruin on their foes 1 
O blasphemy 1 to mingle fiendish deeds 
With blessedness ! 

T-ord of unsleeping love,* 

From everlasting Thou ! We shall not die. 

These, even these, in mercy didst thou form. 

Teachers of good thro* evil, by brief wrong 
Making truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o'er the fixed untrembling heart. 

In the primeval-age, a dateless while, 

Ibe vacant shepheril wandered with hu* flock, 

Pitching his tent whcie’er the green grass waved. 

But soon imagination conjured up ' 

An host of new desires . ^\ltll busy aim. 

Each for liifpself, earth’s eager children toiled. 

So property began, twy-streaming fount. 

Whence vice and virtue flow, honey and gall. 

Hence the soft couch, and many-coloured robe, 

The timbrel, and arched dome, and costly feast, 

With all th’ inventive arts, that niirscil the soul 

• To forms of beauty, and by sensual wants 
Unsensualized the mind, which in the means 
Learned to forget the grossness of the end. 

Best pleasured with its own actiMty. 

And hence disease that withers manhood’s arm, 

'Jlie daggered envy, spint-quenching nant. 

Warriors, and lords, and pnests— all the aote ills 
That vex and desolate our mortal life : 

Wide-wasting ills ! yet each th’ immediate source 
Of mightier good. I'heir keen necessities 
To ceaseless action goading human thought 
Have made earth’s reasoning animal her lord ; 

* ' Art thou not from everlasting, O Lori, mine Holy One 7 We diall not 
(lie. O Lordi thou ha^t ordained them for judgment,’ &&, Habakkuk i. I3. Jn 
this paragraph the author recalls himself from his indig;nation against the instni- 
iiients of evil, to contemplate the usei of these evils in the great process of Divine 
benevolence. lu the first age men were innocent from ignorance of vice : they 
fell, that by the knowledge of consequoices they might attam mtellectual secunty, 
I. e. virtue, which is a wise and strong-nerved innocence. 
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And the palc-featured sage’s trembling hand 
Strong as an host of armed deities. 

From avarice thus, from luxury and war, 

Sprang he<i\cnly science ; and from science freedom. 
O’er wakened realms philosophers and bards 
Spread in concentnc circles * they whose souls, 
Conscious of their high dignities from'^God, 

Brook not wealth’s nvalry ; and they who, long 
i'maraoured with the charms of order hate 
'J’h' unseemly diS])roportion • and whoe’er 
'I'urn with mild sorrow from the victor's car* 

And the low puppetry of thrones, to muse 
On that blest tnuinjih, when the patriot sage 
Called the red lightnings from th’ o’er-rushing cloud 
And dashed the beauteous terrors on the earth, 
.Smiling majestic Such a phalanx ne’er 
Measured firm paces to the calming sound 
Of Spartan flute ! 'J'hese on tlie fated day, 

^Mien, stung to rage by pity, eloquent men 
Ha\e louseii with pealing voice th’ unnumbered tribes 
That toil and groan and bleed, hungry and blind, 
These, hushed awdiile with patient eye serene. 

Shall watch the mad careering of the storm ; 

Then o’er the wild and w'avy chaos rush 

And tame th’ outrageous mass, with plastic might 

Moulding confusion to such ])erfect forms, 

As erst were wont, bright Melons of the day I 
To float before them, when, the summer noon, 
Beneath some arched romantic rock reclined 
They felt the sea-breerc lift their youthful locks 
Or in the month of blossoms, at mild eve. 

Wandering with desultor)r feet, inhaled 
The wTifted perfumes, gazing on the woods. 

The many-tinted streams, and setting sun 
With all his gorgeous company of clouds. 

In ecstasy I then homew-aid as they stray’d 
Cast the sad eye to earth, and inly mused 
Why there was misery in a world so fair. 

Ah, far removed from all that glads the sense. 
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From all that softens or ennobles man, 

The wretched many ! Bent beneath their loads 
They gape at pageant power, nor recognize 
Their cots’ transmuted plunder * from the tree 
Of knowledge, ere the vernal sap had risen. 

Rudely disbranched ! Evil society 1 
Fitliest depictured by some sun-scorcht waste, 
here oft majestic thro* the tainted noon 
The simoom sails, before whose purple pomp 
Who falls not prostrate dies I and where, by night. 
Fast by each precious fountain on green herbs 
The lion couches ; or hyaena dips 
' Deep in the lucid str«‘am his gore-stained jaws ; 

Or serpent plants his vast moon-glittenng bulk, 
Caught in whose monstrous twine behemoth * yells, 
His bones loud-crashing I 
« 

O ye numberless, 

Ye, whom oppression’s ruffian gluttony 
Drives from the feast of life • O thou poor wretch, 
'Who nursed in darkness and made wild by want 
Roamest for prey, yea, thy unnatural hand 
Dost lift to deeds of blood ! O {lale-eycd form. 

The rictim of seduction, doomed to know 
Nights of pollution, days of blasphemy ; 

^Vho in thy orgies with loathed M'assailers 
Must gaily laugh, while thy remembered home 
Gnaws like a viper at thy secret heart I 
O agfcd women 1 ye who weekly catch 
The morsel tost by law-forced chanty, 

And die so sfcrwly, that none call it murder 1 
O loathly suppliants 1 ye that unreceived 
Totter heart-broken from the closing gates 
Of the full lazar-house ; or, gazing, stand 
Sick with despair ! O ye to glory’s field 
Forced or ensnared, who, os ye gasp in death, 

Bleed with new wounds beneath the vulture’s beak I 
O thou poor widow, who in dreams dost view 

* Behemoth in Hebrew aignifies wild beasts in general. Some 
the elephant; some the hippopotamus ; some affirm it is the wild-bulL 
i^designates any large quahuped. 


believe it im 
P oetically, 
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Thy husband’s mangled corse^ and from short dose 
Start’st with a shnek; or in thy half-thatched cot, 
Waked by the wintry night-storm, wet and cold, 
Cower’st o’er thy screaming baby 1 Rest awhile. 
Children of i^etchedness ! more groans must nse, 
More blood must steam, or ere your wrongs be fuU. 
Yet is the day of retribution nigh : ^ 

The Lamb of God hath opened the fifth seal : 

I And upward rush on swiftest wing of fire 
! Ill’ innumerable multitude of wrongs 
J By man on man ;nflicted ! Rest awhile, 

: Children of wretchedness ! the hour is nigh . 

! And lo I the great, the nch, the mighty men, 

I The kings and the chief captams of the world, 

{ With all that fixed on ‘high like stars of heaven 
j Shot baleful influence, shall be cast to earth, 

I Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely fruit ^ 

j Shook from the fig-tree by a sudden stornu 
! Ev’n now the storm begins : each gentle name, 
haith and meek piety, with fearful joy 
Tremble far off— for lo ' the giant frenzy. 

Uprooting empties with his whirlw'ind arm, 

Mockeih high Heaven ; burst hideous from the cell 
AVherc the old hag, unconquerable, huge. 

Creation's eyeless drudge, black rum, sits 
Nursing th’ impatient eartlujuake. 

O return : 

Pure faith ! meek piety ! The abhorred form 
Whose scarlet robe was stiff witli earthly pomp. 

Who drank iniquity in cups of gold. 

Whose names were many and all blasphemous, 

Hatli met tlie horrible judgment < Whence that cry? 
The mighty army of foul spirits shrieked, 

Disherited of earth 1 For she hath fallen 
On whose black front was Avritten Mystery ; 

She that reeled heavily, whose wine was blood ; 

She that worked whoredom with the demon power. 
And from the dark embrace all evil things 
Brought forth and nurtured — mitred atheism ; 

And patient folly, who on bended knee 
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Gives back the steel that stabbed him ; and pale fear, 

Hunted by ghastlier shapinp^ than surround 
Moon-blasted madness when he yells at midnight 1 
Return, pure faith 1 return, meek piety 1 
The kingiloms of the world are yours : each heart 
Self-governed, the vast family of love, 

Raised from the copimon earth by common toi4 
Knjoy the equal produce. Such delights 
As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 

When in some hour of solemn jubilee 
The massy gates of Paradise are thrown 
Wide open, and forth come in fragments wild 
Sweet echoes of uneaithly melodics, 

And odours snatched .rom beils of amaranth, 

And they, that from the crystal river of life 
Spring up on freshened wing, ambrosial gales 1 
The favoured good man m his lonely walk 
Perceives them, and his silent spirit drinks 
Strange bliss which he shall recognize in heaven. 

And such delights, siit'h strange beatitude 

Seize on my young anticipating heart * 

When that blest future rushes on my view ! 

For in his own and m his I'ather’s might 

The Saviour comes ! while us the thousand years * 

• I.ead up their mystic dance, the desert shouts ! 

Old Ocean claps his hands ' The mighty dead 
Rise to new life, whoe'er from earliest time 
With conscious zeal had urged love’s womlrous plan, 
Coadjutors of God. To Milton’b trump 
The high groves of the renovated earth 
Unbosom their glad echoes - inly hushed 
Adoring Newton his serener eye 
Raises to heaven : and he of mortal kind 

Wisest, he t first who mark’d the ideal tnbes 

• 

* The millennium : — ^in which I suppose, that man will continue to eniny the 
highest gloiy of which his human nature is copable.— That all who in past ages 
have endeavoured to ameliorate the state of man, will rise and enjt^ the fruits and 
flowers, the imperceptible seeds of which they had sown in their former life ; and 
that the wicked w'lll, during the same period, be suflering the remedies adapted to 
their several bad habits. I suppose that thi» period will be followed by the pass- 
ing away of this earth, and by oiir entering tlie state of pure intellect ; when all 
creation shall rest from its labours. t David Hartl^. 
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Up the fine fibres thro* the sentient brain 
Pass m fine suiges. Pressing on his steps, 

Lo ! Priestley there, patriot, £uid saint, and sage 1 
Him, full of years, from his loved native land 
Statesmen blood-stained and pnests idolatrous, 

By dark lies madd’ning the blind multitude. 

Drove with vain hate. Calm, pitying he retired, 
And mused expectant pn these promised years. 

O years ! the blest preeminence of saints I 
Ye sweep athwart my gaze, so heavenly-bright, 

The wings that veil th’ adoring seraph's eyes. 

What time he bends before the jasper throne,* 
Reflect no lovelier hues' yet >e depart, 

And all beyond is darkness ! Heights most strange, 
When fancy falls, fluttering her idle wing. 

For who of woman burn may paint the hour. 

When, .seized in his mid course, the sun shall wane, 
Making noon ghastly ! Who of woman born 
May image, how the red-eyed fiend outstretcht 
Beneath the unsteady feet of Nature groans. 

In feverish slumbers — destined then to wake, 

When fiery wliirlwmds thunder his dread name, 
Destniclion i when ^he sons of morning shout, 

The angels shout, Destine tion ! — How his arm 
The lost gre.it spirit lilting high m air 
Shall sw'ear by Him, the ever-livmg One, 

Time IS no more 1 

Believe thou, O my soul. 

Life is a vision sliadowy of truth ; 

And vice, and anguish, and tin; wormy grave, 

Shapes of a dream ! The veiling clouds retire. 

And lo 1 the throne of the redeeming God 
Wraps m one light earth, heaven, and deepest helL 

Contemplant spirits ! ye that hover o'er 
With untired gaze th' immeasurable fount 
Ebullient with creative Deity ! 

And ye of plastic pow'er, tlut interfused 
• Rev. IV. a, 3. 
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Roll thro’ the grosser and material mass 
In organising surge 1 Holies of God I 
(And what if monads of the iniinite mind 7) 

I haply journeying my immortal course 
Sha,ll sometime join your mystic choir I Till then 
I discipline my young noviciate thought 
In ministeries of heart-stirring song, 

And aye on meditation's heaven-ward wing 
Soaring aloft I breathe th’ empyreal air 
Of love, omnihe, omnipresent love, 

Whose day-spring nses glorious m my soul 
As the great sun, when he his mfluence 
Sheds on the frost-bound waters — ^The glad stream 
Flows to the ray and warbles as it flows. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS. 


A VISION. 


Auspicious Reverence I Hush all iQeaner song. 

Ere we the deep preluding strain have poured 
To the Great Father, only Rightful King, 

Eternal Father < King Omnipotent I 
To the Will Absolute, the One, the Good ! 

The I AM, the Word, the Life, the Living God I 

Such symphony requires best instrument. 

Seize, then, my soul I from Freedom’s trophied dome 
The harp which haiigeth high between the shields 
Of Brutus and T^omdas ! With that 
Strong music, that .so4,citing spell, force back 
Man's free and stirring spirit that lies entranced. 

For what is freedom, but the unfettered use 
Of all the powers which God for use had given ? 

But chiefly this, him first, him last, to view 
Through meaner powers and secondary thmgs 
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Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze. 

For all that meets the bodily sense 1 deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 
For infant minds ,* and we in this low world 
Placed with our l^cks to blight reality. 

That we may learn with young unwoimded ken 
The substance from its shadow. Infinite Love, 
Whose latence is the plenitude of all. 

Thou with retracted beams, and sclf-eclipse 
Veiling, rcvcalest thme eternal Sun. 

But some theie are who deem themselves most free 
When they within this gross and visible sphere 
Cham down the winged thought, scoffing ascent, 
Proud in their meanness : and themselves they cheat 
With noisy emptiness of learned phrase, 

Their subtle fluids, imjiacts, essences, 

Self-working tools, uncaused effects, and all 
I'liose blind omnisciciits, those almighty slaves, 
Untenanting creation of its God. 

But properties are God the naked mass 
(If mass iJicre be, fantastic guess or ghost) 

Acts only by its inactivity. 

Here we pause humbly. Others lioldlier think 
That as one body seems the aggregate 
Of atoms numberlc'is, each organized ; 

.So by a strange and dun similitude 
Infinite m>nads of sclf-('ons( iou.s minds 
Are one all-conscious Spirit, which informs 
With absolute ubiquity of thought 
(His one eternal self-afiiniiing act ') 

All his involved Monads, that yet seem 
With various province and apt agency 
Each to pursue its own self-ccfttring ena. 

Some nurse the infant diamond in the mine ; * 

Some roll the genial juices through the oak ; * 

Sdme drive the mutinous clouds to clash m air. 

And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed. 

Yoke the red lightnings to tlieir vqfleying car. 

I'hus these pursue their never-vai}'ing course. 
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No eddy in their stream. Others, more wild, 

With complex interests weaving human fates, 

Duteous or proud, alike obedient all, 

Evolve the process of eternal good. 

And what if some rebellious o'er dark realms 
Arrogate power? yet these tram up to God, 

And on the rude eye, unconfirmed for day, 

Flash meteor-lights better than total gloom. 

As ere from Liciile-Oaive’s vapoury heail 
The Laplander beholds the far-off sun 
Dart his slant beam on unobeying snows. 

While yet the stem .md solitary night 
Brooks no alternate sway, the Boreal Mom 
With mimic lustre substitutes its gleam, 

Guiding his course or by Nicmi lake 
Or Baida Zhiok,* or the mossy stone 
Of Solfar-kapper,t while the snowy blast 
Drifts arrowy by, or eddies round his sledge. 

Making the poor babe at its inothci's back % 

Scream in its scanty cradle ' he the while 
Wms gentle solace as with upward eye 
He marks the streamy banners of the North 
Thinking himself those happy spirits shall join 
'W'ho there in floating robes of rosy light 
Dance sportively. For Fancy is the power 
'J'hat first iinsensiializes the clirk mind, 

Giving It new delights ; and bids it swell 

* Baida Zhiok ; i e. mons allitudinus, the hii^hest mountain iu Lapland, 
i* i$olfar-kapper , cajiitium Solfai, hic locus omnium quotquot vclcrum Lappo- 
num superstitio sacrificiis religiosoque cultui dedicavit, cclcbnnissimasmt, in parte 
sinus aobtialis situs semimillians spatio a man distans. Ipse locus, quern cunooi- 
tatik gratia aliqiuuido me invisisse meraini, duabus preahis lapidibus, sibi invicbm 
oppositis, qufirum alter muscocircumdatnseral.conslabat — LeemutsjeLa/^omtM, 
t Tlie Lajpland women cany tHhir infants at thdr back in a piece of excavated 
wood, which serves them for a cradle. Opposite to the infiinrs mouth there is a 
hole fat It to breathe through — Mirandum proisus est ct vix creilibile nisicui ridisse 
contigit* Lappones hjreme iter facientes per vastos monies, perque homda et invia 
tesqna, eo preseitim tempore quo omnia perpetuis luvibus obtecta*sunt et nives 
ventis agitantur et in gyros aguntur, viam ad destinata loca absque errore mvenue 
posses lactantem autem infantem si quern habeal, ipsa mater in dono bajulat, in 
excavato ligno (Gieed’k ipsi focant) quod pro cunis utuntur : in hoc lofans pannis 
et pellibua coavolutus coUigatns jacet — Leemtus de Lap^mbus. 
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With wild activity j and peopling air. 

By obscure fears of beings invisible, 

Emancipates it frdVn the grosser thrall 
Of the present impulse, teaching self-control, 

Till Superstition with unconscious hand 

Seat Reason on her throne. Wherefore not vain, 

Nor yet without permitted power impressed, 

I deem those legends teiriblc, with which 
The polar ancient thrills his uncouth throng: 

IVhether of pitying Spirits that make their moan 
O’er slaughtered infants, or diat giant bird 
] Vuokho, of whose rushing wings the noise , 

j Is tempest, when the unutterable * sliape 

I Speeds from the mother of Death, and utters once 

j That shriek, which never murderer heard, and lived. 

I Or if the Oreenland Wiz.ird in strange trance 

j Pierces the un travelled realms of Ocean's bed 

J Over the abysm, even to that uttermost cave 

\ By mis-shaped prodigies beleaguered, such 

As earth ne’er bred, nor air, nor the upper sea : 

Where dwells the Fur)' Form, whose unheard name 
With eager eye, jiale check, suspended breath, 

^ And lips half-opening with the dread of sound, 

' Unsleeping Silence guards, worn out with fear 
I^st haply 'scaping on some treacherous blast 
The fateful wo^ let slip the elements 
And fienzy Nature. Yet the wizard her, 

Armed wnth Tomgarsuck’st power, the Spirit of Good, 
Forces to unchain the foodful progeny 

Of the Ocean stream , thence thro’ the realm of Souls, 

' Where live the Innocent, os far from cares 

As from the storms and overwhelming waves 

• Jaibme Aibmo, 

+ ney call the Good Spirit Tornganuck. Ihe other great bat malignant spirit 
is a nameless female ; she dwells under the sea in a great house, where she can 
detain in captivity all the animals of the ocean by her magic power. When a 
drarth befiills the Greenlanders, an Angdeok or magician must undertake a jonmey 
thither. He passes through the kingdom of souls over a horrible abyss into the 
Palace of this phantom, and by his enchantments causes the captive creatures to 
ascend directly to the lutfiice of the ixean. — bee Crattt^s Ilutory 0/ Grwmlandt 
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TRat tumble on the surface of the deep, 

Returns with far-heard pant, hotly pursued 
By the fierce Warders of the Sea, once more, 

Ere by the frost foreclosed, to repossess 
His fleshly mansion, that had staid the while 
In the dark tent wi^m a rowVing group 
Untenanted. — ^Wikl phantasies I yet wise, 

Cn the victorious goodness of high God 
Teaching reliance, and medicinal hope, 

Till from Bethabra northward, hea\'enly Truth 
With gradual steps, winning her difficult way. 
Transfer their rude Faith perfected and pure. 

If there be beings of higlier class than Man, 

I deem no nobler jirovince they possess, 

Than by disposal of apt circumstance 

To rear up kingdoms : and the deeds they prompt, 

Distinguishing from mortal agency. 

They choose their human ministers from such states 
As still the Epic song half fears to name, 

Repelled from all the minstrelsies tliat strike 
The palace-roof and soothe the monarch's pride. 

And such, perhaps, the Spirit, who (if words 
Witnessed by answering de^s may claim our faith) 
Held commune with that warrior-maid of France 
Who scourged the Invader. From her infant days, 
With Wisdom, mother of retired thoughts. 

Her soul had dwelt ; and she was quick to m.irk 
The good and evil thing, m human lore 
Undisciplined. For lowly was her birth, 

And Heaven had doomed her eaily years to toil, 
That pure from tyranny's least deed, herself 
Unfeared by fellow-natures, she might wait 
On the poor labounng man with kiudly looks. 

And minister refreshment to the tired 
Way-wanderer, when along the rough-hewn bench 
The sweltry man had stretched him, and aloft 
Vacantly watched the rudely-pictured board 
Which on the mulberry-bough with welcome creak 
Swung to the pleasant breeze. Here, too, the Maid 
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Leamt more than schools could teach : Man’s shiftii^ mind. 

His vices and his sorrows I And full oft 

At tales of cruel wrong and strange distress 

Had wept and shiver^. To the tottering eld 

Still as a daughter would she run : she pl^ed 

His cold limbs at the sunny door, and loved 

To hear him story, in his garrulous sort, 

Of his eventful years, all come and gone. 

So twenty seasons past The Virgin's form, 

Active and tall, nor sloth nor luxury 

Had shrunk or paled. Her front sublime and broad. 

Her flexile eye-brows wildly haired and low, 

And her full eye, now bnght, now unillumed. 

Spake more than Woman’s thought ; and all her face 
Was moulded to such features as declared 
That pity there had oft and strongly worked, 

And sometimes indignation. Bold her mien. 

And like a haughty huntress of the woods 
She moved : >et sure she was a gentle maid ! 

And in each motion her most innocent soul 
Beamed forth so brightly, that who saw would say 
Guilt was a thing impossible in her ' 

Nor idly would have said— for she had li\ed 
In this bad World, as in a place of tombs. 

And touched not the pollutions of the dead. 


Twas the cold season, w'hen the rustic’s eye 
From the drear desolate whiteness of his fields 
Rolls for relief to watch the skyey tints 
And clouds slow varying their huge imagery ; 
When now, as she \ras wont, the health&l Maid 
Had left her pallet ere one beam of day 
Slanted the fog-smoke. She went forth alone 
Urged by the indwelling angel-guidc, that oft, 

W'lth dim inexplicable sympadiies 
Disquieting the heart, shapes out Man’s course 
To the predoomed adventure. Now the ascent 
She climbs of that steep upland, on whose top 
The Pilgrim-man, who long smee eve had watched 
5 
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The alien shine of unconceming stars, 

Shouts to himself, there first the Abbey-lights 
Seen in Neufchatel’s vale ; now slopes adown 
The winding sheep-track vale-ward : when, behold 
In the first entrance of the level road 
An unattended team ! The foremost horse 
Lay with stretched limbs ; the others, yet alive 
B'lt stiff and cold, stood motionless, their manes 
Hoar with the frozen night dews. Dismally* 

The dark-red dawn now glimmered ; but its gleams 
Disclosed no face of man. 'I'he Maiden paused, 

Then hailed who might be ne.ir. No voice replied. 

From the tliwart wain at length there reached her car 
A sound so feeble that it almost seemed 
Distant : and feebly, with slow effort pushed, 

A miserable man crept forth . his limbs 
The silent frost had eat, scathing like fire. 

Famt on the shafts he rested. She, meantime. 

Saw crowded close beneath the covertiiie 
A mother and her children — lifeless all. 

Yet lovely • not a lineament was marred — 

Death had put on so sluinber-hke a form ' 

It was a piteous sight ; and one, a babe. 

The crisp milk frozen on us innocent lips. 

Lay on the woman’s arm, its little hand 
Stretched on her bosom. 

Mutely questioning 

The Maid gazed wildly at the living wretch. 

He, his he^ feebly turning, on the group 
looked with a vac<int stare, and his eye spoke 
The drowsy calm that steals on worn-out anguish. 

She shuddered ; but, each vainer pang subdued, 

Quick disentangling from the foremost horse 

The rustic ban^, with difficulty and toil 

The stiff cramped team forced homeward. There arrived. 

Anxiously tends him she with healing herbs, 

And weeps and prays — but the numb power of Death 
Spreads o’er his limbs ; and ere the noontide hour, 

The hovering spirits of his wife and babes 
Hail him immom ! Yet amid bis pangs, 
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With mterraptions long from ghastly throes. 

His voice had faltered out this simple tale. 

The villa^, where he dwelt a husbandman, 

By sudden inroad had been seized and fired 
I.Ate on the yester-evening. With his wife 
And tittle ones he hurried his escape: 

They saw the neighbounng hamlets flame, they heard 
Uproar and shrieks ! and terror-struck drove on 
Through unfrequented roads, a weary way I 
But saw nor house nor cottage. All had quenched 
Their evening hearth-fire : for the alarm h^ spread. 
The air clipped keen, ihe night was fanged with frost, 
And they provisionless • The weejung wife 
111 hushed her children’s moans ; and still they moaned. 
Till fright and cold and hunger drank their life. 

They closed their eyes in sleep, nor knew 'twas death. 
He only, lashing his o’er-weaned team. 

Gained a sad respite, till beside the base 
Of the high hiU his foremost horse dropped dead. 

Then hopeless, strengthless, sick for lack of food. 

He crept beneath the coverture, entranced. 

Till wakened by the maiden. — Such his tale. 

Ah ! suflering to the height of what was suffered, 
Stung with too keen a sympathy, the Maid 
Brooded with moving lips, mute, startful, dark ! , 

And now her flushed tumultuous features shot 
Such strange vivacity, as fires the eye 
Of misery fancy-craz^ 1 and now once more 
Naked, and void, and fi.xed, and all within 
The unquiet silence of confused thought 
And shapeless feelings. For a mighty hand* 

Was strong upon her, till in the heat of soul 
To the high hill-top tradng back her steps. 

Aside the beacon, up whose smouldered stones 
The tender ivy-trails crept thinly, there, 

Unconscious of the driving element. 

Yea, swallowed up in the ominous dream, she sate 
'Ghastly as broad-eyed Slumber I a dim anguish 
Breathed from her look I and still with pant and sob, 
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Inly she toiled to flee, and still subdued, 

‘Felt an inevitable Presence near. 

Thus as she toiled in troublous ecstasy, 

A horror of great darkness wrapt her round. 

And a voice uttered forth uneaiihly tones, 

Calming her soul, — ‘ O Thou of the Most High « 

Chosen, whom all the perfected in Heaven 
Behold expectant 

[The following fragments were intended to form part of the poem when finished.] 

^ Maid beloved of Heaven 1 
(To her the tutelary Power exclaimed) 

Of Chaos the adventurous progeny 
Thou seest ; foul missionancs of foul sire, 

Fierce to regain the losses of that hour 

When Love rose glittering, and his gorgeous w'lngs 

Over the abyss fluttered with such glad noise. 

As what time after long and pestful calms. 

With slimy shapes and miscreated life 
Poisoning the vast Pacific, the fresh breeze 
Wakens the merchant-sail iipnsing. Night 
A heavy unimaginable moan 
Sent forth, when she the Protoplast beheld 
Stand beauteous on confusion’s charmed wave. 

Moaning she fled, and entered the Profound 
That leads with downward w-indings to the cave 
Of darkness palpable, desert of Death 
Sunk deep beneath Gehenna's massy roots. 

There many a dateless age the beldam lurked 
And trembled , till engendered by tierce Hate, 

Fierce Hate and gloomy Hope, a Dream arose, 

Shaped like a black cloud marked witli streaks of fire. 

It roused the Hell-Hag ; she the dew damp wiped 
From off her brow', and through the uncouth maze 
Retraced her .steps ; but ere she reached the mouth 
Of that drear labyTinth, shuddering she paused, 

Nor dared re-enter the diminished Gulf. 

As through the dark vaults of some mouldered tower . 
(Which, fearful to.approach, the evening hind 
Circles at distance in his homeward way) 
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The winds breathe hollow, deemed the j^niog groan 
Of prisoned spirits ; with such fearful voice 
Night murmured, and the sound thro’ Chaos went 
Leaped at her call her hideous-fronted brood I 
A dark behest they heard, and rushed on earth ; 

Since that sad hour, in camps and courts adored, 
Rebels from God, and tyrants o’er Mankind T 


From his obscure haunt 
Shrieked Fear, of Cruelty the ghastly dam, 
Feverous yet freezing, eager-paced yet slow. 

As she that creeps from forth her swampy reeds, 
Ague, the biform hag ! when early Spring 
Beams on the marsh-bred vapours. 


’ Even so (the exulting Maiden said) 

The sainted heralds of good tidings fell, 

And thus they witnessed God ’ But now the clouds 
Treadmg, and storms beneath their feet, they soar 
Higher, and higher soar, and soaring sing 
Loud songs of triumph 1 O ye spirits of God, 

Hover around my mortal agonies 1 ’ 

She spake, and instantly faint melody 
Melts on her ear, soothing and sad, and slow, 

Such measures, as at calmest midnight heard 
By aged hermit in his holy dream. 

* Foretell and solace death ; and now they rise 
Louder, as when with harp and mingled voice 
The white-robed * multitude of slaughtered saiMi 
At Heaven’s wide-ofiened portals gratulant 
Receive some martyred patnot The harmony 
Entranced the Maid, till each suspended sense 
Brief shimber seized, and confused ecstasy. 

* Revelations, vi. 9, ii. And when he had opened the fifth seal, I saw nnder 
the altar the soub of them that were slain for the word of (kid, ana for the testi- 
mony which they held. And white robes were given nnto eveiy one of them, and 
It was said unto them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also and their brathrei^ that should be killed as thev were, should 
be folfilled. 
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At length awakening slow, she gazed around : 

And through a mist, the rclique of that trance, 

Still thinning as she gazed, an Isle appeared. 

Its high, o'er-honging, white, broad-breasted cliffs. 

Glassed on the subject ocean. A vast plain 
Stretched opposite, where e\cr and anon 
The plough-man following sad his meagre team 
Turned up fresh skulls imstartled, and the bones 
Of fierce hate-breathing combatants, who there 
All mingled lay beneath the common earth. 

Death’s gloomy reconcilement ' O'er the fields 
Stept a fair Form, repairing all she might. 

Her temples olive-wreathed ; and where she trod, 

Fresh flowerets rose, and many a foodfiil herb. 

But wan her cheek, her footsteps insecure, 

And anxious pleasure beamed in her faint eye. 

As she had newly left a couch of pain. 

Pale convalescent ' (yet some tune to rule 
With power exclusive o’er the w illing world. 

That blest prophetic mandate then fulfilled — 

Peace be on Earth !) A hapjiy while, but brief^ 

She seemed to w'anclcr with assiduous feet. 

And healed the recent harm of chill and blight, 

And nursed each plant that fair and virtuous grew. 

But soon a deep precursive sound moaned* hollow - 
Black rose the clouds, and now (as in a dream) 

Their reddening shapes, transformed to wnmor-hosts, • 
Coursed o’er the sky, and battled in mid^ur. 

Nor did not the laige blood-drojis fall from L. tven 
For^ntous ! while ^oft were seen to float, * 

Like hideous 'features booming on the mist, 

Wan stains of ominous light ! Resigned, yet sad, 

The fair Form bowed her olive-crowncd brow, 

Then o'er the plain with oft reverted eye 
Fled till a place of tombs she reached, and there 
Within a ruined sepulchre obscure 
Found hiduig-place. 


The delegated Maid 

Gazed through hef tears, then in sad tones exclaimed ; — 
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‘Thou mild-eyed Form ! wherefore, ah I wherefore fled? 
The power of Justice, like a name all light, 

Shone from thy brow ; but all they, who unblamed 
Dwelt in thy diVbllings, call thee Happiness. 

Ah ! why, uninjured and unproflted, 

Should multitudes against their brethren rush ? 

Why sow they guilt, still reaping misery ? 

T.enient of care, thy songs, O Peace ' are sweety 
J As after showers the perfumed gale of eve, 

> 'I'hat flings the cool drops on a feverous cheek ; 

, And gay thy grassy altar piled with fruits. 

( But boasts the shrine of demon War oneicharm, 

. Save that i\ith many an oigie strange and foul, 

! Dancing around with interwoven arms, 

1 The maniac Suicide and giant Murder 

j Exult in then fierce union 1 1 am sad, 

t And know not why the simple peasants crowd 

I Beneath the Chieftains’ standard > ’ 'I'hus the Maid. 

j To her the tuletary Spirit said ; 

j ‘ Wherf luKury and lust’s c.shausted stores 

I No more can rouse the appetites of kings ; 

( When the low flaltery of their reptile lords 

j Falls flat and henv\ on the accustomed ear ; 

When eunuchs sing, and fools bufToonery make, 

And daftcers w»-ithe their harlot-limbs in vain ; 

Then War and all its dread sicissitudes 
Pleasingly agitate their stagnant hearts ; 

Its hopes, its fears, its victories, its defeats, 

Insipid royalty’s keen condiment ! 

• Therefore uninjured and unprofited 
(Victims at once and executioners), 

The congregated husbandmen lay waste 
The vineyard and the harvest. As along 
The Bothnic coast, or southward of the Line, 

Though hushed the winds and cloudless the high noon. 
Yet if leviathan, weary of ease. 

In sports unwieldy toss his island-bulk,' 

Ocean behind him billows, and before 
A storm of waves breaks foamy on the strand. 

And hence, for times and seasons bloody and dark, 
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Short Peace shall skin the wounds of causeless War, 

And War, his stnined sinews knit anew, 

Still violate the unfinished works of Peace. 

But yonder look ' for more demands fty view I ' 

He said : and straightway from the oppraite Isle 
A vapour sailed, as when a cloud, exhaled 
From Egypt's fields that steam hot pestilence, 

Travels the sky for many a trackless league, 

Till o’er some death-doomed land, distant in vain. 

It broods incumbent. Iforthwith from the plain. 

Facing the Isle, a brighter doud arose. 

And steered its coarse which way the vapour went. 

The Maiden paust:d, musing what this might mean. 

But long time passed not, ere that brighter cloud 
Return^ more bright ; along the plain it swept ‘ 

And soon from forth its bursting sides emerged 
A daazling form, broad-bosomed, bold of eye, 

And wild her hair, save where with laurels bound 
Not more maje:>tic stood the healing God, 

When from his bow the arrow sped that slew 
Huge Python. Shriek’d Ambition's giant throng. 

And with them hi&sed the locusMiends that crawled 
And glittered in Cotruption's slimy track. 

Great was their wrath, for short they knew their reign , 

And such commotion mode they, and uproar,' 

As when the mad tornado bellows through 
The guilty islands qf the western main. 

What time departing from their native shores, 

Eboe, or Koromantyn’s * plain of nalms, 

* The Slaves in the West-Indies consider death as a passport to their native 
cottiitiy. This sentiment is thus expressed in ihe introduction to a Greek Prize- 
Ode on the Slave-Trade, of whieh the thoughts are better than the language in 
which they are conveyed. 

M^rav irM«c OdvAn, irpoXrnrw 
*Beyiv9t iwoiivxfUn 'Arf 

Oi (moffqao yavvwv eirapayuoic, 

*AXXd Ml rffcXmei jfopoirviraivi, 

K'doudrwr yapo' d'*|3(pic fdv 
iftig owemic, 

SrayM TfpemI 
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The infuriate spiritt of the mnrdered make 
Fierce merriment, and vengeance ask of Heaven. 

Warmed with new influence, the unwholesome plain 
Sent up Its foulest fogs to meet the mom : 

The Sun that rose on Freedom, rose in blood I 

*• Maiden beloved and Delegate of Heaven I 
(To her the tuletary Spurit said). 

Soon shall the morning struggle into day. 

The stormy morning into cloi^less noon. 

Much hast thou seen, nor all canst understand — 

But this be thy best omen — Save thy Country I ' 

Thus sa>’tng, from the answering Maid he pused. 

And with him disappeared the heavenly Vision. 

* Glory to Thee, Father of Earth and HeaVen ! 
All-conscious presence of the Universe 1 
Nature’s vast evcr-arting energy * 

In will, in deed, impulse of All to All ! 

Whether thy Love with unrefracted ray 
Beam on the Prophet’s purged eye, or if 
Disea.sing realms the enthusiast, wild of thought. 

Scatter new frenries on the infected throng, 

'I'hou both ins])iring and predooming both, 

Fit instiuments and best, of perfect end : 

Glory to Thee, Father of Flarth and Heaven I ' 

antfci'nif hri irrfpi'yiviri tr^m 
'A ' ^aXdnmav KaOopwvrif olffta 
AiOipowXaytroit luro wovar' ivttn 
UarpiS’ iir* aiav. 

^ “EvOo iidv’Epaaai 'Epwpivpnr 

Kirpipmif vr’ dAtfwr, 

"Ooo' vw6 /SporoTf !ira0»r /9porej, rd 
Aiii'd XiyoiTi. 

LITERAL TRANSIJVTION. 

Leaviiia the gates of darkness, O Death I hasten thoa to a nee yoked widi 
misery I Thou wilt not be received with heerations of cheeks, nor with funeral 
ululation —but with circling dances and the joy of songs. Thou art temUe Indeed, 
yec thou dvrellest with Liberty, stern Genius! Borne on thy dark pinions over the 
swelling of Ocean they return to their native country. There, by the side of foun- 
tains beneath atron-groves, the lovers tell to their beloved what horrors, being 
men, th^ had endum from men. 
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And first a landscape rose 
More wild and waste and desolate than where 
The white bear, drifting on a field of ice, 
Howls to her sundered cubs with piteous rage 
And savage agony. 


THH RAVEN. 

A CHRISTMAS TALE, Tf)LD HY A SCHOOL-BOY TO HIS Ll'IlLE 
DROIHERS AND SISTERS. 


Underneath an old oak tree 
I'here was of s\inne a huge company 
That grunted as they crunched the mast : 

For that was ripe, and fell full fast. 

Then they trotted away, for the wind grew high : 

One acorn they left, and no more might you spy. 
Next came a Raven, that liked not such folly : 

He belonged, they did say, to the witch Melancholy 1 
lllacker was he than blackest jet. 

Flew low in the ram, and his feathers not ivet. 

He picked up the acorn and buried it straight 
Sy the side of a river both deep and great. 

Where then did the Raven go ? 

He went high and low. 

Over hill, over dale, ilid the black Raven go. 

Many Autumns, man} Spring >, 

Travelled he with wandering w'ings : 

Many Summers, many Winters — 

1 can’t tell half his adventures. 

At length he came back, and with him a She, 

And the acorn was grown to a tall oak tree. 

They built them a nest in the topmost bough, 

And young ones they had, and were happy enow. 

But soon came a woodman in leathern guise. 

His brow, like a pent-house, hung over bis eyes. 
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He’d an axe in his hand, not a word he spoke, 

But with many a hem ! and a sturdy stroke, 

^t length he brought down the poor Raven’s own oak. 
His young ones were killed, for they could not depart, 
And their mother did die of a broken heart. 

The boughs from the trunk the wc'vlman did sever ; 

And they floated it down on the course of the river. , 
They sawed it in planks, and its bark they did strip, 

And with this tree and others they made a good ship. 

The ship, it was Uun^ hed , but in sight of the land 
Such a storm there did rise as no ship could withstand. 

It bulged on a rock, and the wa\es rushed iif fast : 

Round and round flew the Raven, and cawed to the blast. 
He heard the last shriek of the perishing souls — 

See ! See ! o'er die topmast the mad water rolls I 
Right glad was the Raven, and off he went fleet, 

And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet. 

And he tliankcd him again and again for this treat . 

They had taken his all, and Revenge it was sweet i 


TIME, REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


AN ALLEGORY. 

On the wide level of a mountain’s head, 

(I knew not where, but ’tvvas some fapiy place) 
'I'heir pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread. 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 

A sister and a brother I 
That for outstripp’d the other; 

Yet ever runs she with reverted face. 

And looks and listens for the boy behind : 

For he, alas ! is blind ! 

O’er rough and smooth with even step he passed, 
And knows not whether he be first or last 
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THE FOSTER MOTHER’S TALE. 

A DRAMATIC FRAGMEtlT. 

Ter, Bt7T that entrance, Selma? 

Can no one hear ? It is a perilous tale ! 

Ta. No one. 

Sd M> husband’s father told it me, 

Poor old Sesina — angt'ls rest his soul ; 

He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
With lusty arm. Vou know that huge round beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel ? 
Beneath that tree, while yet it w'as a tree, 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With thistle-beards, and sucli small Ipcks of wool 
As hang on brambles. Well, he brought him home, 
And reared him at the then Lord Valdez’ cost, 

And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 

A pretty boy, but most untcachablc — 

And never leam'd a prayer, nor told a bead. 

But knew the names of birds, and mocked their notes, 
And whistled, as he were a bird himself. 

And all the autumn ’twas his only play 
To gather seeds of wild flowers, and to plant them 
With earth and water on the stumps of trees. 

A Friar, who gathered simples in the wood, 

A grey-haired man, he loved this little boy : 

The boy loved him, and, when the Friar taught him. 
He soon could wnte with the pen ; and from that time 
Lived chiefly at the convent or the castle. 

So he became a rare and learped youth : 

But O ! poor wretch ! he read, and read, and read, 

Till his brain turned ; and ere his twentieth year 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things : 

And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet to speech, it, was so soft and sweet. 
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The late Lord Valdez ne’er was wearied with him. 

And once, as by the north side of the chapel 
They stood together cflained in deep discourse, 

The earth heaved under them with such a groan, 

That the wall tottered, and had well nigh fallen 

Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely fnghtened I 

A fever seized him, and he made confession 

Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which brought this judgment : so the youth was seized. 

And cast into that hole. My husband’s father 

Sobbed like a child — it almost broke his heart : 

And once as he was working near this dungeon, 

He heard a voice distinctly , ’twas the youth's. 

Who sung a doleful song about green fields. 

How sweet it were on lake or wide savanna ^ 

To hunt for food, and be a naked man, 

And wander up and down at libeity. 

He always doted on the youth, ami now 
His love grew desperate ; and def>ing death, 

He made thtit cunning entnince 1 desciibed, 

And the young man escajied. 

Ter. ’Tis a sweet tale ; 

Such as would lull a listening c hild to sleep, 

His rosy face besoiled with unw'ipcd tears. 

And what became of him ? 

Se/ lie w'ent on shipboard 

With those bold voyagers w'ho made disco veiy 
Of golden lands. Sesina’s younger brother 
Went likew'ise, and when he returned to Spain, 

He told Sesino, that the poor mad youth, 

Soon after they arrived m that new world. 

In spite of his diisuasion, seized a boat. 

And all alone set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 

And ne’er was heard of more : but ’tis supposed^ 

He lived and died among the savage men. 
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LINES • 

WRITTEN AFTER A WALK BEFORE SUPPER. 

Tho* much averse, dear Jack, to flicker, 

To find a likeness for friend V ker, 

IVe made, thro* earth, and air, and sea, 

A voyage of discovery ' 

And let me add (to ward off strife) 

For V kers, and for V kers’ wife — 

iS^, large and round, beyond belief, 

A superfluity of beef ! 

Her mind and body of a piece. 

And both composed of kitchen-grease 
In short, dame Truth might safely dub her 
Vulgarity cnshiined m blubber! 

He^ meagre bit of littleness. 

All snufl*, and musk, and politesse ; 

So thin, that stnp him of his clothing. 

He’d totter on the edge of nothing I 
In case of foe, he well might hide 
Snug in the collops of her side. 

Ah then, what simile mil suit? 

Spindle leg in great jack-boot ? 

Pismire crawling in a rut, ' 

Or a spigpt in a butt? 

Thus 1 humm’d and ha*d awhile. 

When Madam Memory, with a smile. 

Thus touched my ear — * Why sure, 1 ween 
In London streets thou oft hast seen 
.The very image of this pair : 

A little ape, with huge she bear 
Linked by hapless chain together : 

An unlicked mass the one — the other 
An antic huge with nimble crupper ' — 

But stop, try tduse 1 for here comes supper. 


I 
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ON A CONNUBIAL RUPTURE IN HIGH LIFE,' 1796. 

I SIGH, fair injured stranger I for thy fate ; 

But what shall sighs avail thee ? Thy poor heart, 

'Mid all the pomp and circumstance ’ of state, 

Shivers in nakedness. Unbidden, start 

Sad recollections of hope’s gairish dream, * 

That shaped a seraph form, and named it Love, 

Its hues gay-vai}'ing, as the orient beam 
Varies the neck of Cytherea’s dove. 

To one soft accent of domestic joy, 

Poor are the shouts that shake the high-arched dome : 
'rhose plaudits, that thy public path annoy, 

Alas ! they tell thee — ^'I'hou’rt a wretch at home 1 

O then retire, and weep 1 Their very woes 
Solace the guiltless. Drop the pearly flood 
On thy sweet infant, as the full-blown rose. 

Surcharged with dew, bends o'er its neighb’ring bud. 

And oh that Truth some holy spell might lend 
'I’o lure thy wanderer from the syren's power, 

'rhen bid your souls inseparably blend 
Like two bright dewdrops meeting in a flower. 


ON THE CHRISTENING OF A FRIEND’S CHILD. 


This day arooitg the faithful placed 
And fed with fbntal manna ; 

O with maternal title graced. 

Dear Anna's dearest Anna 1 
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While others wish thee wise and fair, 

A maid of spotless fame, 

I’ll breathe this more compendious prayer — 
Ma}’st thou deserve thy name ! 

ITiy Mother’s name, a potent spell, 

That bids the Virtues hie 

From mystic grove and li\nng cell, 

Confessed to' Fancy’s eye ; 

Meek \^ietness witnouc otlei^ce ; 

Content in homespun kirtle ; 

True Lo\e , and True Move's Innocence, 
White blossom of die myrtle 1 

Associates of thy name, sweet Child ! 

These Virtues may’st thou wm ; 

With face as eloquently mild 
To say, they lodge within. 

So, when her tale of days all flown. 

Thy mother shall be missed here; 

When Heaven at length shall claim its own 
And angels snatch their sister ; 

Some hoary-headed fnend, perchance, 

May ga^e with stifled breath ; 

And oft, in momentary trance. 

Forget the waste of death. 

Ev’n thus a lovely rose I viewed 
In summer sivelling pride ; 

Nor marked the bud, that, gieen and rude, 
Feepe’d at the rose’s side. 

It chanced, I passed again that way. 

In Autumn’s latest hour. 

And wond’ring saw the self-same spray 
Rich with the self-same floirer. — 

Ah, fond deceit f the rude green bud 
Alike in shape, place, name. 

Had bloomed, where bloomed its parent stud. 
Another ahd the same 1 * 
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SONNET. 


Mv heart has thanked thej, Bowles ! for those soft strains 
Whose sadness soothes me, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the &unny showers of spring ! 

For hence not callous to the mourner's pains 
'riiro' Youth’s gay prime and thornless paths I went : 
And when the darker day of life began, 

And I did roam, a thought-bewildered marf ! 

Their mild and manliest melancholy lent 
A mingled cliarm, which oft the pang consigned 
To slumber, tlio’ the big tear it renewed « 

Bidding such strange mysterious pleasure brood 
Over the wavy and tumultuous mind. 

As made the soul enamoured of her woe : 

No common jiraise, dear Bard ’ to thee I owe ! 


ON A DISCOVERY MADE TOO LATE. 

'Fhou bleedeat, my poor Heart 1 and thy distress 
Keas’ning I ponder with a scornful smile 
And probe thy sure wound sternly, tho’ the while 
Swollen be mine eye and dim with heaviness 
Why didst tliou listen to Hope’s whisper bland ? 

Or list’nmg, why forget the healing tale, 

When Jealousy with fev’nsh fancies pale 
Jarred thy fine fibres with a maniac’s hand ? 

Faint was that Hope, .ind rayless ' — Yet ’twas fair. 

And soothed wi A many a dream the hour of rest : 
Thou should.st have loved it most, when most oppiest. 
And nursed it with an agony of care. 

Even as a Mother her sweet infant heir. 

That wan and sickly droops upon her breast I 


Thou gentle Look) that didst my soul beguile, 
Why hast tliou left me ? Still in some fond dreav» 
6 
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Revisit my sad heart, auspicious Smile ! 

As falls on closing flowers the lunar beam : 
What time, in sickly mood, at parting day 
I lay me down and think of liappier years ; 

Of 'joys, that glimmered m Hope's twilight ray. 
Then left me darkling m a*vale of tears. 

O pleasant days of (lope — ^for ever flown ! 
Could I recall you ' — But that thought is vain. 
Avoileth not Persuasion’s sweetest tone 
To lure the fleet-winged travellers back again : 
Yet fair, iho' faint, their images shall gleam 
Like the bright Rainbow on an evening stream. 


IV. 


TO THE RIVER OTTER. 

Dear native Brook ’ wild Streamlet of the West * 
liow many various-fated years have passed. 

What blissful and what anguisheil hours, since last 
I skimmed the smooth thin stone along thy brcast, 
Numbering its light leap*> • Yet so deep imprest 
Sink the sw'ect scenes of Childhood, that mine eyes 
1 never shut amid the sunny blaze. 

But straight with all their tints thy W'aters rise, 

Thy crossing plank, thy margin’s willowy maze. 

And bedded sand that veined with various d} cs 
Gleamed thro’ thy bright transparence to the gaze ! 

Visions of Childhood < oft have ye beguiled 
Ijone Manhood’s cares, yet w'akiiig fondest sighs, 

Ah ! that once more I were a ca.eless Child > 


V. 

Sweet Mercy ! how my veiy' heart has bled 
To see thee, poor old man 1 and thy grey hairs 
Hoar with the snowy blast ; while no one cares 
To clothe thy shrivelled limbs and palsied head. 

My Father ! throw away this tattered vest 
That mocks thy shiv’nng 1 take my garment — ^iise 
A young man’s arm < I’ll melt these frozen dews 
That hang from thy white beard and numb thy breast. 
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My Sara, too, shall tend thee, like Iel child : 

And thou shalt talk, in our fire-side's recess^ " 

Of purple pride, tliat scowls on wretchedness.-^ 
He did not scowl, the Galilsean mild, 

Who met tlie La/ar turned from nch man’s doors, 
And called him Friend, and wept upon his sores ! 


Pale Roamer thro’ the Night ! thou poor forlorn ! 
Remorse that man on his death-bed possess. 

Who in the credulous hour of tenderness 
Betrayed, then cast thee forth to Want and scorn ' 
The world is pitylcss ; the Chaste one’s pride. 
Mimic of Virtue, scowls on thy distress ; 

Thy kindred, when they see thee, turn aside. 

And Vice alone will shelter Wretchedness 1 
O ' I am sad to think, that there should be 
Men, bom of uoinan, who endure to place 
Foul offerings on the shrine of Misery, 

And force fioni Famine the caress of Love ! 

Man has no feeling for thy sore Disgrace : 

Keen blows the blast upon the moulting dove ! 


TO BURKE. 

As late I lay in slumber’s shadowy vale. 

With wetted cheek and in a mourner’s guise 
I saw tlie sainted form of Freedom rise : 

She spake ! not sadder moans the autumnal gale. 

* Great Son of (xenius ! sweet to me thy name, 

Ere in an evil hour with altered voice 
Thou bad’st Oppression's hireling crew rejoice, 
Blasting with wizard spell my laurelled fame. 

Yet never, Burke 1 tliou drank’st Corruption’s bowl I 
Thee stormy Pity, and the cherished lure 
Of Pomp, and proud Precipitance of soul, 

Wildered with meteor fires Ah, Spirit pure i 
That error's mist had left thy purged eye : 

So might 1 clasp thee with a Modier's joy!* 
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VIII. 

TO MERCY. 

Not aln'ays should the tear’s ambrosial dew 
R(dl its soft anguish down thy furrowed cheek I 
Not always heaven-breathed tones of su[>i)hance meek 
Beseem thee, Mercy ! Yon dark Scowler \iew, 

Who with proud words of dear-loved Freedom came — 
More blasting th.in the mildew from the south ! 

And kissed his country w'lth Iscariot mouth , 

(Ah > foul apostate trom his Father's fame ') 

Then fixed her on the cross of ileep distress, 

And at safe distance marks the thirsty lance 
Pierce her big side < But oh ' if some strange trance 
The eye-lids of thy stcrn-broived Sister piess, 

Seize, Mercy '• thou more ttriible the brand, 

And hurl her thunderbolts with fiercer hand ! 


IX. 

TO PRIESTLEY. 

Tho' roused by that dark Visir riot rude 
Have driven our Priestley o’er the ocean swell , 
Tho’ Superstition and her wolfish brood 
Bay his mild radiance, impotent and fell ; 

Calm in his halLs of BnglitneSN l>e shall dwed ; 
For lo ! Religion at his strong behest 
Starts with mild anger from tlie Papal spell, 
And flings to Earth her tmsel-ghttenng vest, 
Her mitred state and cumbrous pomp unholy ; 
And Justice wakes to bid th’ Oppressor wail. 
Insulting aye the wrongs of patient folly; 

And from her dark retreat by Wisdom won. 
Meek Nature slowly lifts her matron veil 
To smile with fondness on her gazmg son 1 
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X. 

TO ERSKINE. 

When British Freedom for an happier land 
Spread her broad wings, that fluttered with aflright, 

EIrskine > thy voice she heard, and paused her flight 
i Sublime of hope 1 For dreadless thou didst stana 

! (Thy censer glowing with the luillowed flame) 

An hireless Priest before th’ insulted shrine, 

And at her altar poured’st the stream divine 
Of unmatched eloquence. Therefore thy qame 
i Her Sons shall venerate, and cheer thy breast 

With blessmp heavenward breathed. And when the doom 
Of Nature bids thee nse beyond the tomb 
Thy light shall shine : as sunk beneath the West 
Tho* the great Summer Sun eludes our ga/.c. 

Still burns wide Heaven with his distended blaze. 

XI. 

TO SHERIDAN. 

It w.is some spirit, Sheridan I that breath’d 
O’er thy young mind such wildIy-\arious power ! 

My soul hath marked thee in her shapmg hour, 

Thy temples with Hymettian • flowrets HTeath’d : 

And sweet thy voice, as when o’er l^ura’s bier 
Sail music trembled thro’ Vauclusa’s glade ; 

* IlynirttiAii flowrets., IIjTncttus « mountain near Athens, celebrated for its 
honey This alludes to Mr Sheiidan’s classical attainments and the following 
four lines to the exquisite sweetness and almost Jtaitan delicacy of his Poetry — 
In Shakespeare’s ’ Lover’s Compljint ’ there is a fine Stanza almost prophetically 
chamctcristiL of Mr Sheridan. 

So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of argument and question deep^ 

All rephcalioii prompt and reason strong 
For his advanti^ still did wake and sleep 
To make the weeper laugli, the laugher weep * 

He had the dialect and aifTerciit skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft of will : 

That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young and old. 
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Sweet, as at dawn the love-lorn Serenade 
That wafts soft dreams to Slumber’s list'ning ear. 

Now patnot Rage and Indignation high 

Swell the full tones ! And now thine eye-beams dance 

Meanings of Scorn and Wit’s quaint revelry ! 

Writhes inly from the bosom-probing glance 
Th’ Apostate by the brainless rout ^ored, 

As erst that elder Fiend beneath great Michael's sword. 


XII. 

TO MRS SIDD0K9. 

As when a child on some long winter’s night, 
Affrighted clinging to its Grandam’s knees, 

With eager woiid'rmg and perturbed delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful d.irk decrees 
Muttered to u retch by necromantic spell ; 

Or of those hags, who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight rule the air sublime, 

And mingle foul embrace with fiends of Hell : 

Cold Horror drinks its blood < Anon the tear 
More gentle starts, to hear the Beldame tell 
Of jiretty babes, that loved each other dear, 
Murdered by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell • * 

Kv’n such the shiv 'nng joys thy tones impart, 

Ev’n so thou, Siddons > meltcst my sad heart ! 

XIII. 

TO LA FAYEn-E. 

a 

As when far off the warbled strains arc heard 
That soar on Morning’s wing the vales among. 
Within his cage th’ imprisoned matin bird 
Swells the full chorus with a generous song : 

He bathes no pmion in the dcoiy light. 

No Father's joy, no I^over’s bliss he shares. 

Yet still the rising radiance cheers his sight — 

His Fellows’ freedom soothes the Captive’s cares I 
Thou, Fayette 1 who didst wake with startling voice 
life's better Sun from that long wintry night, 
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Thus in thy Countr 3 r*s triumphs shalt rejoice 
And mock with raptures high the dungeon’s might : 
For lo I the morning struggles into day, 

And Slavery’s spectres shnek and vanish from the ray ! 


COMPOSrD WHILE CLIMBING THE LEFT ASCENT OF BROCKLEY- 
COO.MB, IN THE COUNI Y OF SOMERSET, MAY, 1 795 . 

H many a pause and oft reverted eye 
I climb the Coomb’s ascent ; sweet songsters near 
Warble m sh<idc their wild-wood melody • * 

Far otf th’ imvprj'ing cuckoo soothes my ear. 
lip scour the staitling stragglers of the flock 
'I'hat on giocn plot-, o’er jiicdpiccs browse ; 

From the forceil fissures of the naked rock 
The Yew-tree bursts ' Beneath its dark green boughs 
(Mul whit^lhe Mii\ thorn blends its blossoms white). 
Where broad smooth stones jut out in mossy seats, 

1 rest — And now have gamed the topmost site. 

Ah * what a luxury ot landscape meets 

My gaze ' jiroud towers, and cots more dear to me j 

hlm-shadowc«i fields, and prosjiect-bounding sea , 

Deep sighs my lonely heart 1 tlrop the tear : 

Enchanting sjiot ! O were my Sara here • 


10 SCHILLER. 

ScHii.LFR ! that hour I would have wished to die. 

If thio’ the bhudd’iiiig midnight 1 had sent 
From the dark Dungeon of the I’ow'er time>rent 
That fearful voice, a famished Father’s t cry — 

* One night in winter on leaving a College friend's room, with whom 1 h.id 
flipped, I cat cles'.ly took away with me The R<^»bers^ a drama, the very name of 
which [ had never heard before : A winter midnight— the wind high and The Rob- 
bers for the first time. The readers of Schiller will conceive wli.at 1 felt. Schiller 
introduces no supernatuial beinus ; ycl lii't human beings agitate and astuni^b mote 
than all the goblin rout even of Shalcebpearc 

t The Father of Moor, in the Play of 77/e Robbers. 
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That in no after moment aught less vast 

Might stamp me mortal ! A triumphant shout 
Black Horror screamed, and all her goblin rout 
From the more with'nng scene diminished pasL 
Ah ! Bard tremendous in sublimity I 
Could I behold thee m thy loftier mood, 

Wand’ring at eve with finely frenzied eye 

Beneath some vast old tempest-swinging wood ! 

Awhile with mute awe ga/ing I would brood. 

Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy ! 

w 

XVI. 

TO EARL SIANHOPE. 

Not, Stanhope ' with the Patriot’s doubtful name 
I mock thy worth — Friend of the human race 
Since scorning Faction’s low and partial aim, 

Aloof thou wendest in thy stately pace, 

Thyself redeeming from that leprous stain, 

Nobility : and aye unterrified. 

Poorest thine Abdiel warnings on the train 
That sit complotting with rebellious jiridc 
'Gainst her,* who from the Almighty's bosom leapt 
With whirlwind arm, ficice Minister of I,ove ! 

Wherefore, ere Virtue o’er thy tomb hath wept, 1 

Angels shall lead thee to the Throne above ; 

And thou from forth its clodds shall heai the \oice, 

Champion of Freedom and her God ! rejoice ' 

XVII. 

COMPOSED ox A JOURNEY HOMEW'ARD ; THE AUTHOR HAIJN(. I'l 
CEIVED INTELLIGENCE OF THE BIRTH OF A SON, SEPT. 20, 1796 

Oft o’er my brain docs that strange fancy roll 
Which makes the present (while the flash doth last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 

Mixed with such feelings, as perplex the soul 


Gallic Liberty. 
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Self-questioned in her sleep : and some have said * 

I We lived, ere yet this fleshy robe we wore. 

I O my sweet Baby I when I reach my door, 

j If heavy looks should tell me, thou wert dead 

(As sometimes, thro’ excess of hope, I fear), 

I think, that 1 should stniggle to believe 
Thou wert a Spirit, to this nether sphere 
Sentenced for some more venial crime to grieve ; 

Didst scream, then spring to meet Heaven's quick reprie\ e, 
While we wept idly o'er thy little bier. 

XVIII. 

TO THE AUTUMNAL MOON. 

Mild Splendour of the various-vested Night 1 
Mother of wildly-working visions I hail > 

I watch thy gliding, while wth wat’ry light 
Thy weak eye glimmers thro’ a fleecy veil ; 

And when thou lovest thy [>ale orb to shroud 
Behind the gathered blackness lost on high ; 

And when thou dartest from the wind-rent cloud 
Thy placid lightning o’er th’ awakened sky. 

Ah, such is Hope > ns changeful and as fair 1 
Now dimly iieering on the wistful sight; 

Now hid behind the dr.igon-winged Despair : 

But soon emerging in her radiant might, 

She o’er the sorrow-clouded breast of Care 
Sails, like a meteor kindling in its flight. 

XIX. 

TO A FRIEND, WHO ASKED JIOW I FELT WHEN THE NURSE FIRST 
PRESENTED MY INFANT TO ME. 

Charles < my slow heart was only sad, when first 
I scanned that face of feeble infancy ; 

For dimly on my thoughtful spirit Imrst 
All 1 had been, and all my liabe might be I 

* Hv WO 0 q/iwv q wpiv iv rtf^f rtt avp9wirii%> cidfi ycrtvAat. — Phf. tn 
Phadon, 
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But when I saw it on its Mother’s arm, 

And hanging at her bosom (she the while 
Bent o’er its features \vith a tearful smile). 

Then 1 was thrilled and melted, and most warm 
Impressed a leather’s kiss . and all beguiled 
Of dark rcmembiance, and presageful fear, 

I seemed to see an Angel's form appear — 

'Twas even thine, beloved Woman mild I 
So for the Mother's sake the Child was dear, 
And dearer was the Mother for the Child. 


XX. 

The piteous sobs th it choke the Virgin’s breath 
For him, the fair lietrothed Youth, who lies 
Cold in the narrow dwelling, or the cries 
With which a Mother wails her Daihng’s death, 

These from our Nature’s common impulse sjiring 
Unblamed, unpraised , but o’er the piled eaith. 
Which hiiles the sheeted coise of grey-haireil Worth, 
If droops the soaring Youth with slackened wing, 

If he recall in saddest minstrelsy 

Each tenderness bestowed, each truth impressed , 
Such Gnef is Reason, Virtue, Piety ' 

And from the Almighty Father shall descend 
Comforts on his late K\ening, whose young breast 
Mourns with no transient love the aged friend. 

XXI. 

Pensive, at eve, on the hard wor'd I mused, 

And ray poor heart was sad . so at the moon 
I gazeil — and sighed, and sighed — ^for, ah ! how soon 
Eve darkens into night. Mine eye perused, 

With tearful vacancy, the dampy grass. 

Which wept and glittered in the paly ray, 

And I did pause me on my lonely way, 

And mused me on those wretched ones, who pass 
O’er the black heath of Sorrow. But, alas I 
Most of myself I thought : when it befell. 

That the sooth Spirit of the breezy wood 
Breathed in mine ear — * All this is very well ; 
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But much of thing is for w thing good.” 
Ah ! my poor heart’s inexplicable swell 1 


XXII. 

. TO SIMPLICIIT. 

0 I I do love thee, meek Simplicity I 
For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Cloes to. my heart, and soothes each small distress-* 

Distress tho' unall, >et haply great to me 1 
*Tis true, on 1 .ady Fortune's gentlest pad ■ 

1 amble on, yet tho’ 1 know not why, 

So .sad 1 am ' but should a fnend and I 

Grow cool and iiiilf, O ! I am \cry sad ! • 

And then with sonnets and with sympathy 
My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes I pall j 
Now of my false friend plaining plaintively, 

Now raving at mankind in gcueial : 

But whether sad or fierce, ’iis simple all, 

All s cry simple, meek bimjilicity. 


A COUPI.ET, 

WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF POEMS PRESENTED j 

BY MR COLEBIDGIi TO DR A. 

A HIGHLY RKSPFCIKO FRIFND, THE LOSS OF WHOSE 
SOCIETY II L DbEPLY REGRETTED. 

i 


i 

! 

». 


To meet, to know, to love — ^and then to part. 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 

1798. 

• 

Facile credo, p1urt:& esse Naturas mvisibiles ijiinm visibiUs in rcruin umvcrsitate 
Sed horum omnium familiam qiiib nobis enaiiabit? et gradus ct cognatioiies et di*<- 
crimina et singulomm munera ? Quid agunt ’ quae loca Iiaintant ? Harum rerum 
notitiam sempet ambivit ingenium humanum, niinquam alti^t. Juval, inteiea, 
non diffitcor, qiuiidoijue in ammo, tanquam in Tabula, majoris ct mclions mumli 
imaginem contemplari : ne mens assnefacta hodiern.e vit.u mimitiis sc contialiat | 
nimis, et tota subsidat in pusillas cugitationcs. Sed \critati intcieainvigilanduni | 
est, modusque servandiu, ut certa ab incertis, diem a node, distinguamub. ! 

T. BuKNEr : Archaol Phil , p 6S. | 

i 

It is an ancient Mariner, j 

And he stoppeth one of three. j 

* By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, ; 

Now wherefore stopp’bt thou me ? j 

* The Bridegroom’s doors arc opened wide, 

And I am next of km ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

May’st hear the merry din.* 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

* There was a ship,* quoth he. 

' Hold off [ unhand me, grey-beard loon ! * 

Efhoons hi.s hand dro]ft he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, ^ 

And listens like a three years child ' 

I'he Mariner hath his inll. 

The Weiding-Guest sat on a stone ; 

He cannot chusc but hear ,* , 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Manner. 


The Weddins- 
Cuekt IS spell- 
bound by the 
eye of the old 
wa-furinE 
man, and con- 
strained to 
hear hu Ule. 



An ancient 
Manner meet- 
eth thrre Gal- 
lants bidden tu 
a wedding- 
ftist, and de- 
tainith one. 
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The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Memly did we drop 

Below the kiik, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day. 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The Wcdding-Ouest here beat his breast, ‘ 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

IheMftffner 
telU how the 
^hip sailed 
southward 
skith a good 
•wind and tn't 
weather, till 

It reached the 
Luie. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Bed as n rose is she ; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry ministrelsy. 

The Weddine- 
Oac.<'t hcireth 
the bridal 
inusiL , hut 
the. Manner 
continueth hu 

Ule 

n^he Wedding-Guest lie beat his breast, 

Yet he caiinul chuse but hear. 

And thus spake on that ancieiii man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 

And now the Storm-blast came, and he 

Was tyrannous and strong ; 

He struck with his o'ertaking wings. 

And chased us south along. 

The 4 iip 
drawn b} a 
storm toward 
the Miuth pole 

With sloping masts and dipping prow', 

As who pur^iued ith yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of hib foe 

And forward bgiids his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

Aivi southward aye we lied. 


And now there came both mist and snow, 

And It grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 


And through thC' drifts the snowy clifts 

Did send a dismal sheen : 

lie land of 

11 e. and of 
fearful 
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Mund\ where 
no living 
thing wu to 
be seen. 


Till a rat 
aea-biid, 
called the 
Albatross 
cane through 
the snow-fog, 
and KBS re- 
ceived with 

Esaar* 


And lo I tlie 
Albatross 
proveth a bird 
of good oniiiif 
and followeth 
the ship as it 
returned 
northward, 
through fog 
and fluatiiig 
ice 


i The ancient 
Manner 
inhospitably 
I killeiJi the 
I pious bird af 

i good omen. 



I 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was tliere. 

The ice was all around : 

Ife|7ackecl and giowled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound > 

At length did cross an Albatross : 

Through the fog it came ; ! 

As if It had been a Christian soul, * ! 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne'er hatl eat, j 

And round and round it flew. j 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; I 

The helmsman steered us through ! j 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; { 

The Albatross did follow, I 

And every day, for food or play, S 

Came to the manners’ hollo ! • 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Ghmmered the white Moon-shine. 

* God save thee, ancient Mariner,! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus I — 

Why look’st thou so ? ’ — With my^ cross-bow 
1 shot the Albatross. * 


FART THE SECOND. 

The Sun now rose utod Uie right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

StiU hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow. 

Nor any day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariners’ hollo 1 




We itttd^ nor b reit h . neraiotian 
AMdk M a punted ttBp 

^poa^fUBMdopia— yx# Man^ t 
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And I had done an hellish thing, 

And It would work ’em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah, wRtch 1 said they, the bud to slay, 

* That made the breeze to blow 1 

! . A 

i Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glonous Sun uprist : 

! Then alTaveh-ed, 1 had killed die bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twasviight, said they, such birds to slay. 
That bring the fog and mist 

> 

; The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

* The furrow followed free : 

f We were the first that ever burst 
j Into that silent sea. » 

I Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
; ’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

! And'we did sueak only to break 
The silence at the sea ! 

1 All in a hot and copper sky, * 

* . ' The blood^^un, at noon, 

j Right sp above the mast did stand, 

V No bigger than the Mooi). 

I Day alter day, day after day, 

! We stuck^ nor breath nor motion ; 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

■ Water, water, every where, 

' And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, every where. 

Nor an^ drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ 1 
That ever this should be I 
Yea, slimy things did crawl wkh legs 
Uppn slimy sea. « 


Hn sbip^ 
matCT erv oat 

ncr, rorhSluig 
die bird of 
good hide. 


But when tbc 
r<w cleared 
oft, they jiiv 
bfy the Mine, 
and thua make 
tbeoiKlves 
aoconplicea 
ia the cnme. 


the Air 
bcceieem* 
tinuebf the . 
ship enter! 
the PhciSc 
Ocean and 
Mih noith* 
ward, even 
till It reaehee 
the Line 
llie diip bath 
been auddenly 
hecalmeiL 


And the AI- 
batraaa hogin^ 
tobcaywigied. 
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About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night \ 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
0( the spirit that plagued us so : 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
Prom the land of mist and snow. 

led souli nnr an^eK , concerning whom the learned Jew, JovephiH, ami the Pl.iiiiiiii CnnotaMl 
iiopoliun, Michael Pidllu^ Pia> be conkullcd. 'Ihe) aic vorv nunieiuui, anti tiieie ii iiu ciiinate 
or clement with<iut one or more. 

And every U*ngue, through utter drought, 

AVas withered at the root , I 

. We could not speak, no more than if I 

We had been choked with soot. ! 


A spirit had 
fill III wed 
them , one of 
tlie invuible 
iiilubitanti of 
this planet^ 
neither depar- 


'1 he bliip- 
iiMtLs in their 
sure distress, 
would f.un 
throw the 
whole guilt on 
the ancient 
Manner, in 
bigii whereof 
they hang the 
Ui ad sca-biid 
I mind hib 
neck. 


All • well a-day ' what evil looks 
Had 1 from old and >oung ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck «as hung. 


PART THE THIRD. 


Tlie ancient 
M inner be- 
liolileth J •'ign 
in the element 
afv off 


There piissed a weary time. P3ach throat I 

Was parched, and glared each ej 
A weary tune I a weary time 1 
How glazed each w’eary eye, 

When looking westward I beheld, 

A something in the sky. 

At first It seemed a little speck, 

And then it seemed a mist : 

It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, 1 wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist I 
And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 
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With throats unskked, with black lips baked, 
We could not laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb wc stood ' 

I bit my arm, I sucked die blood. 

And cned, A sail ! a sail < 

• 

With throats unslakcd, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call : 

Gramercy 1 they for joy did gnn. 

And all at once their breath ^ew in, 

As they were drinking alL 

See ’ see • (I cricil) she tacks no more 1 
Hither to work us weal j 
Witliout a bree/e, without a tide. 

She stCtidie:. with ujinght keel * 

The western wave was all a-flame, 

The day was well-nigh done ' 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad blight Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Uelwixt us and the Sun. 

And. straight the Sun was llcrkcil with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grate ') 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered, 

A\'ith broad and buiniiig lace. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart be.'it loud,) 
How fast she nears anti nearn • 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gossaraeres ! 

Are those her ribs through which tlie Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 

And IS that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that Woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

7 


At itt nearer 
upproeclK II 
secnicth him 
to be a ship , 
and at a dear 
Rinwm lie 
fireeth hia 
speech rrom 
the bunds of 
thir»t 


A flash of joy. 


And horror 
rnllnwi. For 

can It be 1 
ship that 
comet onward 
witluiut Mind 
or tide t 


It lernirth 
him but the 
skelelon of a 

bhip. 


And Its nbt 
are «(.eii a« 
lirfra on the 
lace of the s«t- 
tiiitr Sun 
'ITie spectre- 
woman and her 
dcath-inatot 
and no other on 
board the tke- 
leton-thip 
lake vessel, 
like crew ' 
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1 

Dp m h and 
' Life-in- 
Deatlihave 
i diced ft» the 

, phip’a crew, 

ana khe fthe 
latter' wuiiieth 
the ancient 
Manner 
No twilight 
within the 
rouitk of the 
>un 


At the ihing 
uf the Muuii, 




One after 
another. 


Hik «hipni.iKs 
drop down 
dead. 


Hilt Lifr-iii- 
Death be- 
gins her work 
on the ancient 
Marnier. 


Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-Mare Life-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blooa with cold. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

* The game is done ! I’ve, I’ve won ! ' 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out . 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the cpcctre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up ! 

Tear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

I'he stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed white ; 
From the sails the <lew did drip — 

Till cloiiibe above the eastern bar 
The homed Moon, vnth one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sight. 

Each turned Ins face w ith a ghastly pang. 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men 
(And I heard nor sigh nor gioan). 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bhss or wue I 
And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow 1 


I 
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PART THE FOURTH. 


1 

* 1 FEAR thee, ancient Mariner ! 

1 fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown. 

As is tlie ribbed sea-sand.* 

fhe Wedding 

Guest reHKth 
that a spirit is 
talking to hmii 

^ I fear thee, and thy glittering eye, 

1 And thy skinny hand, so brown.' — , 

Fe.ir not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! * 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a sait\t took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

Out the an- 
aent Mannei 
assiireth him 1 

of his h^ily 2 

life, a^ pro- 1 

ceedetn to re- | 

late hu horn* j 

hie penance } 

1 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie , 

I And a tliousand thousand slimy things 

t I.ived on , and so did I. 

He deipiseth 
the creatures 
of the calm 

I looked upon the rotting sea. 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I looked upon the rotting deck, 

And theie the dead men lay. 

And enneth 
that they 
sliould li\e, 
and v> many 
lie dead 

i I looked to tleavcn, and tried to pray 

' But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

1 A wicked whibper came, and made 

i My heart as dry as dust. 


I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky. 
Lay like a load on ray weary eye. 

And the dead were at my feet 


* For the two last lines of this stanza, I am indebted to Mr 
Wordsworth. It was on a delightiul walk from Nether Stowey to 
Dttlverton, with him and his sister, in the Autumn of 1797, that this 
Poem was planned, and in port composed. 
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But the curse 

Iiveth fcir him 
in the eye of 
the dead men. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reck did they : 

The look with which they looked on me 

Had never passed away. 


An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 

A spirit from on high ; 

But oh ! more horrible than that 

Is a curse in a dead man’s eye < 

Seven days, seven nights, 1 saw that curse. 

And yet I could not die. 

Tnhwioneii- 'rhciiioving Moon Went up the sky, 

nesshe'ycara- *^0 whciO dill aludc . 

eth inwanls SoftlV' ShC WMm gOlllg Un, 

iS'nJTKhf Andastarortnobcule- 

Stan that still • 

hojQiim, yet still move onward, and evc.rvwlicre the blue <.ky Tielnnj^ to them, and is thru- 
appoiiileJ rest, and their nitive cuiiiurv and ihcir i>wii ii.itiiril h•■me^, whu h llii v siiier un.in- 
nuuuculi as lonlb that aieccrUiiily espu ted and >a thi.rt. is a silent jo> at their anisal 


Her beams bemorked the sultiy main, 
lake April hoarfrost spiead, 

But wiiere the sh'ii's huge shadow lay, 

The charmed watci burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 

By the light of 
the Muon he 
beholc'ith 

Hod’s Lrea- 
tuiei of the 
great calm 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water snakes : 

TJiey moved in traf ks of shining white. 

And wlien thc> reared, liie elfish light 

Fell off in hoary Hakes. 


>Vithin the .shadow of the ship 

I watched their ncli attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

I’hey coiled and swam ; and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

Their beauty 
and their 
happinesa. 

He bleaaeth 
them mhia 
heart. 

0 happy living things ! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my hear^ 

And 1 blessed them unaware ? 

Sure my kifid saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 
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The self same moment I could piay : The^u be- 

And from my neck so free •“ ** 

The Albatross fell off, and saidt 
Like lead into the sea. 


PART THE FIFTH. 


Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 

1 o Mary Queen the praise be given ! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck. 

That had so long remained, 

1 dreamt that they ivere filled with dew ; 
And when I awoke, it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank ; 

Sure 1 had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

I moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light — almost 
1 thought that I had died iii sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roanng wind : 

It did not come anear ; 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life* I 
And a hundred fire<flags sheen, 

To and fro they were burned about 1 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 
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And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 
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The faodiea of 
the ship*! 
crew era iBf 


snired, end 
the alu 


■hip morel 


ou; 


But not by 
the soiib of 
the men, nor 
by diemonr of 
earth or mid- 
dle eir, but by 
a blessed troop 
of angelic 
mrits, sent 
Clown by the 
invoceuon of 
the guardian 
saint. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon uras at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship. 

Yet now the ship moved on I 
Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groaned, they stirred, tliey all uprose. 
Nor .spake, nor moved their eyes ; 

It had been stnmge, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 
Yet never a breeze up blew ; 

The manners all 'gan uork the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do : 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to me. 

‘ I fear thee, ancient Mariner 1 * 

Be calm, thou Wedding-vluest 1 
'Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spiiits blest : 

For when it dawned — ^they dropped their arms. 
And clustered round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mi\ed, now one by one. 
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Sometimes a-droppin^ from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now ’twas like all instmmentSi 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the Heavens be mute. 

( It ceased \ yet still the sails made on 
* A pleasant noise till noon, 

} A noise like of a hidden brook 
. In the leafy month uf June, 

I That to the sleeping woods all night 
I Smgeth a quiet tunc. 

[ Till noon we (luiotly sailed on, 
j Yet never a breexe did breathe : * 

I Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

I Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom dee]), 

From the land of mist and snow, 

I'he spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left ofl their tune, 

I And the ship stood still al&o. 

The Sun, right up above the mast. 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she 'gan stir. 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 


*1 he lonesome 
^rit from the 
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How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare \ 

But ere my li\ mg bfe returned, 

1 heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

* Is it he ?' quoth one, * Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low, 

The harmless Albatross. 

* The spirit who bidcth by himself 
In the land oi' mist and snow, 

Hu loved the ’urd that loved the man 
Wlio shot him with liis bow.' 

The other was a softer voice. 

As soft as honey-dew • 

Quoth he, ' The man hath penance done. 
And peiiiincc more wtU do.’ 


PARI THE SIXTH. 


FIRST VOICE. 

But tell me, tell me * speak again, 

Thy soft response renew'ing — 

Wliat makes that ship dri\e on so fast? 
What IS the Ocean doing ? 

SLCOND VOICE. 

Still as a slave before his lord, 

The Ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or gnm. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 
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FIRST VOICE. 

But ^hy drives on that ship so fast, 

Without or wave or wind ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

The air is cut away before, 

And closes from behmd. 

Fly, brother, fly ' more high, more high ! 

Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go. 

When the Manner’s trance is abated. 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

’I'uas night, calm night, the Moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 

All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-tlungeon fitter : 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the l^fooii did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died. 
Had never jiassed away : 

1 could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behmd him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made : 
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And the an- 
cient Manner 
behnideth hia 
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country. 
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Its path was not upon the sea, 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fear^ 

Yet it felt like a wdcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy ' is this indeed 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 

So smoothly it was strewn I 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no le». 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The Steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

T little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ 1 what saw 1 there 1 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man. 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sightj 

lliey stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light : 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice , but oh < the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

1 heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And 1 saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot, and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fa.st : 

Dear Lord in Heaven ' it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard liis voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 
I'hat he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrive my soul, he'll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 


PART IHE SrVENTH. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears 1 
He loves to talk with marincres 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at mom, and noon, and eve — 
He hath a cushion plump : 


IC7 
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It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotted old oak-stump. 


The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 

*■ Why this IS strange, 1 trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 

That signal made but now?’ 

Approacheth 
the ship with 
wonder 

‘ Strange, by my faith • * the Hermit said — J 

* And they answered not our cheer ' [ 

Thu planks looked warped ' and see those sails I 

How thin they are and sere ! { 

I never saw 'light like to them, j 

Unless perchance it were ; 


Brown skeletons of leaves that lag j 

My forest-brook along ; | 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, r 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, [ 

That eats the she-wolfs young.’ | 


* Dear Lord ! it hath a fiendish look — [ 

(The Pilot made reply) j 

I am a-feared ’ — ‘ I’ush on, push on ! * | 

Said the hermit cheerily. | 


The boat came closer to the ship, ; 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close lieneath the ship, [ 

And straight a sound was heard. [ 

1 he ship sud- 
denly uiikeih 

Under the water it rumbled on, \ 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

'J he nncieiit 
Manner n 
saved in the 

Pilot's boat. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 

Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself 1 found 

Within the Pilot's boat. 
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What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 
The wedding-guests are there 
But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are ; 

And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twa<«, tlvit God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

'Tis sweeter far to me. 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk. 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bentls, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ' but this I tell 
'J'o thee, thou Wedding-Gucst ' 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and binl and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

•For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’ 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright. 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man. 

He rose the morrow morn. 


Ill 


CHRISTABEL. 


PREFACE.* 


The fust pait of the following poem uras written in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety seven, at btowey m the county of Somerset second part, 
after my return from Germany, in the year oiie thousand eight hundred, at 
Keswick, Cumberland. Since the latter d.ate, my poetic powers base been, till very 
lately, in a state of suspended animation. But as m my \e>y first conception of 
the tale, I had the whole present to my mind, with the wholeness, no less than 
with the loveliness, of a vision ; 1 trust that I ahall yet be able to embody in verse 
the thiee parts yet to come * 

It IS piulMible, that if the poem had lieen finished at either of the former penods, 
or if even the fust and second jiait had In.'en published in the year iSoo^ the 
impression of its originality would luivc been much greatci than I date at present 
expect But foi this, I have only my own indolence to blame. The dates are men- 
tioned fur the exclusive purpose of precluding charges of plagiarism oi servile imi- 
tation from myself. For there is among us a set of critics, who seem to hold that 
every po'<^ible thought aud image i-t traditional ; who have no notion that there arc 
such tilings as fountains in the world, small as well as great; and who would 
therefore charitably derive esery nil they behold flowing, noni a peiforation made 
in some other man’s tank I am confident, however, tliat as far as the present 
poem IS concenied, the cclebiated pacts whose writings I might be suspected of 
having imitated, either in particular passage^, or in the tone and the spirit of the 
whole, would be among the first to siiidicate me from the charge, and who, on 
any striking coincidence, would permit me to address them m this doggrel version 
of two moiutish Latin hexameters : 

*Tk mine and it n likewise youn. 

But an if this will not du. 

Let It be mine, good friend * for 1 
An the poorer id' the two. 

I have only to ndd, that the metre of the Christabel is not, properly speaking, 
irregular, though it may seem so from its being founded on a new principle: 
namely, that of counting in each line the accents, not the ^llables. Though the 
Utter m^ vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to 
be only four. Nes’eitheless this occasional vaiiation m number of syllables is not 
introduced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience^ but in correspondence 
with some traiisitiou in the nature of the imagery or passion. 

* To the editioa of i8a6. 
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PART THE FIRST. 

'Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awakened die crowing cock ! 

Tu — whit ! Tu — whoo ! 

And hark, again ' the crowing cock, 

How drowbily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 
From hei kennel beneath the rock 
Maketh answer m the clock, 

Four for the quaitcrs. and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, by shine ancl shower. 

Sixteen short howls, not oxer loud * 

Some say, she sees my lady's shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ^ 

The night IS chilly, but nut dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spiead on high, 

It cox'ers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, <and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray * 

*Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so xvcH, 

What makes her m the wood so late, 

A furlong 'from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight ; 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low, 

And naught was green upon the oak. 

But moss and rarest misletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 
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J The lady sprang up suddenly, 

j The lovely lady, Christabd 1 

I It moaned as near, as near con be, 

> But what it is, she cannot tell. — 

On the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 

Is It the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

! There is not wind enough m the air 

I To move away the ringlet curl , 

\ From the lovely lady’s cheek — 

I There is not wind enougli to twirl 

I The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Chnstabel ! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees 'a damsel bnght, 

Drest in a silken robe of w'hite, 

That .shadowy m the moonlight shone : 

'fhe neck that made that nhite robe wan, 

I Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 

I Her blue-vcined feet unsandaled were , 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled ii> her hair. 

I guess, 'twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly 1 

Mary mother, save me now ! 

(Said Christabel), And who art tlioii? 

* The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was famt and sweet ; — 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

1 scarce can speak for weanness. 

8 
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Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear, 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here ? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet. 
Did thus pursue her answer meet : — 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine : 

Five warriors seized me yestermom. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my cncs with force and fright. 
And tied me on a palfrey while. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode luriously behind. 

Tliey spurred am. in, their steeds were white , 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

1 have no thought what men they be ; 

Nor do 1 know how long it is 
(For 1 have lam entranced 1 \\is) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, .scan e alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke : 

He placed me underneath this oak. 

He swore they would return with haste ; 
Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought 1 heard, some minutes post. 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wretched maid to lice. 

Then Christabel stretched foith her hand 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 

O well bnght dame may >ou command 
The serMce of Su: Leoime ; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 

She rose : and forth with steps they passed 
That strovad to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 
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And thus spake on sweet Christabel ; 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell, 

Sir Leoline is weak in health 
And may not well awakened be. 

But we will move as if in stealth ; 

And 1 beseech your courtesy 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; , 

A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate that was ironed within and without. 
Where an army m battle-array had marched out 
The lady sank, belike through i>ain, 

And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her iiji, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of tlie gate : 

Then the lady lose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They cros'»ed the tourt right glad they were. 
And Christabel flevoutly cried 
To the laily by her suic, 

Proiac we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee fiom tliy distress ! 

Alas, alas ' said (ieraldine, 

I cannot sjieak fur weariness. 

So free from danger, tree from fear, 

They crossed the coui l : right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, m moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake. 

Yet she an angry moan did make ! 

And what can ad the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Chnstabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what con ail the mastiff bitch ? 
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They passed the hall, diat ecl^oes still, 

Pass as lightly as you will I ' 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying; 
Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady's eye, 

And nothing else saw she thereby. 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Inline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Chnstabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well. 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And jealous of the listening air 
They steal their way from stair to stair. 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom. 

And now they pass the Baron’s room. 

As still as death with stifled breath ! 

And now have reached her chamber door; 
And now doth Geraldine [ircss down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady's chamber meet : 

The lamp wfth twofold silver cham 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp bums dead and dim ; 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, m wretched plight, * 
Sank down upon the floor below. 

0 weary lady, Geraldine, 

1 pray you, drink this cordial wine 1 
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It is a vine of virtuous powers ; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

1 

And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn ? 

Christabel answered — ^Woe is me ! 

She died the hour that I was bom. 

1 have heard the gray-haired friar tell, 

How on her death-bed she did say, 

That she should hear the castle bell 
j Strike twelve upon my wedding day. 

> O mother dear > that thou wert here ! * 

I would, said Geraldine, she were I 

i 

1 

f 

But soon with altered voice, said she — 

* Off, wandciing mother 1 Peak and pine 1 

I luLve power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas ! what ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 

‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 

Though thou her guardian spirit be. 

Off, woman, off I ’tis given to me.’ 

i 

j 

! 

i 

i 

1 

1 

j 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side. 

And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 

1 Alas I said she, this ghastly nde — 

) . t)ear lady ! it hath wildcred you 1 

• The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

i And faintly said, * ’tis over now ! ’ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 

1 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 

Her fair large eyes ’gau glitter bright. 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright ; 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countrde.. 

1 

J 

And thus the lofty lady spake — 

All they, who live in the uppCT sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel'l 

s 

\ 
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And you love them, and fqf their sake 
And for the good %\hich me befell, 

Even I in my degree n^ill try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you welL 
But now unrobe yourself, for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed 1 he. 

Quoth Christabel, so let it be ! 

And as the lady kide, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress. 

And lay down in her loveliness. 

Bat through her br.un of weal and woe 
So many thoughts moved to and fro. 
That vam it were her lids to close ; 

So half-way from the bed she rose. 

And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
'I'hen drawing in her breath aloud, 
lake one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from l>cne.ith her breast : 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 
Behold • her bosom and half her side — 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ' 

O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! 

Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stiis : 

Ah 1 what a stricken look w'as hors I 
Deep from within she sc'enis half-w'ay 
To lift some weight with uck a.ssay. 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay ; 
Then suddenly, as one defied. 

Collects herself m scorn and pride. 

And lay down by the Maiden’s side 
And m her arms the maid she took. 

Ah, wel-a-day I 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 
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In the touch of this b^om there worketh a spell, 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel i 
'Fhoii knowest to-nijihc, and wilt know to-morrow 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow j 
But vainly thou warrest, 

P'or this IS alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That m the dim forest 
Tliou heardest a low moaning. 

And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair : 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in chanty, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air. 


THE COKCIUSION TO PART THE FIRST. 

It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady (’hnstabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jairgeii sliadows 
Of mosiy le.iUcss houghs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight. 

To m.ike her gentle vows , 

Her slender lulnis together prest. 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 

Her face reigned to bliss or bale — 

Her face, oh call it lair not pale, 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Eiich about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me I) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet I wis. 

Dreaming that alone, which is — 

O sorrow and shame ' Can this be she. 

The lady who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
And lo I the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arm^ 

Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 
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A star hath set, a star hatlurisen, 

O Geraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady's -prison. 

O Geraldine > one hour was thine— 

Thou'st had thy will ! By taim and rill, 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew,' 

From cliff and tower, tu — whoo I tu — ^whoo I 
Tu — ^whoo ! tu — ^whoo ! from wood and fell ! 

1 

And see ' the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o'er her eyes , and tears she sheds — 

Xaige tears that leave the lashes bright I 
And oft the while she seems to smile 

As infants at a sudden light i k 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, | 

Like a youthful hemiitcss, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly. 

Perchance, 'tis but the blood so free. 

Conies back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

W’hat if her guaidian spirit 'twere. 

What if she knew her mother near ? j 

But this she kno>\'s, in joys and woes, | 

That saints will aid if men will c.ill : i 

For the blue sky bends over all ' > 


FART THE SECOND. 

Each matin bell, the Baron soith, 
Knells us back to a world of death. 
These words Sir Leoline first said. 
When he rose and found his lady dead : 
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These words Sir LeoIin#will say, 

Many a mom to his dying day. 

And hence the custom and law began, 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell. 

Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke — a warning knell. 
Which not a soul ran choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

Saith Bracy the bard. So let it knell ! 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can I 
There is no lack of such, 1 ween 
As well All up the space betw'een. 

In T.angdalc Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent. 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’other, 

The death-note to their living brother ; 
And oft too, by the knell oftended. 

Just as their one 1 tw'o ' three ! is ended, 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from fiorrowdale. 

The air is still ' through mist and cloud 
That meny peal comes ringing loud ; 
And Geraldine shakes ofT her dread. 

And rises lightly from the bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Chnstabel. 

* Sleep you, sweet lady Chnstabel ? 

1 trust that you have rested well.’ 

And Chiistabcl awoke and spied ^ 

The same who lay down by her side— 

O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath th£ old oak tree I 
Nay, fairer yet I and yet more fair 1 
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For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air 
Such gentle thankfulness declare. 

That (so It seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts^ 

‘ Sure I have sinned ! * said Chnshibel, 

* Now Heaven be praised if all be well I * 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet. 

Did she the lofty lady greet 
AVith such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan, 
Might wash away her sms unknown. 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall, 

And. pacing on through fiage and groom 
Enter the Baron’s presence room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast. 

With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
The lady Geraldine espies. 

And gave such welcome to the <:ame. 

As might beseem so bright a dame 1 

But when he heard the lady’s tale. 

And when she told her father’s name. 
Why waxed Sn Leolme so pale, 
Murmunng o’er the name again. 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Trycrmaine ? 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
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Doth work like niadncsijb in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother : 

They parted — ne’er to meet agam ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining^ 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which h.id been rent asunder j 
A dreary sea now flows between, , , 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly do away, 1 ween. 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment's space, 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face ; 

And the youthful Ixird of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 

0 then the Baron forgot his age. 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side, 

He w'ould proclaim t far and wade 
With trump and solemn heraldry, 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame, 

Were base as spotted infamy ! 

‘ And if the> dare deny the same. 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors «seek 
My toumay court— that there and then 

1 may dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men ' ' 

He spake : his e}e in lightning rolls > 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized , and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the cliild of his friend 1 

And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 
* Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace 
Prolonging It with joyous look. 
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Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Chnstabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again 
(Ah, woe is me • Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid ! such sights to see ?) 

Again she saw that bosom old. 

Again she felt that bosom cold. 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound : 
Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 

And nothmg saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And ^ its stead that vision blest. 

Which comforted her after-rest. 

While in the lady’s anns she lay. 

Had put a rapture in her breast, 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light ! 

With new surprise, 

‘ What ails then my beloved mild ? * 

The Baron said — His daughter mild 
Made answer, * All will yet be well !’ 

1 ween she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 

Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine, 

Such sorrow with such grace shi blended, 

As if she feared she had oifended 
Sweet Chnstabel, that gentle maid ! 

And with such lowly tones she prayed. 

She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

‘Nay I 

Nay, by my soul 1 ’ said Leoline. 

‘ Ho ! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine ' 

Go thou, with mus'c sweet and loud. 

And take two steeds with trappings proud, 
And takd the youth whom thou lov’st best 
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To bear thy harp, and learn thy song. 

And clothe y6u both in solemn vest, 

And over the mountains haste along, 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 

DetsAn you on the valley road. 

And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 
j My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes 

j Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 

I And reaches soon that castle good 

} Which stands and threatens Scotland's wasl;es. 

I Bard Bracy ! bard Bra^ ! your horses are fleet, 

i Ye must ride up the liafl, your Inusic so sweet, 

j More loud than your horses’ echoing feet ! 

I And loud and loud to Ix>rd Roland call, 

i Thy daughter is safe in l^gdale hall I 

j Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free — ' * 

I Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me. 

I He bids thee come without flelay ‘ * 

' With all thy numerous array, 

! And take thy lovely daughter home ; 

; And he will meet thee on the way 

I With all his numerous array 

I White with their panting palfreys’ foam, 

( And, by mine honour < 1 mil say, 

• That 1 repent me of the day 

When I s]}«ikc words of fieice disdain 
i To Roland dc Vaux of Trjennainc ' — 

; — For smcc that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun have shone ; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.* 

The lady fell, and clasp^ his knees, 

Her face upraised, her eyes o’crflow'ing; 

And Bracy replied, with faultenng voice, 

His gracious hail on all bestowing - — r * 

Thy words, thou sire of Chnstabcl. 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell , 

Yet might I gam a boon of thee, , ^ 

This day myjoumey should not be 
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So strange a dream hath come to me : 

That I had vowed with music loud * 

To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 

Warned by ‘a vision in my rest I 

For in my sleep I saw that dove, • 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love. 

And call’st by thy own daughter's name — 

Sir Leoline ! I saw the same 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan. 

Among t^ green herbs m the forest alone. 

Which when 1 saw and when I heard, 

I W'ondered what might ail the bird : 

For nothing neat it could I see, 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old iiec. 

And in my dream, methought, I ivent 
To search out what might there be found * 

And what the sweet bi^'s trouble meant, 

That thus lay fluttering on the gioiind. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful ciy, 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the do\e to take, 

^^'hen lo ! I saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on ivhich it couched. 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouthed , 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 

Swelling its neck as she swelled hers ! 

I woke ; it was the midnight hour. 

The clock was echoing in the tolver ; 

But though my slumber was gone by. 

This dream it would not pass away — 

It seems to live upon my eye ! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day. 

With music strong and saintly song 
To wander through the forest bare 
Lest aught unholy loiter there. 

Thus Bracy said : the Baron, the while, 

Half-hstenmg heard him with a smile \ 
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Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes mode up of wonder and love ; 

And said in courtly ^accents line, 

Sweet maid, Lord Roland's beauteous dove. 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and 1 will crush the snake 1 
He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise, < 

Casting down her large bright eyes. 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir I^olme ; 

Softly gathering up her tram, 

That o'er her nght arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest. 

And couched her head upon her breast, 

And looked askance at Christabel — 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well 1 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy. 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head. 
Each shrunk up to a scr})ent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread 
At Christabel she looked askance * — 

One moment — and tlie sight was fled ! 

But Christabel in diz/y trance, 

Stumbling on the unsteady ground — 

Shuddered aloud, >\ith a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turned round. 

And like a thing, that sought relief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief. 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leolme. 

The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone. 

She nothing sees — no sight but one 1 But 
The maid, devoid of guile and sm, 

I know not how, in fearful wise 
So deeply hod she^runken m 
That look, those shrunken se^ent eye^ 

That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind : 
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And passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate, 
And thus slie stood, in dizzy trance. 
Still picturing that look askance, 

With forced unconscious sympathy 
Full before her father's vitfw — 

As far as such a look could be, 

In eyes so innocent and blue 1 

And when the trance was o'er, the maid 

Paused awhile, and inly prayed. 

Then falling at her father’s feet, 

‘ By my mother’s soul do 1 entreat 
That thou this woma i send away ! ’ 

She said ; and more she could not say. 
For what she knew she could not tell, 
O’er-mastcred by the mighty spell. 


Why is thy check so wan and wild. 

Sit Leohne ? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, Ihy joy, thy pride. 

So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 

The same, for w'hom thy lidy died ! 

O by the pangs of her dead mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child ! 

For her, and thee, and for no other. 

She prayed the moment ere she died • 

Prayed that the babe fur whom she died, 
Might prove her dear lord’s joy .ind pride 1 
That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled. 

Sir Leohne I 

And would’st thou wrong thy only child, 
Her child and thine ? 

Within the Baron’s heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pam. 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pai^ and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild. 
Dishonoured thus in his old age j 
Dishonoured by his only ^ild, 
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And all his hospitality 

To th* insulted daughter of hi&.friend, 

By more than woman's jealousy, , > 

Brought thus to a disgraceful end — - 
He rollSl his eye with stem regard 
Upon the gentle minsti«l bard, 

And said in tones abmpt, austere — 

Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence • The bard obeyed ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid. 

The aged knight, Sir I^oline, 

Led forth the lady Geraldme I 


THE CONCLUSION TO PART THE SECOND. 

A little child, a limber elf. 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks 
That always finds and never seeks, 

Makes such a Msiun to the sight 

As fills a father’s eyes with light ; • 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 

Upon his heart, that he at last 

Must needs express his love’s excess 

With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps *tis pretty to force together * 

Thoughts so unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm. 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

Perhaps 'tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a wbrld of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be trae !} 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Comes seldom save from rage and pain. 

So talks as it’s most used to do. 
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SLBYLLINE LEAVES. 


I. POEMS OCCASIONED BY POIITICAL EVENTS, OR FEELINGS 
CONNECTED WIIH THEM. 

When I have home in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how eiinobimf; thoughts depart 
When men rlungc swonls for Icdgois, and desert 
The studcn* 's bower for g«dd, some fears unnamed 
I had, my cuuiilry ’ Am I to be blamed ' 

Hut, w’lie'n 1 think of Thee, and « hat thou art, 

Verily, in the bottom • m> lioait, 

Of th<ise unfdinl fears ) am .aslmincil 

Hut dcaily must wc niize thte ; nc who find 

In thee a bulwaik of the caiuic of men ; 

And I by my affection was begiided. 

What wonder if a ]ioet, nowr and then. 

Among the many nnnements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a Lover or a Child — W ordswor i Ji. 


ODE TO THE DEI’ARTING YEAR. 

'IdA, fill'. Si & kokA 

'Tir' afl itk Ifrivdc 6pA»navrnat, rrovoQ 
Zrpc^cT, rnpdaatutf ppoifuoie ifqfiioic. 

• * « * • 

Td fiiXKov ffin Kui 9v p’ Iv raxn vapSni 

Ayav y’ AXt/OopavTn’ oUnipac IpiTe — xfijtAy/ m , 122$. 


ARGUMl >T 

The Ode commenres with an address to the Divine Pros idence, that regulates 
into one vast harmony all the event, of time, however calamitous some of them 
may appear to mortals The second Strophe calls on men to suspend their pri- 
vate joys and sorrowrs, and devote them for a while to the cause of human nature 
in general The first EjHide spCisks of the Empress of Russia, who died of an 
apoplexy on the 171I1 of Novembei. 1796; having just concluded a subsidiary 
treaty wath the Kings combined against France. The first and second Antistrophe 
describe the Image of the Departing Year. &c. as in a vision. The second Epode 
prophesies, in anguish of spint, the downifoll of this coiintiy. 


* This Ode was composed on the 24tb, 2Sth, and 26th days of December, 1796 : 
and was first published on the last day of tlwt year. 
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1. 

Spirit who sweepest the wild harp of Time ! 

It IS most hard, with an untroubled ear ^ 

Thy dark inwoven harmonies to hear ! 

Yet, mine eye fixed on Heaven’s unchanging clime. 
Long had 1 listened, free from mortal fear, 

With inward stillness, and a bowed mind ; 

When lo ' its folds far waving on the wind, 

1 saw the tram of the departing Year ! 

Stirling from my silent sadness 

Then with no unholy madness • 

I'Lre yet the entered cloud foreclosed my sight, 

I laised the impetuous song, and solemnized his flight. 

II. 

Hither, from the recent tomb, 

From the prison’s direr gloom, 

From distcm[)er’s midnight anguish ; 

And thence, where poverty doth waste and languish ! 
Or where, his two bright torches blending, 

Love illumines manhood’s maze; 

Or vvheic o’er cradled infants bending 
Hope has fixed her wishful ga/.c; 

Hither, m perjilexed dance. 

Ye Woes ! ye young-eyed Jo>s ! advance I 

Uy Time’s wild harp, and by the hand 
Whose indefatigable sweep * 

Raises its fatetul strings from sleep, 

I bid you haste, a mixed tumultuous band ! 

From every pnvate l)ower. 

And each domestic hearth, 

Haste for one solemn hour , 

And with a loud and yci a louder voice. 

O’er Nature struggling in iiortentous birth, 

Weep and rejoice • 

.Still echoes the dread name that o’er the earth 
Let slip the storm, and woke the brood of Hell ; 

And now advance in saintly jubilee 
Justice and Truth I They too have heard thy spell, 
They too obey thy name, divmest Liberty ! 
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I marked Ambition in his war>airay ' 

1 heard the mailed Monarch’s troublous cry — 

‘ Ah ! wherefore does the Northern Conqueress stay ! 
Groans not her chariot on its onward way ? ’ 

Fly, mailed Monarch, fly ! 

Stunned by Death’s twice mortal mace, 

No more on murder’s hind face 
The insatiate hag shall gloat with drunken eye ! 
Manus of the unnumbered slam ! 

Ye that gasped t.n Warsaw’? jilain ! 

Ye that erst at Ism. id’s tower. 

When human min choked the streams. 

Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, 

Mid women’s shrieks and mfaiits’ screams ' 

Spirits of the uncoffined slam, 

Sudden blasts of tnumph swelling, 

Oft, at night, m misty train, 

Rush around her narrow dwelling • 

The extermin.'iting fiend is fled — 

(Foul her life, and dark her doom) 

Mighty armies of the dead 
l3ance, like death-fires, round her tomb ! 

Then with prophetic song relate, 

Kach some tyrant«murderer’s fate ! 


Departing Year ! ’twas on no earthly shore 
My soul beheld thy vision ! Where alone. 

Voiceless and stem, before the cloudy throne. 

Aye Memory sits thy robe inscribed ivith gore. 

With many an unimaginable groan 
Thou storied’st thy sad hours ! Silence ensued. 

Deep silence o’er the.ethereal multitude, 

Whose locks w'lth wreaths, w'hose wreaths with glories.shone. 
Then, his eye wild amours glancing, 

^rom the choired gods advancing, 

The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. 

And stood up, beautiful, before the cloudy seat. 
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V. 

Throughout the blissful throng, 

Hushed were harp and song : 

Till wheeling round the throne the I^mpads seven 
(The mystic Words of Heaven), 

Permissive signal make : 

The fervent Spirit bowed, then spread his wings and spake ! 
‘ 'rhoii in stormy blackness throning 
J.ove and uncreated laght. 

By the Kirth’s unbolaced groaning, ^ 

Seize thy terrors, Arm of might ! 

By peace with jirolTered insult scared, 

Maskeil hate and envying scorn ! 

By years of havoc yet unborn ! 

And hunger's bosom to the frost-winds bared ! 

But chief by Afric’s wrongs. 

Strange, horrible, and foul! 

By what deep guilt belongs 
To the deaf S)iiod, “lull of gifts and lies 
By wealth’s insensate laugh ' by torture’s howl I 
Avenger, rise ' 

For ever shall the thankless Island scowl. 

Her quiver full, and with unbroken bow? 

Speak I from thy storm-black Heaven, O speak aloud 1 
And on the daiklmg foe 

Ojien thine eve of fire from some uncertain cloud 1 
O dart the flash ' () use anti deal the blow ! 

The Past to thee, to thee the h'uture cnes 1 

Hark ' how wide Nature joins her groans below 1 
Rise, God of Nature • nse.’ 

VI, 

I'he voice had ceased, the vision fled ; 

Yet still I gasped and reeled with dread. 

And ever, w’hen the dream of night 
* Renews the phantom to my sight, 

Cold sweat-drops gather on my limbs ; 

My ears throb hot ; my eye-balls start ; 

My brain with horrid tumult swims ; 

Wild is the tempest of my heart ; 
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And my thick and struggling breath 
Imitates the toil of death I 
No stranger agony confounds 

The soldier on the war-held spread. 

When all foredone with toil and wounds, 
Dcath-like he dores among heaps of dead ! 
(The strife is o’er, the day-light fled, 

And the night-wind clamours hoarse I 
See ’ the starting wretch’s head 

Lies pillowed on a brother’s corse ') 


Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 

O Albion ! O my mother Isle ! 

Thy valleys, fair as Eden’s bowers, 

Glitter green with sunny showers; , 

Thy grassy uplands’ gentle swells 
Fxho to the bleat of flocks 
(Those grassy hilK, those glittering dells 
Proudly ram]).irtO(l with rocks^ , 

And Ocean mid liis uproar w'lld 
Speaks safety to his island-child. 

Hence for many a fearless age 
Has social Quiet loved thy shore ; 

Nor ever proud invader’s rage 
Or sacked thy towers, or stained thy fields with gore. 


Abandoned of Heaven ' mad avarice thy ^ii! , 

At cowardly di>stancc, yet kindling with pride -- 

Mid thy herds and thy corn-fields secure thou hast stood. 

And joined the wild yclUng of famine and blood ! 

The nations curse thee I They witli eager wondering 
Shall hear Destruction, like a V'ulture, scream 1 
Strange-eyed Destruction ! who with many a dream 
Of central fires through nether seas upthundenug 
Soothes her fierce solitude ; yet as she lies « 

By livid fount, or red volcanic stream, 

If ever to her lidless dragon-eyes, 

O Albion 1 »hy predestined ruins rise. 

The fiend-hag on her perilous couch doth leap, 

Muttering distempered triumph in her charmed sleep. 
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Away, my soul, away I 
In vain, in vain the birds of warning sing — 
And hark ! I hear the famished brood of prey 
I'Up then lank pennons on the groaning wind I 
Away, my soul, away 1 
I, unpartaking of the e\il thing, 

With daily prayer and daily toil 
Soliciting for food my scanty soil. 

Have wailed my country with a loud I.^ament 
Now I recentre my immortal mind • 

In the deep sabbath of meek self-content ; 
Cleansed from the vaporous passions that bedim 
God’s Image, sister of the Seraphim. 


FRANCE. AN ODE. 


Ye Clouds ! that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye Oeean-Waves ' that, wheresoe’er ve roll. 

Yield homage only to eternal laws • 

Ye Woods 1 that listen to the night-birds singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined. 
Save when your own impcnoiis branches swinging. 
Have made a solemn music of the wind ! 

Where, like a man beloved of God, 

Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 

How oft, pursuing fancies holy. 

My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Insiiired, beyond the guess of folly, 

By each rude shape and wild unconquerable sound I 
O ye loud Waves I and O ye Forests high I 
And O ye Clouds that far above me soared I 
Thou rising Sun ! thou blue rejoicing Sky I 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free I 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
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With what deep worship I have still adored 
I'hc spirit of divinest Liberty. 


When France in wrath her giant-limbs upreared, 

And with that oath, whi(£ smote air, earth, and sea. 
Stamped her strong foot and said she would be free, 
llear witness for me, how I hoped and feared ! 

With what a joy my lofty giatulaiion 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band ; 

And when to whelm the disenchanted nation. 

Like fiends emba'iled by a wizard’s wand, 

I'he Monarchs marched in evil day. 

And Britain joined the dire array ; 

Though dear her shores and circling ocean. 

Though many friendships, many youthful loves. 

Had swol’n the pntnot emotion. 

And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and groves ; 
Yet still my voice, unalterc*d, sang defeat 
To all that bnived the t>’nint-quc11ing lance, 

And shame too long delayed and vain retreat ! 

For ne’er, O Liberty • with partial aim 
1 dimmed thy light or damped thy holy flame ; 

But blessed the paeans of delivered France, 

And hung my head and wept at Britain's name. 


* And what,’ 1 said, * though Blasphemy’s loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance stiov*. ! 

Though alj the fierce and drunken passions wove 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream ! 

Ye storms, that round the dawning east assembled, 

The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light ! ’ 

. And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped and trembleil. 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and bnght ; 
When France her front deep-scarr’d and gory 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of glory; 

When, insupportably advancing, 
rier arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp ; 

While timid looks of fiiiy glancing, 

Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal stamp, 
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Writhed like a wounded dragon in his gore ; 
llien 1 reproached my fears thit would not flee ; 

* And soon/ I said, ‘ shall Wisdom teach her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan ! 

And, conquering by her happiness alone. 

Shall France compel the nations to be free, 

Till Love and Joy look round, and call the Earth their own/ 

IV. 

Forgive me, Freedom 1 O forgive those dreams 1 
1 hear thy voice, 1 hear thy loud lament, 

From Bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent — * 

1 hear thy groans upon her blooil-stamed streams ! 

Heroes, that for your peaceful country perished. 

And ye that, fleeing, s[)ot your inountain-snows 

With bleeding wounds ; forgive me, that 1 cherished 
One thought that ever blessed your cruel foes ! 

To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt. 

Where Peace her jealous home had built ; 

A patriot-race to disinhcnt 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ; 

And with inexpiable spint 

To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer — 

O 1' ranee, that mockest Heaxen, adulterous, blind, 

And patriot only m pernicious toils. 

Are these thy boasts. Champion of humankind ? 

To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
i Yell in the hunt, and share tlie murderous prey; 

f To insult the shrme of Liberty xvith spoils 

t From freemen torn; to tempt and to betray? 

V. 

The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain. 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier cliam 1 
O Liberty I with profitless endeavour 
Have 1 pursued thee, many a weary hour ; 

But thou nor sweU’st the vu tor’s strain, nor ev%r 
Didst breathe thy soul m forms of human power. 

Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee 
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(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee), 

Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy minions, 

And factious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 

The guide of homeless wmds, and playmate of the waves ! 
And there I felt thee ! — on that sea-chffs verge, 

Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze above, 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge I 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea, and air. 

Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O Liberty ! my spirit felt thee there. 

February, 1797. 


FEARS IN SOLITUDE. 

WRirrEN IN APRIL, 1 798, DURING THE ALARM OF AN INVASION. 

A GREEN and silent spot, amid the lulls, 

A small and silent dell ' O’er stiller place 
No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the ncvcr-bloomless furre, 

Which now blooms most profusely ; but the dcll. 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unnpe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve. 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

Oh I ’tis a quiet spirit-healing nook ! 

Which all, methmks, would love ; but chiefly he. 

The humble man, who, in his youthful years. 

Knew just so much of folly, as had made 
His early manhood more securely wise?) 

Here be imght he on fern or withered heath. 

While from the singing-lark (that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best), ^ 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air. 
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Sweet influences tremble^ o'er his frame ; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of nature I 
And so, his senses gradually wrapt 
In a half sleep, he dreams of better worlds, 

And dreaming hears thee still, O singmg-lark ; 
That singest like an angel in the clouds ! 

My God I iti&a melancholy thing 
For such a man, who would fain preserve 
His soul m calmness, yet perforce must feel 
For all his human brethren — O my God • 

It weighs upon the heart, that he must think ^ 
What uproar and what strife may now be stirring 
This way or that way o'er these silent hills — 
Invasion, and the tliundcr and the shout, 

And all the crash of- onset; fear and rage, 

And undetermined conflict — even now, 

PiVen now, perchance, and m his native isle : 
Carnage and groans beneath this blessed sun ! 
We have ofleiided, oh ' my countrymen 1 
We have offended ver>- grievously. 

And been most tyrannous Prom east to west 
A groan of accusation pierces Heaven ! 

The wretched plead against us ; multitudes 
Countless and vehement, the sons of God, 

Our brethren < Like a cloud that travels on. 
Steamed up from Cairo’s swamps of pestilence. 
Even so, my countrymen < have w'c gone forth 
And borne to distant tribes slavery and pangs. 
And, deadlier far, our vices, w'hose deep taint 
With slow perdition murders the whole man, 

His body and his soul ! Meanwhile, at home. 

All individual dignity and power 
Engulfed m courts, committees, institutions, 
Associations and societies, 

A vain, speech-mouthing, speech-reporting guild, 
One benefit-club for mutual flatteryy 
We have drunk up, demure as at a grace, 

> Pollutions from the brimming cup of weedth; 
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Contemptuous of all honourable rule, 

Yet bartering freedom and the poor man’s life 
For gold, as at a market I The sweet words 
Of Christian promise, words that even yet 
Might stem destniction, were they wisely preached, 
Are muttered o’er by men, whose tones proclaim 
How flat and wearisome they feel their trade : 

Rank scoffers some, but most too indolent 
To deem them falsehoods or to know their truth. 
Oh ! blasphemous * the lx>ok of life is ii^ade t 
A superstitious mstiiiment, on which 
We gabble o’er the oaths we mean to break ; 

For all must swear — all and in every place. 

College and whkrf, council and justice-court ; 

All, all must swear, the bnber and the bribed. 
Merchant and lawyer, seruitor and priest. 

The rich, the poor, tlic old man and the young ; 
AU, all make up one scheme of perjury. 

That faith doth reel ; the very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm , and, bold with joy. 
Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight ') the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 

Drops his blue fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And hooting at the glorious sun m Heaven, 

Cries out, ‘ \Vherc is it ? ’ 

Thankless too for pe*i 
(Peace long preserved by fleets and perilous sc< 
Secure from actual wartare, we have loved 
To swell the war-whoop, passionate for war I 
Alas ! for ages ignorant of all 
Its ghastlier workings (famine or blue plague, 
Battle, or siege, or flight through wintry-snows). 

We, this whole people, have been clamorous 
For war and bloodshed , animating sports, 

The which we pay for as a thing to talk of. 
Spectators and not combatants I No guess 
ilmticipative of a ygroiig unfelt, 

No speculation or tontingency. 

However dim and vague, too vague and dim 
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To yield a justifying cause ; and forth 
(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names, 

And adjurations of the God in Heaven,) 

We send our mandates for the certain death 
Of thousands and ten thousands ! Boys and girls. 
And women, that would groan to see a child 
Pull off an insect’s leg, all read of war. 

The best amusement for our iiioming<meal ! 

The poor WTetch, who has learnt his only prayers 
From curses, who knows scarcely ivords enough 
To ask a blesbing from his Heavenly Father, 
Becomes a fluent phraseman, absolute 
And technical in victories and defeats. 

And all our dainty terms for fratricide ; 

Terms which we trundle smoothly o’er our tongues 
Like mere abstractions, empty sounds to which 
We join no feeling and attach no form ! 

As if the soldier died without a wound ; 

As if the fibres of this godlike frame 
Were gored without a pang ; as if the wretch. 

Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds. 

Passed off to Heaven, translated and not killed ; 

As though he had no wife to pine for him. 

No God to judge him ! Therefore, evil clays 
Are coming on us, O my countrymen ! 

And what if all-avenging I*rovidcncc, 

Strong and rctributise, should make us know 
Tlie meaning of our words, force us to feel 
The desolation and the agony 
Of our fierce doings 1 

Sparc us yet awhile, 

Father and God I O ! sjiare us yet awhile ! 

Oh ' let not English women drag their fliglit 
Fainting beneath the burthen of their babes, 

Of, the sweet infants, (hat but yesterday 
Laughed at the breast ' Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
Who ever gazed with fondness on the forms 
AVhich grew up with you round the same fire-side. 
And all who ever heard the sabbath-bells 
Without the infill’s scorn, make yourselves pure 1 
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Stand forth 1 be men ! repel an impious foe, • 

Impious and false, a light yet cruel race, 

Who laugh away all virtue, mingling mirth 
With deeds of murder , and still promising 
Freedom, themselves too sensual to be free. 

Poison life’s amities, and cheat the heart 
Of (aith and quiet hope, and all that soothes 
And all th.it lifts the s])int ' Stand we forth ; 

Render them hack upon the insulted ocean. 

And let tliem toss as idly on its waves 
As the vile sea-wced, which some mountain-blast 
Swept from our shores 1 And oh ! may we return 
Not with a drunken triumph, but with fear, 

Repenting of the wrongs with which we stung 
So fierce a foe to frenzy » 

I have told, 

O Bntona ! O my brethren 1 I have told 
Most bitter truth, but without bitterness. 

Nor deem my zeal or factious or mis-timed , 

For never can true courage dwell with them, 

Who, pkiymg tricks w’lth conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices. We have been too long 
Dupes of a deep delusion ' Some, belike. 

Groaning with restless enmity, expect 

All change from change of constituted power ; 

As if a Government had been 'a robe. 

On which our vice and wretchedness w-ere tagged 
Like fancy-points and fringes, with the robe 
Pulled off at pleasure. Fondly these attach 
A radical cau<»ation to a few' 

Poor drudges of chastising Providence, 

Who borrow all their hues and qualities 
From our own folly and rank wickedness, 

Which ^ve them birth and nursed them. Others, meanw’hile, 
Dote with a mad idolatry ; and all 
Who will not fall before their ipiagcs, 

And yield them worship, they are enemies 
£ven of their country I 

Such have I been deemed — 

But, O dear Britain < O my Mother Isle ! 
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Needs must thou prove a name most dear and holy 
To me, a son, a brother, and a fnend, 

A husband, and a father 1 who revere 
All bonds of natural love, and find them all 
Within the limits of thy rocky shores. 

0 native Britain I O my Mother I&le 1 

How shoiildst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who from thy lakes and moiintain-hills, 

Thy clouds, ihy (juiet dales, thy locks and seas. 

Have drunk m all my intellectual life, 

All sweet sensations, all ennobling thoughts. 

All adoration of the Clod in nature, * 

All lovely and all honourable things, ■* 

Whatever makes this morul spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being? 

There lives nor form nor feeling in my soul 
Unborrowed from my c'oiintry ( ) di\ me 
And beautci^us island • tlioii hast been my sole 
And most magnificent tciiffile, in the which 

1 w'alk with awe, and sing nn stately songs. 

Loving the God that made me ' 

May my fears, 

My filial fears, be \ain ! and may the \ aunts 
And menace of the vengeful enemy 
Pass like the gust, that roared and died avray 
In the distant tree whic h heard, and only heard. 

In tins low dell, bow'cd not the delicate glass. 

But now the gentle dew-fall sends abroad 
The fniit-like jierfunie c»f the golden fiir^e : 

The light has left the summit of the hill, 

Thougli still a sunny gleam lies beautiful, 

Aslant the ivicd beacon Now farewell. 

Farewell, awhile, O soft and silent spot • 

On the green sheep-track, up the heathy hill, 

• Homew’ard I wind my way , and lo ' recalled 
From bodings that liase wrell-nigh w'earied me, 

1 find myself upon the brow, and ]kuisc 
Startled ! And after lonely .sojourning 
In such a quiet and surrounded nook. 
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This burst of prospect, here the shadowy main, 

•Dim tinted, there the mighty majesty 
Of that huge amphitheatre of nch 
And elmy fields, seems like society — 

Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thought ! 

And now, beloved Stowey I I behold 
Thy church-tower, and, methinks, the four huge elms 
Clustering, which mark the mansion of my friend , 
And close behind them, hidden from my view. 

Is my oisn lowly cottage, where my babe 
And my babe's mether dw'ell m peace * \\'ith light 
And quickened footsteps thitherward I tend. 
Remembering thee, O green and silent dell ' 

And grateful, that by nature's quietness 
And solitary musings, all my heart 
Is softened, and made worthy to indulge 
I^ve, and the thoughts that yearn for humankind 

Nethei Stoxvoy, 

April aSih, 1798 


FIRE, FAMINE, AND SLAUGHTER 


A WAR ECLOGUE. 

Tfie Scene a desolated Tract m la Vendee. Famine is ducoveict, 
lying on the ground, tq her enter Fire and Slaughter 

Fam. Sisters I sisters ' who sent you here ? 

Slau. [to Fire]. I will whisper it in her ear. 

Fire. No * no ! no I 
Spirits hear what spirits tell : 

'Twill make a holiday in Hell. 

No ' no I no * 

Myself, I named him once below, 

And all the souls, that damned be, 
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T.eaped up at once in anarchy. 

Clapped their han^s .and danced for glee. 

They no longer heeded me , 

But laughed to heai Hell's buming rafters 
Unwillingly re ci'ho laughters ' 

No ' no ’ no • 

Spirit'! hear what spirits tell • 

’'IVill make a holiday in Hell • 

Etim Whisiier it, sifter ' so and so I 
111 a daik hint, suit and slow 
Slau Letters four do form his name — 

And w ho sent you ? • 

Both The same ' the same ! 

Shiu lie came by stealth, and unlockeil my den, 
And I ha\e drunk the blofid sinre then 
Of thrice three hundred thousand men. 

Both Who bade } oil do It? 

Slau. 'I'he same ' the same ' 

Letters four do form his name 
Ho let me loose, and uicd Halloo • 

To him alone the praise is due 
Fam. 'I hank'!, sister, thanks ' the men have bled, 
'I'heir wives and their children faint for bread 
1 stood in a swamjiy field of battle ; 

With bones and skulls 1 made a Kittle, 

To fiighten the wolf and rarnon-eiow 

And the homeless dog— bill they would not go. 

So off J llew': for how could I bear 


'I’o see them gorge their dainty fare ? 

J heaid a groan and a peevish squall. 

And through the c hink ot a cottage-w'all — 

Con you guess what 1 saw theie ? 

Both \\hisj»er it, sistei ' in our ear. 

Fam A bab> beat its c lying mother : 

I had starved the one and was starving the other I 
Both Who bade you do’t ’ 

Fam. The same I the same 1 

Letters four do form his name 
Hfe let me loose, and cried Halloo I 
To him alone the jiiaise is due 
Firt. Sisters I 1 from Irekuid came I 
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Hedge and corn-fields all on flame, 

I triumphed o’er the setting sun • ■- . 

And all the while the work Vas done, 

On as I strode with iny huge strides, 

1 flung back my head anH 1 held my sides, 

It was so rare a piece ol fun 
To see the swclti red cattle run 
Witii uncouth gallop through the night, 

Scared by the rod and noisy light ' 

Ily the light (it liii null bKi/ing (ut 

Was nnn> a naked ri‘i»el shot 

The house-sire.im intf the ll.ime and hisse.‘d, 

While crash ' loll in tl. roof, I wist, 

On some of tli ise old bed-iul nuisob. 

That deal in discontent and ( uiscs 
Both Who bade }oii do'l^ 

Bire. 'I’lie same ! the same ! 

Letters four do form his name. 

He let.1110 1OO-.0, and cried Halloo • 

To him alone the ])iaise is due 

All He let us loose, and ( iied ILilloo ' 

How shall wo yiJd him honour due.^ 

Fam Wisdom comes wiiii Ku k of food 
I'll gn.nv, I'll gnaw the multitiide*, 

Till the cup ot rage oVibriin 
They shall sei/e him and his biood — 

Slau. Thc> shall lw.ir him limb from limb! 

Fue. O thankUs^ beld.mies .ind uiilruo ' 

And is this all that \ou c.in do 
For him, who did so muth lor you ? 

Ninety months hi, by m3 troth * 

Hath richly catned for \ou both : 

And in an hour would you repay 
An eight years’ work ? — ^*Vway 1 awray I 
I alone am faithful ! I 
Cling to him everlastingly. 
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II. LOVE POEMS. 


S uas humilis tencro stylus olim effiulit in xiu, 
eilegis hic lai rymas, et quod phaictiatus acuta 
Illcpuer pucro fecit milii ciispuie vninus. 

Omnia paulaiiin consuinit loni^irir iotas, 

Vnoniioque ci'miil inniinuii, nquiiiuique m.anonilo. 

]p<«e mihi coll.ilus cnim ntm illc vidobor * 

Imuiis alia cst, imiiosipic alii, iio\a niciiiis 
'■'oMIue aliud snn.it — 

iVcloie niim pelulo c.ilidus misririniir .amaiit' s, 

Jaiii«|iu* ai-.i.sc jiudot Velcros tiaiu|iiilla linnnlliis 

.Mojii hoiiol, roio{{cnsquo aliuin imt.u isu lociiiinii -I’l 1 R.VRi 11 


Lovr 

A 1.1. thouijhts, .ill p.i*.sions, .ill delight's, 
UlutoMT stirs tins nioiud li.imc, 

All arc blit niiiiisters id F o\l. 

And feed Ins .s.i(ied ll.imc 

Oft 111 my liaising dreams do 1 
J.ivc o’er ag.iin 111.11 Iia[)py hour, 

When mid\\.iy on the mount I l.iy, 
Pcside the ruined loner. 

The moonshine, Mivilmg o’er the si ene, 
J-l.id blendeil nilh llie lights of eie . 
And she 11 . 1 s there, my hope, ni} joi, 
My on n dc.tr tiLiieviei e ' 

.She leaned .against the ninu'd man, 

The statilc ot the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 

Amid the lingering light 

Few sorrows hath she of her omi, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Oenevie\e ! 
She loves me best, whene’er 1 sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 
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1 played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story — 

An old rude song, that suited well 
I’liat ruin w ild and hoary. 

She listened with a fluting blush, 

W ith downcast eyes and niode&t grace ; 
For well she knew, f i ould not choose 
Jjiit gaze upon her face. 

1 told lier of the Rnight th.it wore 
irpuii Ills shield a burning biand , 

.\n<l that for ten long \e.irs he wooed 
'I'hc Judy ()» the lund. 

1 told her how he pined and .th ' 

The deep, the low, the |)leaduig tone 
With \\hi<h J sang anotlici's love. 
Interpreted m} own. 

She listened with a flitling blush. 

With dowiuast ties, uul modest grace; 
And she forgiit me, that I g.i/cd 
'loo foiidl) on hei late ' 

Hut when I toM the < ruel s( orn 
That ira/ed that bold end lo\ely KLniglit, 
And that he crossed ttie mountain-woods. 
Noi icsted d.iy nor night ; 

'1 hat soraetimLS from the sa\.!ge den. 

And sometimes from liie darksome shade. 
And sometimes stalling up at once 
In green and sunny glade, — 

'I'hcre came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright : 

And that he knew it was a J^'iend, 

This miserable Knight ' 

And that, ^unknowing w'hat he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
'I'he Lady of the laind , — 
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And how she wept, and clftsped his knees , 
And how s)ie tended him in vain — 

And ever strovh to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ; — 

And that $he narsed him in a cave 
' And how his madness went away, 

■When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; — 

His dying words — ^butavhen 1 reached 
That tenilerest strain of all the ditty, * 

My faltering voice and pausing harp 
• Disturbed her sotU with pity 1 

. All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guilele-iS Genevieve ; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and Uiliny eve j 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistiiigiusliable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and \irgin shame; 
f And like the niuriniir of a dtcain, 

1 heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved —she stepped aside, , 

As conscious of my look she slept — 

Then suddenly, witli timorous eye. 

She fled to me and wept. 

She half inclosed me with her hrms. 

She pressed me w'lth a meek embrace ; « 

And bending back her head, looked up, 

^And gazed upon my face^ 

'Twas partly love, and partly fear. 

And partly 'twas' a basliful art, 

That 1 might rather feel, than see, 

’ The swelling of her heart. 
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I calmed her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin jiride , 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

Aly bright and beauteous Bride. 


TIIK BALLAD OF TIIK DARK LADIE. 

A FILVOMENT. 

Beneath yon birch with silver bark, 

And boughs so pendulous and fair. 

The brook falls scattered down the rock • 

And all is mossy theie 1 

And there upon the moss she sits, 

'riie Dark LaiUe in silent pain; 

The heavy tear is in her e>e. 

And drops and swells again. 

Three times she sends her little page 
Up the castled mountain’s bieast. 

If he might tind the Knight that wears 
The ClriUln for hi*, ciest. 

The sun was sloping down the sky, j 

And she had lingtied there all da), j 

Counting^momeiits, dieaming tears — • 

O wlicrelort c.in he .stay ^ \ 

She hears a rustling o’er the brook. 

She sees far oti a swinging bough i 
‘’Tib He ' n'li my betiothed Knight! 

Lord i'alklaiid, it is Thou ! 

She springs, she tlasi-s him round the neck. 

She sob.s a thousand hopes and fears, 

' Her kisses glowing on his c hceks 
She quenches with her tears 

« « * * • 
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* My friends with rude ungentle words 
They scoff and bid me fly to thee ! 

0 give me shelter in thy breast I 

O shield and shelter me * 

* My Henrj', I have given tliee much, 

1 gave what I can ne*er recall, 

I gave my heart, I gave my peace, 

O Heaven ' I gave thee all.' 

The Knight made answer to the Maid, 
While to his heart he held her hand, 

* Nine castles hath my noble sire. 

None statelier m the land. 

‘ The fairest one shall be my love’s. 

The fairest castle of the nine ! 

\\ ait only till the stars peep out. 

The fairest shall be thine : 

‘ W.ut only till the hand of eve 
Hath wholly closed yon western bars, 

; And through the daik we too w'lll steal 

I llenoath the twinkling stars »’ — 

‘ The dark ’ the ilafk ^ No ’ not tlie dark > 
'I'lic twinkling Stars? How', Henry? How' ? 
O God ' 'twas in the eye of noon 
lie pledged his sacred vow > 

I * And in the eye of noon, my lov c 

I Shall lead me from my mother’s door, 

I Sw'cet boys and girls all clothed in w'hite 

! Strewing flowers before • 

; * But first the nodding minstieU go 

i With music meet for lord!} bowers, 

I The children next in snow-white vests, 

I Strewing buds and flowers ' 

i * And then my Iqve and I shall pace. 

My jet black hair m pearly braids. 

Between our comely bachelors 
! And blushing bridal maids.’ 

I * * • • 
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LE\\TI, 

OR THE CIRCASSIAN LOVE-CHAt’N f. 

At midnight by the stream I roved, 

To forget the form I lo\eil. 

Image of Lewti ' from im mmd 
Depart, ior Liwti is not kind. 

'I lie moon was high, the moonlight gleam 
And the shadow of a stir 
Heaved upon 'fam iha's stream , 

But the ro( k shone brighter far, 

'riie rock half slidterctl from my view 
lly pendent bough-* ot tn ss\ _\ew — 

So shines my Lewti’s toiduad fan, 
Gleaming through lai sable h.iir 
Image ol I ewti ' tr«Mii lu) mmd 
Depait, for J.e\\ti is n«>t Lind. 

1 saw a cloiul »>1 [lalcs! hue, 

Onward to the moon it p.issed , 

Still biightei .ind moie bright it grew. 
With lloating < olours not a few, 

'I'lll It iea( lied the inooii at last 
Then the cloud was wholly biight, 

^Vilh a rich and amber light ' 

And so With nian\ .1 hojie 1 seek, 

And with su< h joy I fiiiil my Lewti ; 
And even so my pale w.in iheek 
Drinks m as deep a Hush of beauty • 
Nay, treacherous image ' leave my mind, 
If Lewti never will be kind. 

The little cloud — it floats away. 

Away it goes , away so soon ? 

Alas ! It has no power to stay : 

Its hues are dim, its hues are grey — 
Away It passes from the moon 1 
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How moiiinriilly it seems to fly, 

Ju'CT fculini; more and more, 

To joyless re;,ions of ihc skj — 

And now ’ii'i whiter than before • 

As white as mj poor rheek will be. 

When, 1 .cwti ' on my crouch I he, 

A dying nun lor love of thee. 

Xay, treacheiou*, linage ' le.i\e my mind — 
Anil yet. thou dulst not look unkind. 

I saw .1 sapiMir in the sky, , 

Thin, and white, and \eiy high : 

I ne'er beheld so thin .i i loud 
Perh.ips the lireezes that lan fly. 

Now below and imw above, 

Have snatched aloft the law'iiy shroud 
Of l*idy fan — thabdied lor lo\e. 

For mauls, .is well as \fiiiths, ha\e perished 
hroin fruitless lo\e too foiull) rherished. 
Nay, treai hcioiis image ' lea\e ni) mind — 
For lA’wti ne\cr will be kind. 

Hush ' my heedless feet from under 
Slip the ( rumbling tunks for ever : 
lake ei hoes to a distant thunder. 

They jilunge into the gentle liter 
The ri\ei-sw.ms luxe hiard ni) ticad, 

And st.iille fiom their Kuly bed. 

U beauteous birds ' inethmks >e measure 
Your movements to some heaxcnlv time I 

0 beauteous lards ' ‘lis such a pleasure 
To see >ou inoxe beneath the moon, 

1 would It were \ our true di light 
To sleep by daj and wake all night 

I know the place where Lewti lies. 

When silent night has closed her eyes ; 

It IS a breezy jssmine-bowcr. 

The nightingale singb o’er her head : 

Voice of the night ' ha»i I the power 
That leafy labyrinth to thread, 

And creep, like thee, widi soundless tread, 
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I tlicn might view her hosom white 
Heaving lovely to my sight, 

As these two swans together heave 
On the gently swelling wave. 

Oh ! that she saw me in a dream, 

And dreamt that I had died for core ; 

All pale and wasted 1 w'oiild seem, 

I Yet fair withal, as spirits are ' 

! I’d die indeeil, if I might see 

Her bosom hca\ e, and heave for me ! I 

Soothe, gentle iirnge ' soothe my mind ! ’ | 

To-morrow Lcwti may be kind. ; 

179S- i 
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THE rrCTURE, 

OR THE LOVLR’b RlSsOLUl ION, I 

Through weeds, and thorn.s, and matted undeiv\ood 

I force niy way ; now' t limb, and now' ilesceiiil ^ 

O’er rocks, or bare or mossy, with wilil foot 

Ciushmg the inirple wliorts , while, oft unseen, j 

lliiirjing along the drifted foiest-lca\es, 

The scared snake rustles. . Onward still T toil J 

1 know not, ask not w hither • A new joy. 

Lovely as light, sudden as summer gust, i 

And gladsome as the tnst-born of the spring, . 

lleckons me on, or follows from behind, 1 

Playmate, or guide ! 'Phe master-passion quelled, ■ 

1 feel that I am free. With duii-reil Iwrk f 

The fir-trees, and the unfrequent slender oak, * 

I'orth from this tangle wild of bush and brake j 

Soar up, and form a melancholy vault ; 

High o’er me, murmuiing lik^ a distant sea. | 

\ 

Here Wisdom might resort, anil here Remorse \ | 

Here too tlie love-lorn mao, who, sick m soul, | 
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And of this busy human heart aweary, 

Worships the spirit of unconscious life 
In tree or wild-flower. — Gentle lunatic 1 
If so he mij^ht not wholly cease to be, 

He would far rather nut be that, he is ; 

But would be something, that he knows not of, 
j In winds or waters, or among the rocks ! 

I But hence, fond wretch ' breathe not contagion here ! 

t No m>rtlc-^alks are these : these are no groves 

I Where Love daie loiter » If m sullen mood 

, He should stra> hither, the low stum])s shall gore 

i His dainty feet, the brier and the thorn 

\ Makes his ])lumes haggard. lake a wounded bird 

j h'^sily caught, ensnare him, () )e Nymphs, 

; Ye Oreads chaste, je dusky l)r}ades ! 

I And you, ye Earth-winds ' you that make at morn 

] 'I'hc dewxlrops <|ui\er on the spiders’ webs 1 ^ 

J You, O ye wingless Airs • that cieep between 

» The rigul stems of heath and bitten fui/e, 

; Within whose si'anty shade, at siimmci-noon. 

The mother shcei) hath w'orn a hollow bed — 

Yc, that now' cool her fleece with tlropless damp, 

Now ])ant and murmur with hei feeding lanib 
Chase, chase him, all yc Kays, and ellm Gnomes ' 

With prickles sharper than his darts bemock 
Ills little Godship, making him perfoire 
Creep through a thorn-bush on yon hedgehog’s back. 

• 

This is my hour of triumph ' I ran now 
With my own fancies pla> the merry fool, 

And laugh awsiy worse folly, being free. 

Hear w'lll I scat myself, beside this old. 

Hollow, and weedy oak, w'hich ivy-twine 
Clothes as wnth net-w’ork * here will I couch my limbs, 
Close by this river, 111 this silent shade. 

As safe and sacred from the step of man 
As an inMsible world —unheard, unseen, 

And listening only to the pebbly brook 
That murmurs with a dead, yet tmkling sound ; 

Or to the bees, tliat in the neighbouring trunk 
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>r.'ikc honey-hoards. The bree/e that visits me 
Was never Lo\es accomphec, never raised 
The tendril nni'lets fioin the maiden’s brow, 
And the blue, delicate veins above her check; 
Ne’ei pla\ed the in anion — never half disclosed 
'riic m.iiden's snowy bosom, scattering thence 
liye-jjoisons for some Iove-<listempcrcd youth, 
Who ne’er henccfortli mj> see an aspen-giove 
Shiver in sunshine, but his feeble heart 
Shall flow away like a dissolving thing. 

.Sweet brec/e • th«)u only, if I guess aright, 
laftest the feathers o1 the robin’s breast, 

That swells its little b Last, so full of song, 
.Singing above me, on the inouniain-ash 
Ami thou too, desert stream ' no pool of thine, 
'rhougli clear as lake in latest sumincr-eve, 

IJid e’er reflect the statcl) virgin’s robe, 

'rfle fate, the foim diMiie, the downcast look 
Contemplative ' » liehoM * her open jialm 
Presses her cheek .ind bnnv ' her elbow lests 
On the Iwre branch of li.ilf uprooted tree. 

Th.it leans towaids its miiioi ' Who crewhile 
Had from her countenance turned, or looked by 
(For fear is line love’s truel nurse), he now. 

With steadtast ga^e and unonending eye. 
Worships the vatery idol, die.iiniiig hopes 
Delicious to the soul, but fleeting, vam. 

E’en as that phantom world on which he gazed. 
But not unheeded g.ved for sec, oh ! see. 

The sportive t}rant with hei left hand pluiks 
I'lie heads of tall flowers that behind her glow, 
I^ychnis, and willow-heib, and fox-glove bells . 
And siicldenly, as one that to>s with time, 
Scatters them on the pool ' Then all tlie charm 
lb broken — all that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets sjiread, 

And eaclv mis-shape the other. Stay aw'hile, 
Poor youth, who scarcely dar’st lift up thine eyi 
The stream will soon renew' its smoothness, soc 
The visions will return ! i\nd lo 1 he stays : 
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And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 
'I'he pool becomes a mirror ; and behold 
hach wild-flower on the marge inverted there, 

And there the half-uprouted tree — but where, 

0 where the virgin’s snowy arm, that lemied 

On Its bare branch ? He turns, and she ls gone I 
Homeward she steals through many a woodland ma7^ 
Whith he shall seek in vain Ill-fated youth ! 

Cro, day by day, and waste thy manly prime 
In mad love-) earning by the vacant brook, 

'lill sickly thoughts bewitch thine eyes, and thou 
ilehold’st her shadow still abiding there, * 

'J he Naiail of the imiror ! 

Not to thee, 

() wild and desert stream • Ik lungs this tale : 

(ilooni) and daik art thou — the I'row'ded firs 
Spire frum thy shores, and stretf h across thy bed. 
Making thee dulelul as a ravern-w'cll » 

Save when the shy king-fidiers build their nest 
(Jn tliy steep banks, no loses hast thou, \\ild stream 1 

'rills be iny chosen haunt— emancipate 

1 lom ]iassioii’s dreams, a freeman, and alone, 

J rise and trace Us desious course O lead, 

]<cad me to deepci shades and lonelier glooms. 

1.0 ' stealing through the canopy of fiis, 

How' ftiii the sunshine spots th.it mossy rock, ' 

Isle of the ri\er, whose disjurted waves 

Dart off asunder with an angry sound, 

How soon to rc-unite 1 And sec ! they meet, 

Jilach in the other lost and found : and see 
riacelcss, as spints, one no( 1 water-sun 
'I'hrobbiiig w'lthin them, heart at once and eye I 
With Us soft neighbourhood of filmy clouds, 

'I'he stains and shadings of forgotten tears, 

Dimness o’erswum with lustre < Such the hour 
Of deep enjoyment, followmg love’s brief feuds ; 

And hark, the noise of a near waterfall ! 

1 pass forth into light — I find i]i)self 
Beneath a w'eeping bircli (most beautiful 
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I Of forest-trees, the lady of the woods), 

j Hani by the brink of a tall weedy rock 

That overbrows the cataract How bursts 
I’he landscape on my sight ! Two crescent hills 
Fold in behind each other, and so make 
A circular vale, and land-lockcd, as might seem, 

I With brook and bridge, and grey stone cottages, 

I Half hid by rocks and fruit-trees. At my leet, 

j Tfe whortlo-bcrries arc bedewed with s]>ray, ■ 

I Dashed upwards by the furious waterfall. \ 

' How solemn!} the pendent i\}-mass i 

; Swings in iti wmnow' ; all the air is calm. } 

j The smoke from cottage thimnexs, tinged with light, | 

‘ Kises in columns, fioni this lioiise alone, ‘ 

Close In the wateifall, the column slants, | 

; And feels ns ceaseless brec/e But what is this ? j 

; That cottage, with Us slanting rhininey-smoke, I 

j And close beside Us porch a slcoi>mg child, { 

J His dear head pillowed on a slecjimg dog - 

One arm between its foie legs, and the h.ind 
Holds loosely its small handlul of wild lluweis, 

UnfillettCil, and of iipcqual lengths. 

A ctinoiis picture, w ith a iiiastei s haste 
iiketclied on a strip o( pink\-sil\er skin, 

Peeled from the bin hen baik ' Dnmest maid ' 

Yon bark her canvas, and those ]mrple beiric? 

Her pencil ' .See, the juice is scarcely dried 
On the fine skin • She has been new'ly here ; 

And lo ' yon i)nt( h ot healli has been hei < ouc a — 

; The pressure still leinams ' O bli ssed couch ' 

For this nuijst thou iluwcr early, ai.d the sun, 

.Slanting at ewe', rest blight, and lihger lung 
Upon thy purple bells ! O ls.d)cl ! 

Daughter of genius ! stateliest of our maids 1 
Moie beautiful than whom Alc£us wooed, 

The Lesbian woman of immortal song 1 
O child of genius ! stately, beautitiil, 

And full of love to all, save only me, 

And not ungentle e’en to me 1 My heait, 

Why beats it thus ? Through yonder coppice-wood 
Needs must the pathway turn, iliat leads siraightw’ay 
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On to her father’s house. She is alone • 

The night draws on— such ways are hard to hit— 
And fit It IS I should restore tins sketch, 

Dropt unawares no doubt. Why should I yearn 
'J'o keep the rolique ? ’t\nll but idly feed 
The jjassion that consumes me. Let me haste ' 
The picture in m> hand which she has left; 

She cannot blame me that I followed her : 

And 1 may be her guide the long wood through 


THE NIGHT-SCENE: 


A DRAMA lie FRAGMEXr. 


SandoTal. You loved the daughter of Don Manrifiue? 

Ear/ lit my \ ^oved ? 

Samitmii I )ul j ou not say you wooed hei ? 

Earl I Irnry Once I lo\ed 

Her whom 1 dared not woo ' 

Sandmal. And wooed, perchaiuc. 

One w h(jm you loved not ' 

Eafi Jhmy Oh’ I w’cie most base. 

Not losing Oropc7a. True. 1 w’ooLd her, 

Hoping to heal a cieepcr wound , but she 
Met 111 ) advances with impassioned prule. 

That kindled lo^e with lose And when her sue, 

^Vho in his dream of hope alieady grasped 
The golden circlet in his hanil, rejected 
Mv' suit with insult, and in memory 
Of ancient feuds poured curses on my head, 

Her blessings overtook and baffted them < 

But thou art stern, and with unkindly countenance 
Art inly reasoning w hilst thou listencst to me. 

Sandtyval. Anxiously, Henry ' reasoning anxiously. 

But Oropeza — 

Eat I Henry. Blessings gather louud her ! 

Within this wood there winds a secret passage, 

Beneath the walls, which opens out at length 
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Into the gloomiest covert of the garden. — 

I'he night ere, my departure to the army, 

She, nothing tremljhng, letl me through that gloom, 

And to that covert by a silent stream, t 

Which, with one star rcflectcil near its marge. 

Was the sole object visible around me. 

No leallet stiried ; the au was almost sultry \ 

So deep, so dark, so close, the umbrage o’er us > 

N 1 leaflet stirred , — yet pleasure hung ujjon 
'I'he gloom and stillness of the balmy night air. | 

A little further on an arbour stood, * 

Fragrant with floweiing trees — I well reraembei ! 

What an uncertain glimmer in the darkness ^ 

'I heir snow-white bio soms made —thither .she led me, | 

To that sweet bower ' 'J'hen Orope/a tiembled — I 

1 heard her heart beat — if ’twvie not my own. ! 

SandtnHi/. A ruile and scaring note, in> friend ' * 

Karl Jit my. Oh ! no 1 j 

I ha\e small memoiy of aught but pleasure 
The iiKiuietudes of fear, like lesser stre.uns. 

Still (low'ing, still weie lost in those of love 
So love grew' mightier from the fear, and Nature, 

Fleeing from jiain, shelteieJ heiself m joy, 

'J he sl.irs above our heads w'ere dim and ste.ady, 
lake eyes sufliised with lapiure. — Life was mus . 

We were all life, each atom of our frames 
A living soul — I vowed to die for her 
AVitli the faint voice of one who, having spoken, 

Relapses into blessedness, J vowed it 
'rh.it solemn vow, a whisper scan ely heard, 

A murmur breathed against a ladv s ear. 

Oh * there is joy above the name of pleasure, 

Deep self-possession, an intense repose. 

Sandmal \unth a sarcastic smilc\ No other than as eastern 
sages paint 

The God, who floats upon a lotos leaf. 

Dreams for a thousand ages ; then aw'uking. 

Creates a w'orld, and smiling at the bubble, 

Relapses into bliss. 

Karl Henry. Ah ! was that bliss 
Feared as an alien, and too vast for man ? 
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For suddenly, impatient of its silence. 

Did Orope/a, starting, grasp my forcheadl 
I caught her arms ; the veins were swelling on them. 

Through the dark bower she sent a hollow voice; — 

‘Oh ! what if all betray me? si'hat if thou ? ’ 

I, swore, and with an inward thought that seemed 
The purpose and the substance of my being, 

I swore to her, that were she red with guilt, 

I would exchange my iinblcnched state with hers. — 

Friend' by that winding passage, lo that bower 
I now will go — all objects there will teach me 
Urrtvavciing love, and singleness of Ireart. 

Clo, Sandoval ' 1 am prcjiared to meet her — “ 

Say nothing of me — I myself will seek her — 

Nay, leave me, friend > 1 cannot bear the torment 
And keen impiiry of that scanning eye. — 

\_Earl IJenry retires tttto the 

Safidfli'ol \iiIflMe\ O Henry ' always stnv'st thou to be great 
Hy thine own act — yet art thou ne\er great 
But by the inspiration of great passion. 

The whirl-blast comes, the desert-sands nseup 
: And shajic themselves from earth to heaven they stand, 

! As though they weie the inllars of a temple, 

I Built by Omnipotence in its own honour ! 

I Tint the blast pauses, and their shaping sjinit 

I Is fled * the mighty columns were but sand, 

And lazy snakcb tiail o'er the level rums ! 


'lO AN UNFORTUNATE WOMAN AT THE THEATRE. 

• 

thatw'iili sullen btow 
bitt’st behind those virgins gay, 
l.ike a scorched and mildewed bough 
I^eatless ’mid Uie blooms of May ! 

Him who lured thee and forsook, 

Oft 1 watched with angry gaze. 

Fearful saw his pleading look, 

Anxious heaid his fervid phrase. 

II 
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Soft the glances of the youth, 

Soft his speech, and soft his sigh ; 

But no sound like simple truth, 

But no true love in his eye. 

Loathing thy pollutcil lot, 

Hie thee, Maiden, hie thee hence 1 

Seek thy wec]jing Mother’s cot, 

With a \i iser innocence. 

Thou hast known deceit ‘and folly. 

Thou lust felt th it v i'*e is woe ; 

With a mnsins; ineLini holy 
Inly armed, go, Maiden ' go. 

Mother sage of self-dominion, 

* Firm thy ste}>s, () Melancholy ! 

The strongest [iliimc in wisdom’s i>inion 
Is the memory of past folly. 

Mute the sky-lark and forlorn, 

"While she moults the lusthug plumes, 

'fhat had skimmed the temler corn. 

Or the beanheld's odorous blooms. 

Soon with renovated wing 
Shall she dare a loftier flight, 

Upward to the day-stir siiring, 

And embathc in heavenly light. 


LLVES COMPOSED IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 

• 

Nor cold, nor stern, my .soul ' yet I detest 
These scented rooiii», where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 
In intricacies of laboiious song. 

These feel not Music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint; 

But when the long-breathed singer’s uptnlled strain 
Bursts in a stjiiall — they gape for wonderment. 
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Hark I the deep buzz of vanity and hate I 
Scornful, yet envious, wnth self-torturing sneer 
My lady eyes some maid of humbler state, 
vVhile the pert captain, or the pnmmer priest, 
Prattles accordant scandal m her ear. 

O give me, from this heartless scene released, 

To hear our old musician, blind and gray, 

(Wliom stretching from my nurse's arms I kissed,) 
His Scottish tunes and viarhke marches play, 

By moonshine, on the balmy summer-night. 

The while 1 dance amid the tedded hay 
With merry maids, whose imglets toss m liglit. 

Or lies the purple evening on the bay 
Of the calm glossy lake, O let me hide 
Unheard, unseen, behind the alder-trees, 

Por round their roots the fishi'r's boat is tied, 

On w'hosc trim scat doth Kdmund stretch at ease. 
And while the lazy boat swa}s to and fro. 

Breathes in his flute sad airs, so w-ild and ^ow', 
That his ow'ii cheek it wet with quiet tears. 

But O, dear Anne ' when midnight wind careers, 
And the gust [lolting on the out-house shed 
Makes the cock shrilly on the ram-storm crow, 

To hear thee sing tome ballad full of woe. 

Ballad of ship-wTccked sailor flu.umg dead. 

Whom his own true-lo\ c biined in the s..inds > 
Thee, gentle woman, for thy \oice re-measures 
Whateser tones and melancholy pleasures 
The things of Nature utter , birds or trees 
Or moan ol ocean-gale m w'eedy caves. 

Or where the stiff grass mid the heath-plant waves. 
Murmur and music thin of sudden bieeze. 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 

The tedded hay, the first-fruits of the soil, 

The tedded hay and com-shcaves in one field, 

Show summer gone, ere come The foxglove tall 
Sheds Its loose ])uriile helK, or in the gust, 

Or when it bends beneath the iip-spnnging.lark, 

Or mountain-finch alighting And the rose 
(In vain the darling of siucessful love) 

Stands, like some bmsteil beauty of past years, 

'I'he thorns remaining, and tlie flowers all gone. 

Nor can I find, amid my lonely walk 
Hy nvulet, or spring, or wet road-sidc, 

That blue and linght-eyed floweret of the brook, 

Hope’s gentle gem, the sw'cct Korget-mc-not I * 

So will not fade the flow’ers which Kmmeline 
With dchcate fingers on the snow-white silk 
Has w'orKed, (the flow'crs which most she knew I loved,) 
And, more beloved than they, her auburn hair. 


, In the cool morning twilight, early waked 

i By her full bosom’s joyous restlessness, 

; Softly she rose, and lightly stole along, 

‘ Down the slope coppice to the woodbine bower, 

{ Whose rich flowers, swinging in the raoining breeze, 

; Over their dim fast-moving shadows hung, 

j Making a quiet image of disquiet 

In the smooth^ s( arcely moving nver^pool. 


TJiere, in that bower where first she owmed her love. 

And let me kiss my own warm tear of joy 
From off her glowing cheek, she sate and stretched 
I'he silk upon the frame, and worked her name 
Between the Moss-Rose and Forget-me not — 

* One of the names (and menting to bS the only one) of the Afyaso/is Sior^ 
ftwhies Palustfts^ a ilowci from six to twelve inches high, with blue blossom anil 
bright yellow eye. It has the same name over the whole Empue of lie'inany 
( I'e/^smem nicht\ and, I believe, lu Denmark and Sweden. 
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Her own dear name, with her own auhiim hair ! 

That forced to wander till sweet .sprintf return, 

I yet might ne’er forget her smile, her look, 

Her voice, (that even in her mirthful mood 
Has made me wish to steal away and w'eep.) 

Nor yet the cntranceinent ot that maiden kiss 
With which she promised, that w-hcii spring returned, 

She w'ould resign one half of that dear name. 

And ow’n tlicnceforth no other name but mine ! 


TO A T.AI)Y. 

W'lllI falconer’s * siiipwrrck,’ 

/ 

All > not by Cam or Isis, famous streams 
In an hod gioves, the >outhfu1 ])oet.s choioig; 

Nor while hah-hstemn«, mid delicious dreams. 

To harp and song from lad>'s hand and voice ; 

Nor yet while ga/ing in subhiinr mood 
On (hff, or cataract, in Al]>inc dell ; 

Nor in dim cave with bladdery sca-wced strcw’eJ, 
Framing wild fancies to the ocean's swell, 

(Jiir sea-bard sang this song ' which still he sings, - 
And Sings for tlice, sweet Iricncl ' Hark, Pity, hark ' 

Now mounts, now totter^ on the tempest's wings, 

Now groans, and shiveis, the replunging bark ' 

* Cling to the shrouds * ’ In \ain ! The breakers roar— 
Death shrieks ! With tw'o alone of all his clan 

Forlorn the poet paced the (Grecian shoie. 

No classic roamer, but a ship-wrecked man ! 

Say then, what muse inspired these genial sln.ins 
And lit his s'diit to so bnaht a flame ? 

The elevating thought of suflered pains, 

Which gentle hearts shall mouin , but chief, the name 
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I Of gratitude 1 remembrances of friend, 

I Or absent or no more ' shades of the Past, 

Wliich Love makes substance ! Hence to thee I send, 
O dear as long as life and memory last ! 

I send with deep reganls of heart and head, 

Sweet maid, for friendship formed ' this work to thee : 
And thou, the while thou canst not choose but shed 
I A tear fur Falconer, wilt remember me. 

f 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 

ON IIFR RECOVKRV I'ROM A FEVER. 

Why need I say, Louisa dear • 

How glad I am to see )oii here, 

A lovely convalest ent ; 

Risen from the bed of pain and fear, 
And feverish heat incessant. 

The sunnv showers, the daiifiled sky, 
The little birds that warble high, 

Their vernal loves commencing. 

Will better welcome vi*u than I 
With their sweet influciicmg 

lleheve me, while in bed you lay, 

Your danger taught us all to pray ; 

You niade us grow' devouter • 

Kach eye looked up and seemed to say, 
Ilow' can we do without her? 

Besides, what vexed us w'orse, we knew, 
I’hey ha^ c no need of such as you 
In the pLice where you were going ; 
This World has angels all too few. 

And Heaven is overilowing ! 
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SO^klETHING CHILDISH, Bl)T VERY NATURAL. 

WRITTEN IN GERMANY. 

If I had but two little wings, 

And were a little feathery bird, 

To you I’ll fly, rpy dear ! 

But thoughts like these are idle things,. 

And I stay here. 

But in my sleep to you 1 fly : 

I’m always with you in my sleep • 

The world is all one’s own. 

But then one wakes, and where am I ? 

All, all alone. 

Sleep stays not, though a monarch bids 
So I love to wake ere break of day : 
lor though my sleep be gone, 

Vet while ’tis daik, one shuts one’s lids, 

And still dreams on. 
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But what is all, to his delight, 

Who having long been doomed >to roam, 
Throws off the bundle from his back. 

Before the door of his own home ? 

Flomc-sickncss is a wasting pang ; 

This feci 1 hourly more and more : 

There’s healing only in thy \\ings, 

Thou Brce/e that play’st on Albion’s shore ! 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, the dove, 
The linnet, and thrush, say, * I love and 1 love > ’ 

In the winter they're silent — the wind is so strong 
\AQiat It says I don't know, but it sings a loud song. 

But green lea\es, and l)lo'..s()ms, and sunny warm weathei. 
And singing, and lo\ mg— all < umc back together. 

But the Inrk is so brimful of gladness and love, 

'I'he green fields below linir, the blue sky above. 

That he sings, and he sings ; and for ever sings he — 

‘ I love my Love, and my J..ove loves me ! ’ 


A CHILD'S EVENINC; PRAYER. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say : 
O God • jireserve ray mother dear 
In strength and health for many a year ; 
And, O I preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 

And may 1 my best thoughts employ 
'^To be my parents’ hoiMJ and joy ; 

And, O > preserv'e my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth. 
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And may we always love each other, 

Our friends, our father, and our modier 
And still, 0 Lord, to me impart 
An innocent and grateful heart. 

That after my last sleep I may 
Awake to thy eternal day 1 Amen. 


THE VISIONARY HOPE. 

• 

Sad lot, to have no hope ! lliough lowly kneeling 
He fain would frame a prayer within his breast. 

Would fain entreat for some sweet breath of healing, 
That his sick body might have ease and rest ; 

He strove in vain ' the dull sighs from his chest 
Against his will the stilling load reicaling, 

Though Nature fyreed ; though like some captive guest, 
Some royal prisoner at his conqueror’s feast. 

An alien’s restless mood Init half concealing. 

The Sternness on his g<MitIe brow confessed, * 
Sickness within and iiiiscralde leehng . 

Though obscure pangs made curses of his dreams, 

And dicaded sleep, each night lepelled in vain. 

Each night was scattered by its own loud screams : 

Yet neser cyuld his heart command, though fain. 

One deep full wish to he no mure in |iain. 

That Ho})e, i\Jiicli was liis inward bhss and boast, 
Which ivaneil and died, yet eier near him stood, 
Though changed in nature, wander wlicre he would — 
For Love’s despair is but Hoiie’s pining ghost ! 

For this one hope he mrAes his hourly moan. 

He wishes and can wish for this alone > 

Pierced, as with light from Heaven, before its gleams 
(So the love-stricken visionaiy deems) • 

Disease would vanish, like a summer shower, 

Whose dews (ling sunshine from the noon-tide bower 1 
Or let it stay ! yet this one Hope should give 
Such strength that he would bless his pains and live. 
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THE HAPPY HUSBAND. 

Oft, oft nicthinks, the while with Thee 
I breathe, as from the heart, thy dear , 

And dedicated name, I hear 
A promise ami a mystery, 

A pledge oi moie than passing life, 

Yea, m that very name of Wife ! 

A pulse of love, that ne'er can sleep ! 

A feeling that u])braids the heart 
With happiness bcyoid desert. 

That gladnc'is hall lequests to weep I 
Nor bless I not the keener sense 
And unalaiming turbulence 
Of transient jo>s, that ask no sting 

From jealous fears, or coy denying ; j 

But burn beneath i<o\e’s brooding ^Mng, i 

And into tcndeiness soon dying, 

* Wheel out their giddy moment, then 
Resign the soul to love again , — | 

A more prc< ijntated vein 

Of notes, that eddy in the flow 
Of smoothest song, they come, they go. 

And leave their sweeter undci strain 

Its own sweet sclt — a love of Thee i 

That scemb, yet cannot gi eater be I | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOVE. 

I. 

• * 

How warm this woodland wild Recess I 
Love surely hath been breathing here ; 
*And this sweet bed of heath, my dear 1 
Swells up, then sinks with faint caress, 

As if to have you yet more near. 






n. * 

Eight springs have flown, since last I lay 
On sea-waiil Quantock’b heathy hills, 
Where quiet bounds from hidden nils 
Float here and there, like things astray, 
And high o’erhead the sky-lark shrills. 

III. 

No voice as yet had made the air 
I lie music with )uur name ; yet why 

^ That asking look? that ) earning sigh? ■ 

j 'J'liat sense ol promise eveiywherc ? 

I IJclos ed ' flew your spun bj ? 

: IV. 

i As when a mother doth explore 

, The rosc-maik on litr long lost child, 

' 1 met, I lo\(xl you, maiden mild 1 

As whom I long lud loved helorc — 

' So deep]} had I been beguiled. 


i You stood before me like a thought, 

j A dream remembered in a dream. 

! Hut \\hen those meek e>es first did seem 

To tell me, Love vMthm you wrought — 

, U Greta, dear domestic stream 1 


Has not, since then, Love's prompturc deep, 
Has not Love’s whisjier evermore 
Seen ceaseless, as thy gentle roar? 

Sole voice, when other voices sleep. 

Dear under-song in clamour’s hour. 
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ON REVISITING THE SEA-SHORE, 

AFTER LONG ABSENCE, UNDER STRONG MEDICAL 
RECOMMENDATION NOT lO BATHE. 

God be with thee, gladsome Ocean I i 

How gladly greet I thee once more ! j 

Ships and waves, and ceaseless motion, j 

And men rejoicing on thy shore. j 

Dissuading spake the mild jihysician, \ 

* Those briny waves for thee aie death !’ | 

But my soul fulfilled her mis<>ion, < 

And lo ! I breathe untioubled breath ! ’ 

Fashion’s pining sons and da-ightcrs. | 

That seek the crow<l they seem to fly, 

Treinliling they approacii thy waters , 

And what cares Nature, if the) die ? 

Me a tliousand hopes and pleasures, 

A tliousand recollct tiuns bland, 

Thoughts sublime, and stately measures. 

Revisit on thy echoing strand . 

Dreams, (the soul herself forsaking,) 

Tearful rajitures, boyish mirth , 

Silent adorations, making 
A blessed shadow of this Earth ! 

O ye hopes, that stir within me. 

Health comes with you from above t 

God is with me, God is in me ! 

I cannot die, if Life be Love. 
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III. MEDITATIVE POEMS. 

IN BLANK VER'>R. 

Yi:i, he deserves to hnd himself deceived, 

Who seeks a I lean in tlie unthinlvinR Man 
l.ikc shadow!, on a siuaui, the fuiins of life 
lnipr(<>a thill chaiactf-is on the smouih forehead : 
Nought sinks into the iiOsom's siUnt depth. 

Quick sensibility of [i.iin ami pleasuiu • 

Moms tht light fluids lightly , but no soul 
WTaiineth the inner traiin. - ScillM Lit 


lUMN 

REKURL SLN'-KI^r, IN' lilk VALK OP CIIAMOUNI. 

• 

Ui'Sioi'S the rivers, Arve and Aivciron, which have their sources in the foot 
of Mont lUanc, live coiispic'uous roiieius i,ish ilovv 11 its sides ; anti within a few 
paces of the (il.tcicis, the Ueiiiiana 3 lAjut gtous 111 iinmeiisc iiuiubcts w iih its 
‘ /low CIS of loveliest bJiit ' • 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course ^ .So long he seems to pause 
(M thy Iwld awful head, O sovran lilanc ' 

'I'ho Arve and Arwiron at thv Iwise 
Rave ceaseless! V , Imt thou, most awful Form I 
Riscst from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How- silently < Around thee aiirl above 
Deep IS the air and dark, substantial, black, 

An ebon mass * methmks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ' Rut when I look .'igain, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crvstal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silent Mount 1 1 ga/ed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought ' entranced in prav cr 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

So sweet, we know not vve arc listening to it, 
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Thou, the meanwhile, wa<^t blending with my thought, 
Yea, with my life and life’s own secret joy : 

Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing — there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ' not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my Heart, awake ! 
Green vaks and icy cliffs, all join my Hjmn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale ! 

O struggling with tl darkness all the night. 

And visited all night by troops of stais. 

Or when they climb the sk) or when they sink : 
Companion of the inorning-st,»r nt dawn, 

Thyself Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
C'o-heiald; wake, O wake, and utter jnaise ' 

Who sank thy sunless iiiilars dcoi) in Kaith ’ 

Who filleil thy countenance with rosy light ? 

Who made thee jiaient of peipetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ' 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and uy cavern-, called ydu forth, 

Down those jirecipitous, black, jagged Rocks, 

For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 

Who gJive jou jour invulnerable life. 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and j'our joj’, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal fo im ? 

And who commanded (and the sdcnce came), 

Here let the billows stiffen, and liavc rest ? 

Ye ice-falls < ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 

Torrents, inethinks, that heard a mighty voice. 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents > silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? ^Vho bade the sun 
Clothe you wuh rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
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Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ?— 

God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer i and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God I sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice 1 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds I 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And m their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost ! 

Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 

Ye eagles, play-in.ites of the inoiintain-stonn > 

Ye lightnings, the dread arroivs of the clouds ! 

Ye signs and wondcis of the element ! 

Utter forth (iod, and fill the hills with praise 1 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feci the avalanche, unheard, 

. Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast — 

'lliou too again, stu]iendoiis Mountain ' thou 
That as T raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, iipwaid from thy Uise 
Slow travelling w’lth dim eyes suffused with tears. 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 

'ro rise before me — Rise, () ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of mcen->e, ftom the Kirth ' 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 

Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 

Great hierarch ' tell thou the silent sky. 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


IJNES 


VVRlTl'EN IN THE ALBUM AT ELBINCERODE, IN THE HARTZ P OREST. 

I STOOD on Brocken’s * sovran height, and saw 
Woods crowding upon woods, hills over hills, 

* The highest mountain in the Hattz, and indeed in North Germany. 
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A surging scene, and only limited 
By the blue distance. Heavily my way 
I^ownward I dragged througlftfir groves evermore, 
Where bright green moss heaves in sepulchral forms 
Speckled with sunshine , and, but seldom heard, 

The sweet bird’s song became a hollow sound ; 

And the bree/c, murmuiing indivisible. 

Preserved its solemn murmur most distinct 
From many a note of many a ^\atcifall, 

And the brook’s chatter , ’inid whose islet stones 
The ding\ kidling with its tinkling bell 
T^eaped irolicson.e, or old romantic go.1t 
Sat, his white beaid slow' wM\ing 1 moved on 
In low and languid mood * for T had found 
That outward form>, the loftiest, still loteise 
'I’lieir finer influence from the Life wnthin ; 

Fair c> phers else fair, but of im))ort vague 
Or unconcerning, where the heart not finds 
History or prophecy of friend, or chiM, 

Or gentle maid, our first and early love, 

Or father, or the venerable name 
Of our adored country I O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated I )eity of Karth, 

( ) dear, dear Faigland ' how my longing eye 
Turned westward, shaiiing in the steady clouds 
Thy sands and high white c lifts ! 

My native Land • 

Filled with the thought of thee this hi-ait was proud. 
Yea, mine eye swam with tears : that all the view 
From sovran Brocken, woods and woody hun, 
Floated away, like a cleparting dream, 

Feeble and dim ! Stranger, these imjailscs 
Blame thou not lightly ; nor will I profane, 

With ha.sty judgment or injurious doubt, 

* When I have gazed 

From some high eminence on goodly vales 
And cots and villages emliowercd below, 

The thouglit would ri<^ that all to me was strange 
Amid the scenes so fair, ndf* one small spot 
* * Where iny tired mind might n‘st, and call it home 

Soui^s JjfymH io /Ar Pgua/et. 
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That man’s sublimer spirit, who can feel 
That God is everywhere ! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighlgj! family, 

Himself our Father, and the World our Home. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR A tOUM'AIN ON A HHATH. 

'Pill'* Sycamore, oft musical with bees, — 

Such tents the Patriatchs loved ' O long unharmed 
Mav all Us aged boughs o'er-( anopy 
'I'he small round lusiii, which this jutting stone 
Keeps pine from falling leaves Long mav the Spiing, 
Quietly as a sleeping infant’s bieath, 

Send uj) cohl waters to the tiaveller 
With soft and even pulse ' jNor ever cease 
Von till} cone of sand its soundless dance, 

Whiih at the bottom, like a Fairj’s jiage, 

As merry and no taller, daiu'es still. 

Nor vvi inkles the smooth surface of the Fount 
Here twilight is anil coolness . here is moss, 

A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade 
'I'hou maj 'st toil far and find no second tree. 

* Drink, Pilgrim, here, here rest' and if thy heait 

I He innocent, here loo shall thou refresh 

i Thy bpirit, hsleiimg to some gentle sound, 
i l>r passing gale or hum of murmuring bco • 


A T()MBLIj:SS EPITAPH 

’'Fib true, Idoloclastes Satyrane ! 

(So call him, for so mingling blame with praise. 
And smiles with anxious looks, his carlieit fiiends, 
Masking his birth-name, wont to chuKicler 
12 
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His wild-wood fancy ami impetuous zeal,) ! 

Tis true that, passionate for ancient truths, | 

And hbnouring iivith leligioulHovc the great ; 

Of elder times, he hated to excess, ] 

With an unquiet and intolerant scorn, t 

The hollow puppets of a hollow age, * 

E/er idolatrous, and changing ever I 

Its worthless idols ! learning, power, and time I 

(Too much of all) tlius wasting in vain war • 

Of fervid colloquy. Sickness, 'tis true, J 

Whole years of wearv days, besieged him close, , 

Even to the gates and inlets of Ins life < . 

But It is true, no less, that strenuous, lirm; | 

And with a natural gladness, he maintained j 

The citadel unconqiiered, ami in joy i 

Was strong to follow the delightful Muse. i 

For not a hidden path, that to the shades I 

Of the beloved Parnassian forest leads, | 

Lurked undiscovered by him , not a rill j 

There issues from the fount ot Hipiiocrene, 

But he had traced it upwaid to its source, 

Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell, 

Knew the gay wild-llowers t»n its banks, and culled 
Its medcmable herbs. Yea, oft alone. 

Piercing the long-ncglccted holy cave, 

The haunt obscure of old Philosophj , 

He bade with lifted torch its starry walU J 

Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame t 

Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage. j 

O framed for talmcr times and nobler hearts ! i 

O studious Poet, eloquent for truth 1 ! 

Philosopher I contemning w'ealth and death, 

Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and love 1 
Here, rather than on monumental stone. 

This record of thy worth thy Friend inscribe?, 

'I'houghtful, with quiet tears upon his cheek. 
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THIS LIME-TEEE BOWER MY PRISON. 


Tvthe June of 1797, some long-expected FricniK paid a visit to the atithor\ 
cottage ; and on the morning of their arrival, he met with an accidfnt, which dis- 
abled Iiim fiom walking during the whole time of their stay. One esening, when 
they had left him for a few houis. he cumimsed the following lines 111 the garden- 
bow er. 

Wku., they arc gone, and here must I rem.iin, 

'I'his lime-tree bower my ])nson ! I ha\c lost 
Beauties and feelings, such as would have been 
Most sweet to my remcmlirancc even w-hen age 
Had dimmed mine eyes to blindness ' "rhey, meanwhile, 
Friends, whom I never more may meet again, 

On siinngy heath, along the hill-top edge. 

Wander in gladness, and wind dow'ii, penhance. 

'I’o that still I’oaring dell, of which I told , 

The roaring dell, o'erw'ooded, nairow, deep, 

And only spec kleil by the niid day sun ; 

Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
.Flings arching like a bridge ; — that branrliless ash, 

L’nsunned and damp, whose few jioor yellow leaves 
Ne'er tiemhlc in the gale, yet tremble still, 4 

Fanned by the water-lhll ' and there my friends 
Beholil 'the dark green file of long lank weeds,* 

That all at onc'c (a most fantastic sight ') 

Still nod and drip beneath the drijipmg edge 
Of the blue clay-slone. 

Now, my friends emerge 
Beneath the wide W'ide Heaven — and view agam 
The many-stecpled tract magnificent 
Of hilly fields and meadows, and the sea, 

With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails light up 

The slip of smooth clear blue betwixt two Isles ^ 

* 0 / long lank Toenfs.] The asplenittm scolopendiium, called in some counliies 
the Adder''! Tongue, in others the ilart's Tongue : but Withering gives the Adder's 
Tongue as the trivial name of the ophirglossum only. 
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Of purple shadow 1 Yes ! they wander on 
In gladness all \ but thoii, nicthinks, most glad, 

My gentle-hearted Charles ! fdl* thou hast pined 
• And hungered after Nature, many a year, 

In the great City pent, winning thy way 
With sad yet patient soul, through evil and pain 
And strange calamity ' Ah ! slowly sink. 

Bchihd the western ndge, tliou glorious sun ! 

\ Shine in the skint beams of the sinking orb, 

i Ye purjile iKath-flowers • nchlier bum, ye clouds ! 

I lave in the yellow light, j'e distant groves > 

And kindle, thou bk'e ocean * So my Fiiend 
Stiuck with deep jo> may stand, as I have stood, 

Silent with swimming sense , >ca, gaiSing round 
On the wide lands<M|)e, ga/c till all doth seem 
3 Less gross than bodily : and of such hues 

I As veil the Almighty Spirit, when >et he makes 

[ Spirits perceive his presence. 

{ A delight 

I Conies sudden on my heart, and 1 am glad 

S As I myself were there ! Nor in this bower, 

This little lime-tree bower, ha\ e I not marked 
Much that lias soothed me. Pale beneath the blaze ' 
Hung the transiiarent foliage , and I watched 
Some broad and sunny leaf, and loved to see 
The shadow' of the leaf and stem above 
Dappling its sunshine ! And tha^ waliuit-trct* * 

Was richly tipged, and a deep ruchance lay 
Full on the ancient ivy, wim h usurps 
Those fronting elms, and now*, w'lth blackest mass 
Makes their dark branches gleam a lighter hue 
'J'hrough the late twilight : and though now the bat 
Wheels silent by, and not a swallow twitters. 

Yet still the solitary humble-bee 
Sings in the bean-ilower ' Henceforth I shall know 
That Nature ne'er deserts the wise and pure j 
^ No plot so narrow, be but Nature there. 

No waste so vacant, but may well employ 
Each faculty of sense, and keep the heart 
Awake to l^ve and Beauty 1 and sometimes 
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'Tis well to be bereft of promised good, 

That we may lift the Soul, and contemplate 
With lively joy the joysr we cannot share. 

My gentle-hearted Charles ! when the last rook 
Beat Its straight path along the dusky air 
Homewards, 1 blest it ! deeming, its black wing 
(Now a dim speck, now vanishing in light) 

Had crosited the mighty orb’s dilated glory, 
AVhile thou stood 'st gd/.mg; or ivhcn allrwas still, 
I'lcw crocking * o er thy licad, and had a charm 
For thee, my gentle-heaited Charles, to whpiu 
No sound IS dissonant which tells of Life. 


TO A FRIEND 

WHO II \D DKCLVRED IIIS IVrrVl'ION OP WRITIN'C NO MORIS 
POI JRY. 

I)n\R Charles ' whilst jet thou wort a babe, I ween 
'I'liat Cenius plunged thee ip that wizard lount 
■ High ('astahe : and (sureties of thy faith) 

That Pity and Siniplicit) stood by, 

And promised for thee, that thou shouldsl renounce 
'J'lie irarld's low cares and lying vanities, 

Steadlast and rooted in the heavenly Muse, 

And washed and sanctified to Poesy. 

Yes — thou wert jilungcd, but w'lth forgetful hand 
Held, ns by Thetis ei>»t her wairior son : 

And with those recreant unkiptized heels 
Thoii'rt flying from thy bounden minist’ries — 

So sore it seems and burthensonie a task 

To weave un withering flowers ! But take thou heed : 

* F/iru creriiHff.] Some months aft« I had wiiltra this line, it ga\e me pk-a- 
fiuie to find that Rartram had olisenied iht sdine circumstance of the Savanna 
Ciane: * When these birds move tbtii win^ iii flight, their sliokes are slowt 
moderate, and regular ; and even when at a conoid urabTe distance or high above us, 
we plainly hear tlie iiuill feathers; their shafts and webs upon one another cicck 
as the joints or working of a vessel in a tempestuous sea. 
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For thou art vulnerable, wild-eyed boy, 

And I have arrovrs * m^titadly dipt, • 

Such as may stop thy speed. Is tliy l^urns dead ? 
And shall he die unwept, and sink to earth 
* Without the meed of one melodious tearT' 

Thy Bums, and Nature’s own beloved bard, 

Who to the * Illustrious t of liis native I.and 
Sc properly did look for patronage.’ 

Ghost of McCcenas ' hide thy blushing face ! 

They snatched him fiom the sickle and the plough — 
To gauge ale firkins. 

Oh ' for .shame return ! 

On a bleak rock, mill way the Aonian niouiit, 

■ There stands a lone and melanc'holy tree, 

Whose aged branches to the midnight blast 
Make solemn music : jiluck its darkest bough, 

Ere yet the unwholesome night-dew be evhalcd. 

And weeping wreath it round thy Poet’s tomb. 

Then in the outskirts, where pollutions grow. 

Pick the rank henbane and the dusky flowers 
Of night-shade, or its red and tempting fniit, 

These w'lth sto])jied nostril and glove-guarded hand 
Knit in nice intertevuie, so to twine, 

,'l^e illus'trious brow of Scotch Nobility. 

1796. 


* 

TO WILLIAM WORUSWOR'ITI. 

COMPOSED ON THE NIGHT AFTER HIS RECITATION OF A' POKM 
* ON IHE GROWTH OF AN INDIVIDUAL MIND. 


Friend of the wise ' and teacher of the good ! 

*lnto my heart have I received that lay 
More than historic, that prophetic lay 
W^ein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 

• ■>' *• *50 

t vqprtim fioni Burns’^ dedication of his Poem to the Nobility and Gentry of 
the Calemowui Uunt.- 


* 
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Of the foundations and the building up , 

Of a Human Spirit thou h^t da^d.tq^tfli « « ' 

What may be told, to thd understandiaig mind 
Kevealable ; and what within the min# ‘ ^ • * 

J3y vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 

Thoughts all too deep for words ! — « ' 

Theme hard as high, 
Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears • ' 

(The hr&t-born they of Reason and twin-birth), 

Of tides obedient to external force, * 

And currents self-determined, as might seem. 

Or by some inner power, of moments awful, 

Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul received 
'J'he light reflected, as a light bestowed — * 

Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 

Hyblcan murmurs of poetic thought 
Industnous in its joy, in vales and glens, 

Native or outland, lakes and famous hills 1 
Or on the lonely high-road, nhen the stars 
Were rising, or by secret mountain-streams, 

The guides and the companions of thy way ! 

Of more than Fancy, of the Social Sense 
Distending wide, and man beloved as man, 

‘ Where ^'rance in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalmed bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven’s immediate thunder, when no cloud 
Is visible, or shadow on the mam. 

For thpu wert there, thine own brows garlanded, 

Amid the tremor of a lealm aglow, 

Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 

When from the general heart of humankind 
Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity 1 

Of that dear Hope afflicted and struck down, ’ 

So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm and stum. 
From the dread watch-tower of man’s absolute self. 

With light unwaning on her eyes, to look 

Far on — herself a glory to behold, . . 
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'rho Angel of the vision ! Then (last strain) 

Ot Duty, chosen laws controlling choice, 

A< tion and joy • — An Oq)hic song indeed, 

A song duine of high and passionate thoughts 
'I'o their own music chanted ! 

O great Bard ' 

Fie yet that last strain dying awed the air, 

AX ith steadfast e}e I viewed tliee in the choir 
Of ever-endunng men. 'l*he truly great 
I lave all one age, and from one \ isiMe space 
^!lcd influent e ' 'I'hey, both m power and atl, 

Are permanent, ami 'I’line is not with them, 

Save as it worketh lo’ them, they in it. 

Nor less a sacred roll, than those of old. 

And to be placed, as they, w ith gradual fame 
Among the archivob of mankind, thy work 
Makes audible a linked lay of Truth, 

Of 'JYutli profound a sweet continuous lay. 

Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes ! 

Ah ' as 1 listened with a heart forlorn, 

'['he jiulscs of ni) being beat anew . 

And even as life returns ujion the drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a thiong of pains — 
Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 
Turbulent, with an outcry m the heart; 

Ami foais self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope : 
And hope that scaice would know itself from fear; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come iii vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain 
And all which I h.id culled in wood-walks w’lKl, 
And all wliuh patient toil had reared, and all. 
Commune with thee had opened out — but flowers 
Strewed on my corse, and borne upon my bier. 

In the same cofliin, for the self-same grave ! 

That way no more • and ill beseems it me, 

Who came a w'elcomer in herald's guise, 

Singing of glory, and futurity, 

To wander back on such unhealthful road, 

Plucking the poisons of self-harm ! And ill 
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Such intertwine beseems triumphal wreaths 
Strewed before thy advancing 1 

Nor do thouy 

Sage Bard ' impair the memory of that hour 
Of thy communion with my nobler mind 
By pity or grief, already felt too long * 

Nor let my words import more blame than needs. 

The tumult rose and ceased : for peace is nigh 
■Where wisdom’s voice has found a listening heart. 

Amid the howl of more than wintry storms, 

The halcyon hears the voice of \ ernal hours 
Already on the wing ^ 

Kve following eve. 

Dear tranquil time, when the sweet sense of Home 
Is sw'eetest ' moments for their own sake hailed, 

And more desired, moie precious for thy song. 

In silence listening, like a desout child. 

My soul lay passiv c, b> thy various strain 
Druen as in surges now beneath the stars. 

With momentary stars of my own birth. 

Fair constellated foam,* still darting off 
Into the darkness , now a traniiuil sea, 

Outspread and bright, } et swelling to the moon. 

And i\hen — f) Frieiul ' my comforter and guide I 
Strong in thyself, an«l powerful to give strength! — 

Thy Inng-sustaincd .Song finally closed, 

And thy deep voice had ceased — yet thou thyself 
AVert still before my eves, and round us both 
That happy vision of beloved faces — 

Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its close 
I sate, my being blended in one thought 
(Thought was it ? or aspiration ? or resolve ?) 

Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound — 

And when I rose, 1 found myself m prayer. ^ 

* ‘ A beautiful white cloud of fuam at momentary intervals coursed by the 
side of the vessel with a roar, and little stars of flame danced and spaikled and, 
went out in it : and every now and then light detadiinentsof this white cloud-like 
foam darted off from the vessel's side, each with its own small constellation, over 
the sea, and scoured out of sight Lke a fartor troop over a wildcmess .’ — TJie 
/'nrmf, p. 22a 
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THE NIGHTINGALE; 

A CONVERSATION POEM. APRIL, 1 798. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day , 

; Distinguishes the West, no long thin slip 

j Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 

Come, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
j You see the glimmer of the stream beneath, | 

But hear no murmuring : it flows silently, [ 

O’er Its soft bed of verdure. All is still, . 

A balmy night ! and though the stars be dim, | 

Yet let us think upon the vernal showers I 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find j 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. { 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, • 

* Most musical, most melancholy ’ bird I ^ t 

A melancholy bird 1 Oh ! idle thought I 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was pierce 
With the icmcmbrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

(And so, poor wretch ’ filled all things with himself. 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow,) he, and such as he. 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

And many a poet echoes the conti it ; 
l*oet who hath been building up the rhyme 
When he had better far have stretched his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-rlcll, ' 

By sun or moon-light, to the influ \es 
^ Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 

* * Mo^t mustcalj most mdauckoiy'\ This passage in Milton possesses an ex- 
cellence far superior to that of mere desctiption. It is spoken in the character of 
the melancholy man, and has therefore a dramatic propnety. The author makes 
this remark, to rescue himself from the charge of havipg alluded with levity to a 
line in Milton. 
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* Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful i so his fame 
Should share in Nature's immortality, 

A venerable thing ! and so his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 
Be loved like Nature I But 'twill not be so ; 

And youths and maidens most poetical, 

>Vho lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, tliey still 
lull of meek sympathy must heave their sighs 
O'er Philomela’s pity-pleadmg strains. 

My Friend, and thou, our Sister I we have learnt 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature’s sweet voices, always full of love 
And juyance ! 'I'ls the merry Nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and ]jreupitates 
With fast tliick warble his delicious notes, 

As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
Ills love-chant, and disburthen his full soul 
Of all Its music ! 


* And I know a grove 

j Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 

j Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 

j This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 

j And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 

I 'I'hin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 

i But never elsewhere in one ]tlace 1 knew 
So many nightingales ; and far and near. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove. 

They answer and pro\ oke each other's song, 

With skirm'sh and c ipricious pissagings. 

And murmurs musical and swift jug jug. 

And one low piping sound more sweet than all — 
Stirring the air with such a harmony. 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it w'as not day I On moon-ht bushes, 

AVhose dewy leaflets are but half disclosed, ^ 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
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I’hcir bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, * 
Glistening, while many a gluw-w'orm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 


A mo«.t gentle Maid, 

^Vho dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a Laily vowed and dedicate * 

'I o something more than Nature in the grove) 

Glides through the pathways; slie knows all their notes, 
That gentle Maid ' and ol't a moment’s sjiace, 

What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 

Hath lieaid a jiause of silence , tdl the moon 
Emerging, hath a\v.ihcned earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 
Have all burst forth m choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sudden gale lud swept at once 
A hundred airy harps ' And she lutli watched 
Many a nightingale {leichcd giddily 
On blossom> twig still swinging lium the biccze. 

And to that motion tune his wanton song 
Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 

Farew'ell, O ^Varbler ' till to-morrow eve, 

And you, my fnenils ' farewell, a siiort farew'cll I 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 

And now foi our dear homes. — That strain again 1 
Full fain It would delay me ' M> deal babe. 

Who, capable of no articulate suund, 

Mara all things wiili his imitative lisp, 

How' he would p'lu e his h ind bes de his ear. 

His little hand, the small foiefinger up, 

And bid us listen « And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s play mate. He knows well 
The evening-slar ; and once, w hen he awoke 
In most distressful moo 1 (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream), 

1 hurried w'lth liiin to our orchard plot, 

And he beheld the moon, and, hushed at once. 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears^ 
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Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam I Well ' — 

It is a father’s tale : But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy. — Once more, farewell, 

Sweet Nightingale ! Once more, my friends ' farewell. 


FROST AT MIDNIGHT. 

The frost performs its secret ministry, * 
Unhclped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud- and hark, .ag.nn ' loud as before. 
'J'hc inmates of my cottage, all ai rest. 

Have Icit me to that solitude, which .suits 
Abstniser musing^ * save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers pcatefully. 

Tis calm indeed > so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation w ith its strange 
And extreme silcntncss. Sea, hill, and w'ood, 
This populous village ' Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life. 
Inaudible as dreams ' the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate. 

Still flutters there, the oole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dun s} mpathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

AVhose puny flaps and freaks the idling Sinrit 
By Its own moods interprets, everywhere 
Echo or minor seeking of iLself, 

And makes a toy of Thought. 


But 0 1 how oft, 

How oft, at school, with most believing mind. 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, 

To watch Uiat fluttering stranger * and as oft, 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 


f 

i 
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Of my sn'eet birth-place, and the old church-tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-<lay, 

So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ' 

So ga^ed I, till the soothing things I dreamt 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams 1 
And so I brooded all the follow mg morn, 

Awed by the stern preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book : 

I Save if the door 1 alf opened, and 1 snatched 

I A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 

. For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face, 

I Townsman, or aunt, or sister more belox ed, 

! My play-mate when xve both were clothed alike > 

j Dear Babe, that sleepest cradled by iny side, 

I Whose gentle breathings, heard m this deep calm, 

! Fill up the interspersed va< ancies 

I And momentary pauses of the thought ' 

( My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 

! With tender gladness, thus to look at thee, 

; And think that thou shalt learn far other lore 

‘ And in far other scenes ' I'or I was leared 

! In the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 

! And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 

But thou, my babe * shalt w'ander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the < rags 
I Of ancient mountain, and beneath the cloud > 

! Which image in their bulk both 1 kes and shores 

I And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 

• 'Fhe lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

I Of tliat eternal language, which thy God 

! L>'tLers, who from eternity doth teach 

‘ Himself in all, and all things in himself. 

Great universal Teacher' he shall mould 
Thy spurit, and by giving make it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee. 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
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Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw j whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 

Or if the secret ministr> of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet Moon. 


THE THREE GRAVES. . 


A FRAGMENT OF A SEXfON S TALE. 

[Till!. Author has published the following humble fiagment, encouraged by the 
decisive recommendAtiun of more than one of uur most celebrated living Poets. 
'I'he language was intended to be dramatic ; that is suited to the nairator ; and 
the nietie corresponds to the homi*linc*ss of the diction. Jt is therefore jiresentcd 
as the fragment, not of a i’oim, but of a common Ilallod-tale, Whether tins is 
sufliciont to justify tlie adoption of such a style, in any metrical conijaisition not 
jnofessotlly ludicrous, the Author is himself in some doubt. At all events it is 
not picsented as poetry, and it i> in no way connected with the Authoi's judgment 
concerning poetic diction Its meiils if any, me exclusively psychological The 
story which must be su[iposcd to have been narrated in the first and second parts 
IS as folluuN, 

Kdwaid, a young farmer, meets at the house of hllen her bosom-friend Mary, 
and commences an acquaintance, which ends in a mutual attachment With hci 
I onsent, and by the advice of their common friend Lllen, he announces his hojtes 
.Old intcnlujiis to Maiy’s mutlici , a widow woman bordcniig on her fortieth year, 
and from constant health, the possession of a competent proMity, and from having 
had no other children but Mary and another daiigliter (the father died iii their in- 
fancy), retaining for the greatei jiail her personal attractions and comeliness of 
appearance; but a woman of low education and violent temjier. The answei 
which she at once returned to 1 dwaid’s apjdication was remarkable — ' Well, 
P'dward ' you are a handsome young fellow, and you shall have my daughtci * 
From this time all their wooing iscssed under the mother's eye ; and, in fine, she 
became herself enamoured of her futuic son-in-law, and practiserl every ait, both 
of endearment and of calumny, to transfer his alTeclioiiifc from lysi daughter to hei* 
self. (The outlines of the Tale are positive facts, and of no veiy distant date, 
thouirh the Author has purposely altered the names and the scene of action as well 
as invented the characteis of the parties and the detail of the incidents.) Palwanl, 
howevei, though perpleverl by her strange detractions fiuin her dauglitei's good 
qualities, yet in the innocence of his own heart still mistaking her iiicreasing'iond- 
iiess for motherly affection ; she at length, overcfime by her miserable passion, 
after much abuse of Maiy’s temper and moral teiideiicicis exclaimed with violent 
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emotion — ‘ O Edward ' indeed, indeed, she is not fit foi you— she has not a heait 
tn love you as you deserve. It is I that lose you ! Many me, Isdward ! and 1 
will this \ery day settle all my property oA you.' The Lovei^s e>es weie now 
opened ; and thus taken by sui prise, whcihci horn the effect of the honor winch 
he felt, aLtin(r as it were hysterically ou his ncivous system, or that at the lust 
moment he lust the sense of mult of the jiioposal in the feeliiin of its atningincss 
and absurdity, he flunf; her Irom him ami buist into a ht of laughter, liritated 
by this almost to frenzy, the w’oman fell on her knees and in a loud voice that 
approached to a scream, she piayed foi a curse both on him and on her own child. 
Mary hapi^ened to be in the room directly above them, heard Kdwaid's laugh, 
and her muthei's blasphemous prayer, and fainted away lie, hcaiing the f<il1, 
I an up’Stairs and taking her in his arms, earned her iiff to Klicn's home ; .and 
after some fruitless .attempts on her part towaid a reconciliation with her mntliei, 
she was mariicd to lum. — And heie the third pait of the 'lale Iicgins. 

1 was not led to choose diis story from any partiality to tiagic, mucli less to 
monstrous esents (though at I'u* time that 1 cuni]>osctl the verses, somewhat inoie 
than twelve yeais ago, I was Ic^ - ascise to such subjects than at present), Init fioni 
finding in it a striking pi oof of the jiossible effect on the imagmalion limn an Idi'.i 
Molcaitlyand suddenly impicsscd on it 1 had been leading iSijan I'dwanis'o 
.account of theciTcct of the Oby wiiclicraft on the Ncgnies in the West Indies, ami 
Ileame’s deeply iiilcrestiiig .aiieulotes of siniiUr workings on the imagination ol 
the Copper Indians (those of my itadeis who have it in their power will be well 
iep.iicl for the tiouhle of nefciiing to thn^ works foi the passages alhidial to), and 
I conceived the design of showing lh.at instances of this kind are not jieciihar to 
savage or bailNimus tribes, and of illusiiaiing the raoiJe in which the mind is 
affected in these eases, .iiid the progiessand symptoms of thcmuibid action on the 
fancy from the beginning. 

The Tale is supposc'd to be narratcil by an old Sc\ton, in a coimtiy chuich- 
yard, to a traveller whose curiosity hud been awakened by the aj'f^camncc of three 
giaves, close by each othei, to two only of winch there weie giavcslones ( )n the 
first of these was the name, .*iii(l dates, as usual* on the second, no name, but 
only a date, and the words, *The Mercy of God is mlinite.’] 

i8i8 

The grapes upon the Virar’s wall 
Were ripe as ripe could be , 

And yellow leases in sun and wind 
Were falling from the tree. 

On the hedge elms in the narrow lane 
Still swung the spikes of corn : 

Dear Lord ! it seems but yesterday— 

Voung Edward s marriage-morn. 

Up through that wood behind the church, 

There leads fiom Edward's door 

A mossy track, all over-boughed. 

For half a mile or more. 
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And from their house-door by that track 
The bride and b^egroom went ; 

Sweet Mary, thougnkhe was not gay. 

Seemed cheerful and content 

But when they to the church-yard came, 

I’ve heard poor Mary say, 

As soon as she stepped into the sun, 

Her heart it died away. 

And when the Vicar joined their hands. 

Her limbs did creep and freeze ; 

But when they prayed, she thought she saw 

Her mother on her knees. , 

* 

And o’er the church-path they returned — 

I saw poor Maiy’s back. 

Just as she stepped beneath the boughs 
Into the mossy track. 

Her feet upon the mossy track 
The married maiden set : 

'rhat moment — I have heard her say — 

She wished she could forget. 

The shade o’er-flushed her limbs with heat— 
Then came a chill like death : 

An(^ when the merry bells rang out, 

They seemed to stop her breath. 

Beneath the foulest mother’s curse 
No (hild could ever thnve : 

A mother is a mother still. 

The holiest thing alive. 

So five months passed : the mother still 
Would never heal the stnfe ; 

But Edward was a losing man, 

And Mary a fond wife. 

' My sister May not visit us, 

My mother says her nay, 

0 Edward 1 you are all to me, 

1 wish for 3 rour sake I could be 
More lifesome and more gay, 

*3 
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* I'm (lull and sad ' indeed, indeed 

I know 1 have no reuon ! 

Pei haps 1 am not well m health, 

And ’Lis a gloomy season ’ 


t 

1 

t 

"I’was a dnz/ly time — ^no ice, no snow I 

And on the few Line days 

She stirred not out, lest she might meet 

Her mother in the ways. 


» 

} 

t 

{ 

i 

But Ellen, spite of miry ways 

And weather dark and dreary, 

Tiiidged every day to ICilward’s house, 

And made them all more cheery. 


i 

i 

i 

j 

Oh ' Ellen w’S a faithful rneiid. 

More dear than any sister ' 

As cheerful too as singing lark ; 

And she ne’er left them till ’twas dark. 

And then they al\\a}s missed her. 


i 

1 

f 

And now AshAVcdncMlay came — that da> 

But few to churdi lejiair 
l'’or on that da> \ou know v\c read 

The Ccmiminaiiou piaycr. 


I 

Our late old Vicar, a kind man, 

Once, Sir, he said to me, 

He wished that ser\ u e was clean out 

Of our good litiirg} . 

• 

i 

i 

i 

The mothtT walked int»» the church — 

To Ellen’s beat she wuPt : 

'J’hough Ellen alwa>s kcin her church 

All* church-days dm mg Lent. 



And gentle Ellen welcomed her 

With courteous looks and mild : 

Thought she * what if her heart should melt, 

And all be reconciled ' ’ 



The day was scarcely like a day— 

The clouds were black outx^ht : 

And many a night, with lialf a moon, 

I've seen the church more light. , 
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The wind wSis wild ; against the glass 
The ram did bcq| and bicker ; 

The churcli-towei swinging over head, 

You scarce could hear Ae Vicar ! 

And then and there the mother knelt, 

And audibly slie cned — 

* Oh ' may a clinging curse consume 

This woman by my side ' 

* O hear me, heai me, I^ord in Heaven, 

Although you take my life — 

0 curse this woman, at w hose house 
Young Edward woo’d his wife 

* By night and d.u , in bed and bower, 

O let her cursed be ' * 

So having i)ra>ed, steady and slow, 

She ruse up from hci knee. 

And left the chiirt h, nor e’er again 
The thurch-door entered she. 

1 saw ]ioor Ellen kneeling still. 

So pale, I gucsscil not why • 

When she stood up, there plainly was 
A trouble iii her e>e 

And when the prayers w’cre done, we all 
Came round and asked her why : 

Giddy she seemed, and sure there was 
A trouble in her e} e. 

But ere she from the church-door stepped 
She smiled and told us why : 

* It was a wicked woman’s emse,’ 

Quoth she, * and what care 1 f ’ 

She smiled, and smiled, and passed it off 
Ere from the door she stept — 

But all agree it would have been 
Much better had she wept. 

And if her heart was not at ease, 

Vhis was her constant cry — ■ 


i 
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* It was a wicked woman's cuise^ 

God's good, and what care 1?* 

There was a hurry in her looks, 

Her struggles she redoubled : • 

* It was a wicked woman's curse, 

And why should I be troubled?' 

These tears will come — I dandled her 
When 'twas the merest fairy — 

Good creature ' and she hid it all : 

She told It not to Mary. 

But Mary heard the tale : her arms 
Round Ellen’s neck she threw; 

‘ O Ellen, Mien, she cursed me. 

And now she hath cursed you 1' 

I saw young Edward by himself 
Stalk fast aduwn the lee, 

He snatched a stick from every fence, 

A twig from every trcHJ. 

He snapped them still with hand or knee, 
And then aw^ay they flew ! 

As if with his uneasy limbs 
He knew not what to do 1 

You see, good Sir < that single hill? 

His farm lies underneath ; 

He heard it there, he heard it dll. 

And only gnashed his teeth. 

Now Ellen was a darling love 
In all his joys and cares : 

And Ellen’s name and Mary's name 
FasMmked they both together came. 
Whene’er he said his prayers. 

And in the moment of his prayers 
He loved them both alike : 

Yea, both sweet names with one sweet joy 
Upon his heart did strike I * 
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He reached «his home, and by his looks 
They saw his inward strife . 

And they clung round him with their aims, 
Both Ellen and his wife. 

And Maty could not check her tears, 

So on his breast she bowed ; 

Then frenzy melted into gnef, , 

And Edward wept aloud. 

Dear Ellen did not weep at all, 

But closelior did she cling, 

And turned her face and looked as if 
She saw some frightful thing. 


THE THREE GRAVES. 

PART IV. 

'i'o see a man tread over graves 
1 hold It no good mark , 

Tis i/iicked in the sun and moon, 

And bad luck in the d«irk ! 

You see that grave ? The I.ord he gives, 
The Loid he Likes a\i.iy : 

O Sir ' the child of my old age 
Lies there as cold as clay. 

Except that grave, you scarce see one 
'J'liat was not dug by me ' 

I'd lather danci: upon 'em all 
Than tread uj)on these three 1 

* Ay, Sexton ! 'tis a touching tale.’ 

You, Sir I are but a lad ; 

This month I’m in my se\cnticth year, 
And still it makes me sad 

And Mary’s sister told it me, 

<For three good hours and more ; 
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Though I had heard it, m the main, 

From Edward's, bclf before. 

Well ! It passed off* the gentle Ellen 
Did well nigh dote on Mary ; 

And she went oftener than before. 

And Mary loved hei more and more : 

*She managed all the dairy. 

To market she on market-rlays. 

To diurch on Siinda)'^ came ; 

All seemed the same all seemed so. Sir • 

But all was not the s.ime ! 

Had Ellen los her mirth ^ Oh * no ' 

But she was seldom ( heerfiil , 

And Edward looked as it he thought 
'I'hat Ellen’s mirth w<is feaiful. 

When by herself, she to herself 
Must sing some ineir\ ih\mc , 

She could not now bt glad for hours, 

Yet silent all the time 

And when she soollusl her friend, through all 
Her soothing wortU ’t\\.i,s plain 
She had a sore grief of her ow n, 

A haunting in liei brain. 

And oft she said, I’m not grow n thin • 

And then her wii.sl sJie spanii'^d. 

And once when M.iry w'as ilown-cast. 

She took her 1»> the hann, 

And gazed upon her. and at first 
She gently ])resscd her hiUid , 

Then harder, till hci grasp at length 
Did ^ipe like a convulsion 1 
Alas ! said ahe, we ne’er ( an lie 
Made happy by compulsion 1 

And once her both arms suddenly 
Round Mary’s neck she flung, 

And he' heart panted, and she felt 
The words upon her tongue. 

« 
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She felt them coming, but no power 
Had she tlic words to smother ; 

And with a kind of shriek she cried, 

‘ Oh Chriiit ' you're like your mother ! ' 

So gentle Kllcn now no more 
Could make this sad house cheery ; 

And Mary’s ineKincholy ways 
Drove Kdnjid wild and weary. 

Lingering he i.usetl his laUh at eve, 
'rhougli t:rc<l iii lua^t and limb: 

He lo\ed no other place, and yet > 
Home was no home to him. 

One eicning he took iip.a book, 

And nothing iii it reail ; 

'i'hcn flung it down, and groaning cried, 

‘ Oh • Heaven > that 1 were dead.’ 

Mary looked up into his face, 

And nottimg to him said ; 

She tiled to .smile, and on his arm 
Mourntully loaned liei head. 

And ho burst into tears, and fell 
Upon his knees iii j waver: 

‘ Her heart is broke ' CJ Clod ’ my grief, 

It is too groat to beai ' ’ 

'Tvvas such a foggy time as makes 
Old sextons, .Sir ’ like me. 

Rest on their s]\ules to cough ; the ‘spring 
Was late uncoinmonly. 

And then the hot days, all at once, 

ITicy came, we knew not how : 

You looked about for shade, when scaicc 
A leaf was on a bough. 

It happened then (’tw-as in the bower 
A iiirlong up the wood : 

Perhaps you know the place, and yet 
I scarce know how you should , — ) 
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No path leads thither, *tis not nigh 
To any pabture-plot j 
But clustered near the chattenng brook, 

L(Hie hollies mark&i the spot. 

Those hollies of themselves a shape 
As of an arbour took, 

A close, round arbour; and it stands 
Not three strides from a brook. 

Within this arbour, which was still 
With scarlet berries hung, 

Were these three fi lends, one Sunday mom 
Just as the first bed mng. 

’Tis sweet to hear a brook, 'tis sweet 
To hear the Sabbath-bell, 

’'I'ls sweet to hear them both at^once, 

Deep 111 a woody dell. 

His limbs along the moss, his head 
Upon a mossy heap, 

With shut-up senses, lixlward lay :• 

That brook e'en on a working day 
Might clutter one to sleep. 

And he had passed a restless night, 

And was not i\cll in health ; 

The women sat down by his side. 

And talked as 'twere by stealth. 

‘ The sun peeps through the close thick leaves, 
See, dearest Ellen ! see ' 

’Tis in the leaves, a little su.i. 

No bigger than your ce , 

‘ A tiny sun, and it has got 
A perfect glory too ; 

Ten thousand threads and hairs of light, 

Make up a glory, gay and bright. 

Round that small orb, so blue.’ 

And then they argued of those ray^, 

What colour they might be ; 

Says this, * they’re mostly green ; ’ says that, 

‘ They're amber-likc to me.’ 
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So they sat chatting, while bad thoughts 

» Were troubling Kdward’s rest ; 

But soon they heard his hard quick pants, 

And the thumping m his breast. 

'A mother too ! * these self-same words 
Did (klward mutter plain ; 

His face was drawn back on itself, 

With horror and huge pain. 

Both grdaned at \)nce, for both knew well 
What thoughts were m his mind ; 

AVhen he waked up, and stared like one 
That hath been just struck blind. * 

He sat upright ; and ere the dream 

Had had time to ilepait, 

. * O (5od, forgive me ! (ho exclaimed) 

I have torn out her heart.* 

Then Kllen shucked, and forthwith burst 
Into ungentle laughter ; 

And Mar)' shuered, where she sat, 

And never she smiled alter. 

rnrmt'ii rdiquum in futurum tempus relcgatum. To-morrow I and To-inoi 
row ! ami 'lo-inoirow ! 


ODES AND. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

DEJECTION . AN ODE. 

Late, laic yesiiion I uw the new Moon, 

With the old Moon in her arms ; 

And 1 fear, 1 fear, niy Mabier dear I 
We shall have a deaiily stoim. 

IIALLAU OF SIX PATRICK SPENCE. 


Wia L 1 If the Bard was Veather-wise who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that ply a busier tiade 
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Than those vrhich mould yon cloud in lazy flakes, 

Or the dull subbing draft, that moanb and rnkc^ 

Upon the strings of this Eolian lute, 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo ' the new Moon winter-bright ! 

And overspread with phantom light, 

(^^'lth swimming phantom light o'erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread,) 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain ami scpKilly blast. 

And oh I that even now the gust were swelling. 

And the sl.int right-shower driving loud and fast ' 
Those sounds whn li oft have raised me, wliilst they awed. 
And sent ray s«)iil abroad. 

Might now pcrh.ips iheir wonted impulse give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live ' 

II 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and dicar, 

A stifled, drowsy, iinnnpassioned grief, , 

Which finds no natuul outlet, no relief. 

In wokI, or sigh, or tear — 

0 Lady' in this wan ami heartless mood, 

'I'o other thoughts In )onder thiostlc woo’d. 

All this long we, so Kiliny and serene, 
lla.\e 1 been ga/ing on the western sky. 

And Its peculiar tint of vcilow green ■ 

And .still 1 gaze — and with how' blank .m eye ' 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and burs, 

'I'hat give awa> their motion to the stars, 

I'hose stars, lhat glide behind them or between. 

Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen 
Yon crescent Moon as fixeil as if it grew 
In Its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 

1 see them all so excellently fair, 

1 see, not feel, how beautiful they are 1 

III. • 

My genial spirits fad ; 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 
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It were a vain endeavour, 

Though T should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are ivitlim. 

IV. 

• 

O Lady ' wc receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours IS her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would wc aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that in.iniinate cold worhl allowed • 

To the jioor lovelcs*! ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah I from the soul itsi If must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous r loud 
En\ eloping the l*'.aith — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent \ouv, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the hie and clement 1 


V. 

O pure of heart I thou nced’st not ask of me 
What this strong iniisie in the soul may be ! 

What, and wherein it doth exist, 

'J’his light, this glory, this f.iir luminous mist, 

This beautiful and beauty-making jiower. 

Joy, virtuous l«id\ ' Joy that ne’er was given. 
Save to the ])ure, and in their purest hour, 

Life, and lafe’s olfluoiK c, t loud at once and shower, 
Joy, Ijidy ' IS the spiiit and the power, 

Which wedding N.aluie to us gives in dower, 

A new E.arth and new' ile.ivcn, 

Undreamt of by the sensiuil and the proud — 

Joy is the sweet voice,* Joy the luminous cloud — 
We in ourselves rejoice ' 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight. 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 
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VI. 

There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

Tills jo> within me daUied with distress. 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whence Fancy made me dreams of happiness : 

For hope grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine, 
ilut now afflictions bow me down to earth : 

Nor care I tjiat they rob me of my mirth, 

. Hut oh ! each visitation 

Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, [ 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. t 

For not to thmk ol what I needs must feel, I 

But to be still and patient, all 1 can , 

And haply by abstruse re.search to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 

This was my sole resource, my only jilan : 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole. 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. , 


VII. f 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, r 

Reality’s d.iik dream > ' 

1 turn from you, and listen to the wind, 

>Vhich long has raved unnoticed. What a scream j 

Of agony by torture lengthcneil out 

That lute sent forth ' 'J'hou Wind, tli.it ravest without, ' 

Bare craig, or niountain-tairn,* or blasted tree, 

Or pine-grove whither wooilnian never cloin.^, 

Or lonely house, long held the witches’ home, 

Melhiiiks uere fitter instruments for thee, 

Mad Lutanist ' who in this month of showers, 

Of dark brown gardens, and of peeping Howers, 

Mak'st Devils’ yule, with worse than wintry song, 

'I'he blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 

’* Turn IS a. small lake, generally, if notalvi-a>s, applied to the lakes up in the 
mounUins, and which are the feeders of those in the valleys This address to the 
Storm-wind will not appear extravagant to those who ha\e heard it at night, and in 
a monnUinous country'* 
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Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds 1 
Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold 1 
What tell’st thou now about ? 

'Tis of the rushing of a host in rout. 

With groans of trampled men, with smarting wounds — 

At once they groan with pain, and shudder linth the cold ! 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence I 
And all that noise, as of a rushing crowd. 

With groans, and tremulous shudderings — all is over — 

It tells another tale, with sounds less d«ep and loud I 
A tale of less affright. 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay,' 

Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild. 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way : 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother hear. 

VII r. 

Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep : 

Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep ! 

Visit her, gentle Sleep ' with wings of healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountam-birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling. 

Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth ! 

With light heart may .she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice; 

To her may all things live, from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of her living soul ' 

O simple, spirit, guided from above. 

Dear Lady! fiiend dexoutest of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 
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ODE TO GEORGIANA, 

DUCHESS OF Dr!.\ONSHIRE, OS THK TWENTY-FOURTH STVXZA 
IN HER ^1‘AbSAGE OYER MOUNT GOTHAKD.’ 

‘ And liaiy.1ic chapel ' hail the platform ^dd 
Wiirnrl’cll directed the a^englIl{; dart, 

With wcll-ftniii}* arm, that fust piLsrr\U(l hib child, 

Then aimul the arrow at the tyinnt's heait ' 

Splendour’s londly fostered child ! 

And did you hail the pLitfurm wild, 

Where onto the Ausinan fell 
Beneath the shaft of Toll ' 

O I-'iily, nursed in pomp and pleasure ' 

Whence Icani’d you that heroic measure ’ 

Eight as a dream your days their ciiclets ran, 

Erom all tliat teaches brotherhood to Man 

Ear, far removed < from want, from hope, from fear ! 

Enchanting music lulled your infant car, 

Obeisance, praises sootheil your infant heart 
Embiasonmenth and old ancestral crests, 

With many a bright obtrusive form of art. 

Detained your eye from nature ; stalely vests. 

That veiling strove to deck \oiir channs di\ine, 

Rich viands and the pleasurable wine. 

Were yours unearned by toil ; nor could }'ou see 
The unenjoymg toiler’s miseiy. 

And yet, free Nature’s uncorrupted child. 

You hailed the chapel and the platform wild, 

Where once the Austrian fell 
Beneath the shaft of Tell f 
O Lady, nursed m pomp and pleasure 1 
Whence leam’d you that heroic measure ? 

There crowd your finely-fibred frame, 

All living faculties of blisk ; 

And Genius to your cradle came. 
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His forehead wreathed with lambent flame, 

And bending low, with godlike kiis 
Breathed in a more celestial life , 

But boasts not many a fair compeer, 

A heart as sensitive to joy and fear ^ 

And some, perchance, might \\'age an equal strife, 
Some few, to nobler being wroiiglit, 

Corrivals m the nobler gift of thought. 

Yet these delight to celebrate 
Laurelled war and plumy state ; , 

Or in verse and music dress 
Tales of rustic happiness — 

Pernicious tales ' insidious strains ! • 

That steel the rich man’s breast, 

And mock the lot uiiblest. 

The sordid vu.es and the abject pains, 

Which evermore must be 
The doom of ignorance and pemiiy I 
But you, free Nature’s uncon uj»ted child. 

You hailed the chapel and the platform wild, 

W'hore once the Austrian fell 
* Beneath the shaft of Tell 1 
O loidy, nursed in pomp and pleasure > 

Whence luaru'd you that heroic measure ? 

You were a mother I That most holy name, 

Which Heaven and Nature lllcss, 

I may not vilely prostitute to those 
Whose infants owe them less 
Th<ui the poor caterpillar owes 
Its gaudy parent fly. 

You were a mother ' at your bosom fed 
The babes that loved you You, with laughing eyej 
Each twilight-thoughi, each nascent feeling read, 
Which you yourself created. Oh 1 delight > 

A second time to be a mother. 

Without the mother’s bitter groans : 

Another thought, and yet another, 

, By touch, or taste, by looks or tones 
O'er the growing sense to roll. 

The mother of your infant’s soul t 
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The Angel of the Earth, who, while he guides 
His chariot-planet round the goal of £iy; 

All trembling gazes on the eye 6[ God, 

A moment turned his awful face away ; 

And as he viewed you, from his aspect sweet 
New influences in your beipg rose, 

Blest intuitions and communions fleet 
With living Nature, in her joys and woes 1 
Thenceforth your soul rejoiced to see 
The shnne of social Liberty 1 
O beautiful ! O Nature’s child 1 
*Twas thence you hailed the platform wild 
Where onr e the Austrian fell 
Beneath tlv shaft of Tull ! 

O I<ady, mused in pomp and pleasure ! 
Thence learn’d you that heroic measure. 


ODE TO TRANQUILLITY. 

Tranquillity I thou better name 
Than all the family of Fame I 

Thou ne’er wilt leave my riper age i 

To low intrigue, or factious rage ; 

For oh ! dear child of thoughtful Truth, 

To thee I gave my early youth, 

And left the bark, and blest the steadfast shore, 

Ere yet the tempest rose and scared me with its roar. 

Who ]fite and lingering seeas thy shrine, 

On him but seldom, Power divine. 

Thy spirit rests ! &tiety 

And Sloth, poor counterfeits of thee. 

Mock the tired worldlmg. Idle hope 
And dire remembrance mterlope. 

To vex the feverish slumbas of the mind : 

The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind. 

But me thy gentle hand will lead 
At morning through the accustomed mead j 
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And in the sultiy summer’s heat 
Will build me up a mossy seat ; 

And when the gust oi Autumn crowds, 

And breaks the busy moonlight clouds, 

Thou best the thought const mise, the heart attune, 
Light as the busy clouds, calm as the gliding moon. 

The feeling heart, the searching soul, 

To time I dedicate the whole ! 

And while w^hin myself 1 trace 
The greatness of some future race. 

Aloof with hermit-eye I scan 

The present works of present man — “ 

A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile, 

Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile < 


LINES TO W. L. 


WHILE HE SANG A SONG TO PURCELL S MUSIC. 


Whit.e my young cheek retains its healtliful hues, 

And 1 have many friends who hold me dcai , 

li ! methinks, 1 Wiould not often hear 

Such melodies as thine, lest T should lose 
All memory of the wTongs and sore distress, * 

I'or which my miserable brethren iveep > 

But should uncomforted misfortunes steep 
My daily bread in tears and bitterness ; 

And if at death's dread moment I should he, 

With no beloved face at my bed-side, 

To fix the last glance of my closing eye, 

Methinks, such strains, breathed by my angcl-guide. 
Would make me pass the cup of anguish b)'. 

Mix with the blest, nor know that 1 had died < 


14 
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ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG MAN OF FORTUNE j 

WHO ABANDONED HIMSELF TO AN INDOLENT AND CA'USELK'sS j 
MELANCHOLY. ^ J 

* i 

TIlncf that fantastic ivantonncss of .woe, ' 

O Youth to partial Fortune vainly dear I | 

I'o plundered want’s half-sheltered hovel go, 
iiot and some hunger-bitten infant hear 
Moan haply in a dying mother’s ear : 

Oi when the cold and dismal fog-damps brood 
O’er the rank church-yard with sear elm leaves strewed, 

Pace round some w'idow’s grave, whose dearer part 
Was slaughtered, where o’er hts uncolhned limbs 
The Hocking flesh-birds screamed I Then, while thy heait 
Groans, and thine eye a fiercer sorrow dims, * 

Know (and the truth shall kindle thy young mind) 

Wliat nature makes thee mourn, she bids thee heal I 
O abject > if, to sickly dreams resigned. 

All effortless thou leave life’s common-weal i 

A prey to tyrants, murderers of monkmd. * 


THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE-HYMN. 

II 

COPIED FROM A PRINT OF THE VIRGIN, IN A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
VILLAGE IN GERMANY. 

Dormi, Jesu I Mater ridet 
Qus tarn dulccm somnum videt, 

Dormi, Jesu 1 blandule I 
Si non dormis. Mater ploiat, 

Inter fila cantons oiat, 

Blaiide, veni, somnule. 
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ENGLISH. 

Sleep, sweet babe ! my cares beguiling : 
Mother sits beside thee smiling ; 

Sleep, ray darlmg, tenderly ! 

If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 
Singing as her wheel she turneth : 

Come, soft slumber, balmily I 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

I rs balmy lips the infant blest 

Relaxing from its mother's breast, • 

How sweet it hcave't the happy sigh 

Of innocent satiety 1 

And such my infant’s latest sigh 1 

O tell, rude stone ! the p.isscr by, • 

That here the pretty lube doth he, 

Death sang to sleep with I.ullaby. 


MET.ANCHOLY. 

A FRAGMENT. 

SiRhrcHF.u on a mouUfercd Abbey’s bioadest wall, 
Where ruining ivies iiroppcd the ruins steep — 

Her folded arms wrapping her Littered pall. 

Had Melancholy imiscil herself to sleep. 

The fem was pressed beneath her haii, 

The dark green adder’s tongue was there , 

And still as past* the Hugging sea-gale weak. 

The long lank leaf bowed fluttering o’er her cheek. 

Tliat pallid check w'as flushed : her eager look 
Beamed eloquent m slumber 1 Inly wrouglit. 
Imperfect sounds her movmg lips foorsook, 

And her bent forehead worked with troubled thought. 
'Strange w'as the dream 
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TELUS BIRTH-PLACE. 

IMITATED FROM ST0LBER6. 

I. 

Mark this holy chapel well > 

The birth-place, this, of William Tell. 

Here, where stands God’s altar dread. 

Stood his parents' marriage-bed. 

II. 

Here, first, an infant to her breast, 

Him his loving mother prest , 

And kissed the babe, and blessed die day, 

And prayed as motlicrs use to pray. ^ 

III. 

* Vouchsafe him health, O God ! and give 
The child thy servant still to live ' ’ 

But God had destined to do more 
^ Through him, than through an armed power. 

IV. 

God gave him reverence ofdaws, 

Yet stimng blood in freedom’s cause-— 

A spirit to his rocks akm. 

The eye the hawk and the fire therein 

• 

V. 

To Nature and to Holy .Writ » 

Alone did God the boy commit : 

Where flashed and roared the tdmrent, oft 
His soul found wings, and soared aloft ! 

VL 

The straining oar and chamois chase 

Had formed his limbs to strength and grace : * 
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On wave and wind the boy would toss, * 

Was great, nor knew how great he was ! 

VII. 

He knew not that his chosen hand. 

Made strong by God, his native land 
Would rescue from the shameful yoke 
Of Slavery — the which he broke I 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL • 

I. 

Tut shcphcnls went their hasty way, 

And found the lowly ‘!table-*>hcd 
Where the Virgin-Mother lay ; 

And now they clieckcd their eager tread, 

For to th« Babe, that at her bosom clung, 

A mother's song the Virgin-Mother sung. 

li 

They told her how a glorious light, 

Streaming fioin a lieavenly throng, 

Around them shone, suspending night ! 

While sweeter than a mothers song, 

Blest Angols heralded the .S.ivioiir’s birth, 

Gloiy to God on high < and Peace on Fartli. 

111 . 

She listened to the tale divine. 

And closer still tlie Babe she prest ; 

And while she c^^<i, the Babe is mine I 
The milk rushed faster to her breast : 

Joy rose within her, like a summer’s morn ; 

Peace, Peace on Earth ! the Prince of Peace is bom. 

IV. 

Thou Mother of the Prince of Peace, 

Poor, simple, and of low estate 1 
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That strife should vanish, battle cease, 

O why should this thy soul elate ? 

Sweet music’s loudest note, the poet’s stoiy, 

Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and gloiy? 

V. 

And is not War a youthful king, 

A stately hero cUd in mail ? 

Beneath his footsteps laurels spring ; 

Him Earth’s majestic monarchs hail 
Tlieir friend, their playmate ' and his bold bright eye 
Compels the maiden’s love-confessing sigh. 

VI. 

* Tell this m some more courtly scene, 

To maids and youths in robes of state ' 

1 am a woman poor and mean. 

And therefore is my soul elate. 

War is a ruffian, all with guilt defiled. 

That from the aged father tears his child ! « 

VII. 

* A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 

He kills the sue and starves the son; 

The husband kills, and fiom her board 
Steals all his widow’s toil had won ; 

Plunders God’s world of beauty , rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the d?y. 

VIII. 

* Then wisely is my soul elate 

That strife should vanish, battle cease : 

I’m poor and of a low estate, 

The Mothei of the Prmcc of Peace. 

Joy nses in me, like a' summer’s mom : 

Peace, Peace on Earth ! the Prince of Peace is bom.i 
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HUMAN LIFE, 


ON THE DENIJIX OF IMMORTALITY. 

If dead, we cease to be ; if t 9 tal gloom 
Swallow up life’s bnef flash for aye, we faro 
As summer-gusts, of sud<Ien hiith and doom, 
Whose sound and motion not alone declare, 
fiut are their whole of being ! If the breatfl 
lie life Itself, and nut its task and tent, 

If even a soul like Milton's can know death ; 

O Man ! thou vessel purposeless, unmeant, 

Yet drone-hive strange of phantom purposes ! 

Surjilus of nature’s dread activity. 

Which, as she gazed on sonic nigh-linishcd vase 
Retreating slow, with meditative pause. 

She formed with restless hands unconsciously ! 
Blank accident ' nothing’:* anomaly ! 

If rootless thus, thus substanreless thy state. 

Go, iveigh thy dreams, and be thy hopes, thy fears. 
The counter-weights ' — 'I'hy laughter and thy tears 
Mean but themselves, each fiitest to create, 

And to repay the other ! Why rejoices 
Thy heait ivith hollow joy for hollow good ? 
AVhy cowl thy face beneath the mourner’s hood, 
Why waste thy sighs, and thy lamenting voices. 
Image of image, ghost of gh6‘>tly elf, 

That such a thing as ihou feel’st warm or cold? 
Yet what and whence thy g.iin, if thou withhold 
These costless shadows of thy^hadowy self? 

Be sad 1 be glad 1 be neither ! seek, or shun 1 
Thou hast no reason why I Thou canst have none ; 
Thy being’s being is contradiction. 
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THE VISIT OF THE GODS. 

IMITATED FROM SCHILLER. 

Never, believe me, 

Appear the Immortals, 

Never alone : 

Scarce had I welcomed the sorrow-begiiiler, 
lacchus ! but in came 5oy Cupid the smiler ; 

Lo ! Phoebus the glorious descends from his throne ' 
They advance, they float in, the Olympians all ! 

W ith divinities fills my 
. Terxotrial hall ! 

How shall I yield you 
Due entertamment, 

Celestuil quire? 

Me rather, bright guests • uith your wings of upbiioyaiue 
Bear aloft to your homes, to your banquets of joyanco, 
That the roofs of 01ym]nis may echo my lyre I 
Hah ’ we mount * on their pinions they waft ui> my soul ' 
O give me the nec tar ' 

O fill me the bowl ! 

Give him the nectar! 

Pour out for the poet, 

Hebe » pour free ' 

Quicken his eyes with celestial dew, 

That Styx the detested no more he may \ iew, 

And like one of us Gods may conceit him to be I 
Thanks, Hebe ! I quaff it ' lo Pac.in, I cry ! 

The wme of the Imniortals ♦ 

Forbids me to die I 


ELUGY, 

IMITATED FROM ONE OF AKENSIDS’S BLANK-VERSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Nfjir the lone pile with ivy overspread, 

Fast by the rivulet's sleep-persuading sound, 
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Where 'sleeps the moonlight* on yon verdant bed — 

O humbly press that consecrated ground ! 

For there does Edmund rest, the learned swain ' 

And there his spirit most delights to rove : 

Young Edmund I famed for each harmonious strain, 

And the sore wounds of ill-requited love. 

Like some tall tree that spreads its branches wide, 

A^d loads the west-wind Avith its soft perfume, 

His manhood blossomed : till the faithless piide 
Of fair Matilda sank him to the tomb. 

Hut soon did n'gliteous Heaven her guilt pursue I 
M'heie'er with wildered step she wandercH pale. 

Still Edmund's image rose to blast her view. 

Still Edmund's \oice accused her in each gale. 

With keen regret, and con^uous guilds alarms. 

Amid the jiomp of affliicnrc she pined , 

Nor all that lured her faith from hklmund’s arms 
Could lull the wakeful horror of her mind. 

Co, Traveller I tell the tale w ilh son ow fraught . 

Some tearftif maid iien hance, or blooming youth. 

May hold it in remembrance , and be taught 
'Fhat riches cannot pay for lx)ve or Truth. 


THE PANG MORE SHARP THAN ALL. 

AN ALLFGORY. 

I. 

He too has flitted from his secret nest, 

Hope’s last and dearest Child ivithoiit a name 1 — 
Has flitted from me, like the warmthless flame. 
That makes false promise of a place of rest 
To the tired Pilgrim's still believing nund ; — 

Or like some Elfin Knight in kingl^r court. 

Who havipg won all guerdons in his sport, 

Gbdes out of view, and whither none can find 1 
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II. 

Yes » He hath flitted from me — with what aim, 

Or why, I know not ! ’Twas a home of bliss, 

And He was innocent, as the pretty shame 
Of babe, that tempts and shuns the menaced kiss, 
j From its twy-cluster’d hiding-place of snow ! 

I Pure as the babe, I ween, and all aglow 

j Ail the dear hopes, that swell the mother’s breast — 

* Her eyes down gazing o’er her clasped charge \ — 

I Yet gay as that twice happy father’s kiss, 

; 'I'hat well might glance aside, yet never miss, 

^Vhere tlie sweet maik embossed so sweet a targe — 
Twice wretched he w'.io hath been doubly blest ! 

III. 

Like a loose blossom on a gusty night 
I He flitted from me — and has left behind 

j (As if to them his faith he ne’er did plight) 

! Of either sex and answerable mind 

Two playmates, twin-births of his foster*dame — 
The one a steady lad (l*>tecm he hight). 

And Kindness is the gentlei sister’s name. 

Dim likeness now', tho’ fair she be and good. 

Of that bright Boy who hath us all forsook ; — 

But. in his full-eyed aspect w'hcn she stood. 

And while her face reflected every look, 

And in reflection kindled — she became 
So like Him, that almost she seemed the same ' 

IV. 

Ah 1 He is gone, and yet will not depart !-^ 

Is with me still, yet I from Him exiled I 
For still there lives within niy secret heart 
The magic image of the magic Child, 

Which there He made up-grow by his strong art 
As in that crystal * orb — w'lse Merlin’s feat, — 

'fh; wondrous ’ World of Glass,’ wherein inisled 
All longed for things their beings did repeat ; — 
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And there He left it, like a Sylph beguiled, 

To live and yearn and languish incomplefe 1 

V. 

Can wit of man a heavier grief reveal ? 

Can sharper pang from hate or scorn arise ? — 

Yes ! one more sharp there is that deepet lies, 
Which fond Esteem but mocks when he would heal. 
Yet neither scorn noi hate did it devise. 

But sad compassion and atoning zeal ! 

One pang more blighting-keen than hope betrayed ! 
And this It IS my woeful hap to feel, 

When at her Brother’s best the twin-bom Maid, 
With face averted and unsteady eyes. 

Her truant playmate’s faded robe puts on ; 

And inly shrinking from her own disguise 
Enacts the faery Boy that’s lost and gone. 

I , O worse than all ! O pang all pangs above, 

I Is Kindness counterfeiting absent Love 1 


\ KUBIA KHAN : OR, A VISION IN A DREAM. 

! 

) A FRAGMENT. 

: Tn the sumnirr of the year 1797, Author, then in ill health, h.'id retired to a 

I lonely farm-house between Porlock and I.intun, on the Lxmoor coniines of Somer- 
; set and Devonshire In conserincnce of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had 
* been prescribed, from the effect of which he fell asleep in hiii chair at the moment 
, tliat he was reading the following sentence, or words of the same substance, in 
‘ PurAias’s Pilgrimage : ’ * Here tne isluin Kubla coniiiunded a palace to be built, 
and a stately garden tliereunto : and thus ten miles of fcitile giouiid weie inclosed 
with a wall.* The author continued for about three hours 111 a profound sleep, at 
least of the external senses, during which time he has the most vis id confidence, 
that he could not have composed less than from two to three hundred lines ; if that 
indeed can be called composition in which all the images rose up before him as 
things, with a parallel production of the conespondent expiessions without any 
^ sensation or consciousness of effort. On awaking he appeared to himself to have 
‘ a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and pai^er, instantly 
and eagerly wrote down the lines that arc here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock, and detained by 
him above an hour, and on his return to his room, found, to his no small surprise 
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nml mortirication, that though he still retained some va^e and dim recollection of 
tlie general purport of 'the vision, yet, with the e\ception of some eight or ten 
scattered line» and images, all the rest had passed aivay like the images on the 
surface of a stream into which a stone had been cost, but, alas ! without the after 
restoration of the lattei : 


Then all the charm 
Is broken— all that phantom -world so fair. 

Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each niis-shapc the other Stay awhile, 

Poor youth ' \iIio scaicely dat^st lift up thine eyes — 

The stream will soon renew its smoothness, soon 
The visions will return ' And lo ' he stays. 

And SHOO the fragments dim of luvely forms 
Come trembling liatk, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes i minoi. 

Yet from the still suniving recollection^ in his mind, the Author has frequently 
puqjoscd to finish for himself what hail been oiiginally, as it were, given to liiin 
Afipiov iiSior aau but the to-morrow is yet to come. 

As a contrast to this vision, I have annexed a fragment of a very difTnent 
cliaractei, describing with equal liiklity the Uieain of pain and disease. — iblb 


KUBfA KHAN. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A Stately pleabure-doinc deorec : 

Where Alph, tlic sacred river, ran 
Through caverns mcasiireicss to man 
Down lo a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 

And there were gardens bright witli sinuous rills 
'Where blossofned iiuiiy an mcense-bearing tzee ; 

And here were lorests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh I that deep romantic cha.sm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a ceUam cover ! 

A savage place ' as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beiieatli a waning moon was haunted 

By w'oman wailing for her demon-lover 1 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
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As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hdl, 

Or chaflfy gram beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid ^ese dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and d^e the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns mea.siireless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And 'mid this tumult Kuhia heard from far* 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ' 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure. 
From the fountain and the caves. • 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice 1 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vi'iion once 1 saw : 

* It was an Abyssini.'in maid, 

And on her dulcnmer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revue uithin me 
Her symphony and .song. 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
Thftt with mii.sic loud and long, ' 

I would build that dome in air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice I 
And all who heard should sec them there. 

And all should cry. Beware ! Beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair 1 
Weave a circle round him thnee. 

And close your eyes with holy dread. 

For he on honey-dew hath fed. 

And drunk the ihilk of Paradise. 
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THE PAINS OF SLEEP. 

Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees , 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit i to Lo\c compose, 

In humble trust mine eye lids close, 

AVith reverent .il resignation, 

No wish concL.ved, no thought exprest. 
Only a sense of supplicaUon , 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet nut unblest, 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 
Etd^:nal strength and uisdom are. 

But y ester-night I jiraycd aloud 
In anguish and in jgony. 

Up-starting from the fiendish crowd 
Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me : 
A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong. 

And whom I scorned, those only strong ! 
Thirst of revenge, the powerless will 
Still baffled, and yet burning still ! 
Desire'with loathing strangely mixed 
On wild or hateful objects fixed. 

Fantasttc passions* ' maddening brawl I 
And shame and terror over all I 
Deeds to be hid which were not hid. 
Which all confused I could not know. 
Whether I suffered, or I did : 

For all seemed guilt, remorse, or woe. 

My own or others, still the J^e 
Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shame. 

So two nights passed : the night's dismay 
Saddened and stunned the coming day. 
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Sleep, the wide blessing, seemed to me 
Disrcmper’s worst calamity. 

Tlie thyd night, when my own loud scream 
Had waked me from the fiendish dream, 
O'ercome with suffering') strange and wild, 

I wept as I had been a child ; 

And having thus by tears subdued 
My anguish fb a milder mood, 

[ Such punishments, 1 said, were due 

; To natures decpliest stained with sin, — 

! For aye entempcsting anew 

' The unfathomable hell u ithin • 

1 The hoiror of their deetK to view, 

I To know and loathe, yet wish and do ! 

, Such griefs v\ itli such men well agree, 

^ But wherefore, wherefore fall on me ? 

! To be beloved is all I need. 

And whoift I love, 1 love indeed. 
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OR, EPIGRAMS, MORALITIES, AND THINGS 
WITHOUT A NAME. 


'Eptof an Xdy^Spoc tratpof. 

; 

In many ways does the full heart leveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 

But 111 far inoic th' estran{;rd heart lets Jenow 
The absence uf the love, which yet it lain would show. 


DUTY SURVIVING SELF-LOVE, 

THE ONLY SURE FRIEND OF DECLINING LIFE. 

A SOLIIOQUY. 

Unchanged within to sec oil changed withouti 
Is a blank lot and hard to bear, no dottbt. 

Yet why at others' Wanings shouldst thou net? 

Then onlj; might'st thou feel a just regret, 

Hadst thou withheld ihy love or hid thy light 
In selfish forethought of neglect and slight. 

O wiselier then, from feeble yearnings freed, 

and an tvAam, thou may’st-^shine on ! nor heed 
« Whether the object by reflected light 
Return thy radiance or absorb it quite : 

And tho* thou notest from thy recess 
Old fViends bum dim, like lamps in noisome air. 

Love them for what they are.* nor Ifrve them less, 
•Because'to fAae they are not what they mre: 


tf 
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SONG. 

Tho’ veiled in spires of myrtle wreath, 
Love is a sword that cuts its sheath, 
And thro* the clefts, itself has made. 
We spy the flashes of the Blade t 

But thro’ the clefts, itself had made, 
We likewise see Love*s dashing blade 
By rust consumed or snapt in twain : • 
And only Hilt and Stump remain. 


1 


I PHANTOM OR FACT? 

f A DIALOGUE IN VERSE. 

I AUTHOR. 

^ A LOVELY form there sate beside my bed, 

And such a feeding calm its presence shed, 

A tender Love so pure from earthly leaven 
\ That I unnethe the fancy might control, 

[ ’Tivas my own spirit newly come from heaven 

I Woomg its gentle wuy into my soul ! 

But ah ! the change — It had not stirred, and yet 
Alas I that change how fain would I forget ? 

J That shrinking back, like one that had mUtook ! 

[ That weary, wandering, disavowing Look ! > 

1 *Twas all another, feature, look, and frame. 

And still, methought, 1 knew it vras the sam^ I 

FRIEND. 

This riddling Tale, to what does it belong? 

Is’t History? Vision? or an idle Song? 

Or rather say at once, within what space 
Of Time this wild disastrous change took place ? 
*5 
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AUTHOR. 

Call it a moments work (and such it seems), 

This Tale’s a Fragment from the I^ife of Dreams ; 
But say, that years matured the silent strife, 

^And ’tis a Record from the Dream of Life. 


j WORK AVmiOUT HOPE. 

j LINES COMPOSED 2 XST FEBRUARY, 1827. 

< All Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lair — | 

! The bees are stirring — ^birds arc on the wing — 

I And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

j Wears on his smiling face a dream of Sprmg ! 

And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing. 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where Amaranths blow. 

Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 

Bloom, O ye Amaranths ' bloom for whom ye may, 

; For me ye bloom not • Glide, rich streams, away ! 

j With lips unbrightcned, wreathless brow, I stroll : 

j And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ^ 

\ Work withoui hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

I And HOPE without an object f.annot live. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 

Verse, a Breeze ’mid blossoms straying. 
Where Hope clung feeding, -like a lie — 
Both were mine > lafe went a maying 

W'ith Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
'VVhen I was young I 
When I was yoyng ? — ^Ah, woeful when 1 
Ah for the Change ’twixt Now and Then ! 
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This breathing House not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 

O’er a^ Cliffs and glittering Sands, 

How lightly thm it flashed along : — 

( Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore. 

On winding Lakes and Rivers wide, 

Hiat ask no aid of Sail or Oar, 

That fear no spite of Wind or Tide I 
Nought cared this Body for wind or weather 
' When Youth and I lived in’t together. 

! Flowers are lovely ; Love is flowcr-like , 

1 Friendship is a sheltering tree ; ' 

O the Joys, that came do\ra shower-hke. 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberiy, 

Kre I was old ! 

Erf I was old ? Ah woeful Ere, 

■\Vhich tells me. Youth’s no longer here ! 

0 Youth ! for years so many and sweet, 

’I'is known, that Thou and I were one, 

I’ll think It but a fond conceit — 

It cannot be, that Thou art gone ! 

Thy Vesper-bell hath not yet tolled . — 

And thou wert a>e a Masker bold ! 

W'hat strange Disguise hast now put on, 

To make bclia'e, that tliou art gone ? 

1 see these I^cks in silvery slips, 

i This drooping (lait, this altered Si/e : 

But Springtide blossoms on thy Lips, 

And Tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 

Life is but Thought : so think I will 
That Yourn and I are House-mates still. 


A DAY DREAM. 

My eyes make pictures when they're shut : — 
I see a Fountain, large and fair, 

A Willow and a ruined Hut, 

And thee, and me, and Mary there. 
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O Maty I make thy gentle lap our pillow I 

Bend o’er us, like a bower, my beautiful green Willow 1 

A wild-rose roofs the ruined shed, 

And that and summer wdl agree : 

And, lo I where Mary leans her head, 

Two dear names carved upon the tree 1 
And Mary’s tears, they are not tears of sorrow : 

Our sister and our friend will both be hereto-monow. 

*Twas Day 1 But now few, large, and bright 
The stars are round the crescent moon I 
And now it is a dark warm Night, 

The balmiest ol the month of June ! 

A glow-worm fallen, and on the marge remounting 
Shines, and its shadow shines, fit stars for our sweet fountain. 

O ever — ever be thou blest ! 

For dearly, Asra I love I thee ! 

This brooding M'ormth across my breast, 

This depth of tranquil bliss — ah me ! 

Fount, Tree, and Shed are gone, 1 know not whither. 

But in one quiet room we three are still together. 

The shadows dance upon the wall, 

By the still dancing fire-flames made ; 

And now they slumber, moveless all ! 

And now they melt to one deep shade I 
But not from me shall this mild darkness steal thee : 

1 dream thee with mine eyes, and at my heait I feel thee ' 

Thine eyelash on my cheek doth play — 

’Tis Mary’s hand upon my brow ! 

But let me check this tender lay, 

Which none may hear,but she and thou ! 

Like the still hive at quiet midnight humming, 

Munnur it to yourselves^ ye two beloved women I 


PXOSE IN RHYME, 


TO A LADY, 

OFFENDED BY A SPORTIVE OBSERVATION THAT WOMEN 
HAVE NO SOULSL 

Nay, dearditt Anna ! why so grave ? 

I said, you had no soul, 'tis true ! 

For what you are^ you cannot have: 

’Tis I, that one since I first had you / 


I HAVE heard of reasons manifold 
Why l^ve must needs be blind, 
But this the best of all I hold — 
His eyes are in his mind. 

What outward form and feature are 
He guesseth but in part ; 

But what within is good and fair 
He s^eth with the heart 


LINES SaCGESTED BY THE I.AST WORDS 
OF BERENGARIUS. 

OB. ANNO DOM. 1088. 

No more 'twixt conscience staggering and the Pope 
Soon shall 1 now befoie my God appear. 

By him to be acquitted, as I hopej 
By him to be condemned, as I fear. — 

REFLECTION ON THE ABOVE. 

Lynx amid moles ! had I stood by thy bed. 

Be of good cheer, meek soul I 1 would have said : 

I see a hope spring from that humble fear. 

All are not strong alike tlirough storms to steer 
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Right onward. What? tliough dread of threatened dhath 
And dungeon torture made thy hand and breath 
Inconstant to the truth within thy heart ? 

That truth, from which, through fear, thou twice didst start, 

- Fear haply told thee, was a learned strife, 

Or not so vital as to claim thy life : 

And myriads had reached Heaven, who never knew 
AVherc lay the difference ’twixt the fidse||nd true ! 

Ye, who secure 'mid trophies not }'our own. 

Judge him who W'on them when he stood alone. 

And proudly talk of reaeant BilRENgarl — 

O first the age, a* id then the man compare < 

Th.it age how daik < congenial minds how rare ! 

No host of friends with kindred zeal did bum! 

No throbbing hearts awaited his return ' 

Prostrate alike when prince and peasant fell, 

He only disenchanted from the s])ell, 

Like the weak worm that gems the starless night. 

Moved m the scanty circlet of his light : 

And was it strange if he withdrew the ray 
That did but guide tlic night-buds to their prey ? 

Tlie ascending Day-star u ith a bolder eye j 

Hath lit each dew-drop on our tnmmer lawn I 

Yet not for this, if wise, will we decry 

The spots and struggles of the tiiAid Dawn ; 

I..est so we tempt th’ approaching Noon to scorn 
The mists and painted vapours of our Moi:n. 


THE DEVIL'S THOUGHTS. 

From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A walking the Devil is gone. 

To visit his little snug farm of the eart^'.i 
And see how his sto^ went on. 

Over the hill and over the dale, 

And he went over the plain, 

t 
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4F And backward and forward he swished his long tail 
As a gentleman swishes his cane. 

And how then was the Devil drest ? 

Oh ! he Avas in his Sunday's best ; 

His jacket was red ai^ his breeches were blue, 

And^there was a hole' where the tail came through. 

' He saw ^Lawyer killing a Viper 

I On a dung heap beside his stable, | 

I And the Devil smiled, for it put him in mind * 

i Of Cain and his brotlier, Abel. \ 

I * # ' 

A PuTHECARY on a white horse | 

I Rode by on his vocations, 

• And the Devil thought of his old Friend 

Death in the Revelations. 

• 

He saw a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility ! 

And the Devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 

He went into a rich bookseller's shop. 

Quoth he ! w'e arc both of one college. 

For I myself sate like a connorant once 
Fast 'by the tree of knowledge.* 

And all amid them stood the trfl of t li-K • 

High, eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 

Of vegetable gold (query paper-money)^ and next to Life 

Our Death, the tree of knowledoe, grew fast by.— 

So clomb this first gr.iiid thief 

Thence up he flew, anti on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant -Par Lo>i, IV. 

The all^ry here is so apt, that in a catalogue of t/arunts reading obtaiiinl * 
from collating the MSS. one might expect to find it noted, that for ‘ Life' Cod i 
fiad habentt 'Trade.' Though indeed THE trade, i. e. the bibbopolic, bo 4 
called car* tibxnVf may be regarded as Life sensu eminetthort ; a suggestion, J 
which I owe to a young retailer in the hobiery line^ who on hearing a description j 
of the net profits, dinner parties, country houses &.c., of the trade, exclaimed, ! * 

that’s what I call Life now 1 Thw ' Life, our Death,’ is thus happily contrasted J 
with the fruits of Authorship. — Sic nos non nobi^ meUificamus Apes. | 
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Down the river there plied, with wind and tide, * 
A pig, with vast celerity. 

And the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while 

It cut its own throat. There ! quoth he with a smile 
Goes * England’s commercial prosperi^.* 

As he went through Cold-&ith Fields he saw 
A solitary cell, 

And the Devil was pleased, for it gave^him a hint 
For improving his prisons in Hell. 

I ****** 

General burning face * 

He saw with ( onsternation. 

And back to hell his way did he take. 

For the Devil thought by a slight mistake 
It was general conflagration. 


THE ALIENATED MISTRESS ; 

A MADRIGAL. 

(from am unfinished melodrama.) 


Lady. 

If Love be dead (and you aver it 1) 

Tell me, Bard I where Love lies buried. 

Poet. 

Love lies buried where ’twas bom. 

Ah, faithless nymph ! think it no scorn 

Of this poem, which with the Fire, Famine^ and Slaughter first appeared m 
the Moming Pos^ the three first stanzas,' which are worth all the rest, and the 
ninth, were dictated Uy Mr Southey. Between the nindi and the eoaicloding 
stanza, two or three are omitted, as grounded on subjects that have lost their in* 
terest-^and for better reasons. 

If any one should ask, who General meant, the Author begs leswe to 

inform him, that he did once see a red>iaced persmi 111 a dream whom by thediese 
he took far a General ; but he might have been mistaken, and most certainly he 
did not hear any names mentioned. In simple verit)^ the Author nsgicr meant 
any onc^ or ind^ anything twt to put a Goncniding stanza to hu doggerd. 
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If in my fency I presume 
To name thy bosom p<^ Lovb's Tomb^ 
And on that Tomb to read die linCr 
Here lies a Love that once ivas mine, 
But took a chill, as I divine, 

And died at length of a decline. 


CONSTANCY TO AN IDEAL OBJECT. 

Since all, that beat about in Nature’s langfc,^ 

Or veer or vanish ; why should*st thou remain 
The only constant in a world of change, 

0 yearning thought, that liVst but in the brain ? 
Call to the hours, that in the distance play, 

The faery people of the future day 

Fond THOUGHT ! not one of all that shining swarm 
{ Will breathe on thee with hfe-enkindling breath, 

4 Till when, like strangers shelt’ring from a storm, 

Hope and Despair meet in die porch of Death 1 
Yet still thou haunt’st me . and though well 1 see. 
She is not thou, and only thou art she, 

Still, still as though some dear embodied Good, 
Some living Love before my eyes there stood 
With answering look a ready ear to lend, 

1 mourn to thee and say—* Ah I loveliest Fkiend I 
That this the meed of sdl my toils might be. 

To ^ve.a home, an English home, and thee ! 

Vain repetition ! Home and Thou are one. 

The peacefull’st cot, the moon shall shine upon, 
Lulled by the Thrush and wakened by the Lark, 
Without thee were but a becalmed Buk, 

Whose Helmsman on an Ocean waste and wide 
Sits mute and pale his mouldering helm beside.' 

And art thou nothing ?*Such thou art^ as when 
The woodman, winding westward up the glen 
At wintry dawn, where er the she^track's maze 
The viewless snow-mist weaves a glutting haze, 
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Sees full before him, gliding mthout tread, 
An image * with a glor>' round its head : 

The enamoured rustic worships its fair hues, 
Nor knows he makes the shadow he pursues ! 


THE SUICIDE’S ARGUMENT. 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no 
No question was asked me — ^it could not be so ! 

If the life was the question, a thing sent to try 
And to live on be Ves : what con No be ? to die. 

naiure’s answer. 

Is’t returned as 'twas sent? Is’t no worse for the wear? 
Think first, wHat you are ' Call to mind what you were ! 
1 gave you innocence, I gave you hope. 

Gave health, and genius, and an ample scope. 

Return you me guilt, ]etluig>% despair ? 

Make out the Invent’ry , inspect, compare ! 

Then die — if die you daic ! 


THE BLOSSOMING OF THE SOLITARY DATE TREE. 

A LAMENT. 

I SEEM to have an Indistinct recollection r f having read either in one of the 
ponderous tomes of Geoige of Venice, or m some otlicr compilation from the un- 

* This phaenomenon, which the Author has himself experienced, and of which 
the reader may find a descriptions one of the earlier volumes of the Manchester 
Philosophicali Transactions, is applied figumtively in the fbllowmg passages of the 
Aids to Reflection : , 

*Fmdar's fine remark respecting the dUfeient effects of mude, on different 
characters, holds equally true of (xenius : as many as are not delighted by it are 
disturbed, perplexed, irntated The beholder either recognizes it or a fryecUd 
form ofku own thatmoves before him witA a Glory round Us head, or recoils 
from U as a spectie.’— Aids to Reflection, p. 22a 
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inspired Hebrew Writers, an Apolo^e <»- Rabbinical Tradition to the following 

pilfDOSC S 

while our first parents vrere yet standing before their offended Maker, and the 
last words of tlie sentence were yet sounding in Adam's ear, the guileful fidse ser- 
pent, a counterfeit and a usurper from the banning, presumptuously took on him- 
self the diameter of advocate or moderator, and pretending to interc^e for Adam, 
exclaimed : 'Nay, Lord, in thy justice, for the Man was tne least in fault. Rather 
let the Woman return at once to the dust, and let Adam remain here all the day<» 
of his now mortal life, and enjoy the respite thou mayest grant him, in this thy 
Paradise which thqu ravest to him, and hast planted with every tree pleasant to 
the sight of man and of delicious fruitage.’ And the word of the Most High 
answered Satan : * Thf tinder menies of the vneked an cruet. Treacherous Fiend ' 
t guilt deep as thine could not be, yet the love of kind not extinguished. But if 
I having done what thou hast done, thou hadst yet the heart of man within thee, 

■ and the yeainmg of the soul for itb aiisucnng image and aonipleting counterpart, 

' O spirit desperately wicked 1 the sentence thou counseilest had been thy oun ' 

j The title of the following poem was suggested by a fact mentioned by Linnsus, 

; of a D.ate-tree in a nobleman^s garden which year after year had put foith*a full 
j show of blossoms, but never produced fruit, till a branch from a Date-tree hod 
' been conveyed from a distance of some hundred leagues. The first leaf of the MS 
i from which the poem has been tnanscribed, and which contained the two or three 
' iniroductoiy stanzas, is wanting * and the author has in \aiti taxed his memory to 
« icpair the loss. But a rude draught of the poem contains the substance of the 
stanzas, and the reider is lequestcil to receive it as the substitute. It is not 
I impossible, that some congenial spirit, whoae years do not exceed those of the 
^ author, at the time the putiii was written, may find a pleasure m resloiing the 
\ Lament to ita original integrity by a iciluction of the thoughts to the requisite 
Metre 

t S. T. C. 

I I. 

I Beneath the blaze of a tropical sun the mountain peaks are the 
S Thrones of Frost, through the absence of objects to reflect the xa>'S. 

I ' \Vhat no one with us simres, seems scarce our own.’ 'I'he presence 
I of a ONE, 

^ The best beloved, who loveth me the best, 

I is for the heart, what the supporting air from within is for the hollow 
globe with its suspended coi'. Deprive it of this, and all without that 
would have buoyed it aloft even to the seat of the gods, becomes a 
burthen and crushes it into flatness. 

2 . 

The finer the sense for the beautiful and tlie lovely, and the 
fairer and loveher the object presented to the sense, the more 
exquisite the individual’s cap^ty of joy, and the more ample his 
means and opportunities of enjoyment, the more heavily will he feel 
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the ache of solitariness, the more unsubstantial becomes the feast i 
spread around him. What matters it, whether in fiuit the viands and 
the ministering graces are shaddwy or real, to 1:^ who has not hand« 
to grasp nor arms to embrace them ? 

3- 

Hope, Imagination, honourable Aims, 

Free Commune with the choir that cannot die, 

Science and Song, delight in little things, 

The buoyant child surviving in the man. 

Fields, forests, ancient mountams, ocean, sky, 

With all their voices mute — O dare I accuse 
My earthly lot as giiilty of my spleen 

Or call my niggard ciestmy ! No ! no I | 

It is her largeness, and her overflow, j 

Which being incomplete, disquieteth me so ! j 

For never touch of gladness stirs my heart, 

But tim’rously beginning to rejoice 

Like a blind Arab, that from sleep doth start 

In lonesome tent, I listen for thy voice. 

Beloved 1 ’tis not thine , thou art not there I 
Then melts the bubble into idle air. 

And wishing without hope I restlessly despair. 

5- 

The mother with anticipated glee 

Smiles o’er the child, that standing by her ch.iir 

And flatt’ning its round cheek upon her knee 

Looks up, and doth its rosy lips ii^epare 

To mock the coming sounds. At that sweet sight 

She hears her own voice with a new delight j 

And if the babe perchance should lisp the notes aright, 

6 I 

Then is she tenfold gladder than before \ 

But should disease or chance the darling take. 

What then avails those songs, which sweet of yore 
Were only sweet for their sweet echo's sake ? 

Dear maid I no prattler at a mother’s knee 

Was e’er so dearly prized as 1 prize theet 

Why sras I made for Love and Love denied to me ? 
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FANCY IN NbfilBUS, 

OR THE POET IN THE CLOUDS. 

O ! IT is pleasant with a heart at ease, 

Just after sunset, or by moonlight skies. 

To make the shifting clouds be what you please, ^ 

Or let the easily persuaded eyes 
Onm each quaint likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or with head bent lojy 
And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gold 
'Twixt crimson banks ; and thbn, a traveller, go 
From mount to mount through Cloudi^md, gorgeous land ! 

Or list’mng to the tide, with closed sight, 

Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand 
By those deep sounds possessed with mward lij^t 
Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 


THE TWO FOUNTS. 

STANZAS ADDRESSED TO A I.ADY ON HER RECOVERY, WITH 
UNBLEMISHED LOOKS, FROM A SEVERE ATTACK OF PAIN. 

Twas my last waking thought, how it could be, 

That thou, sweet friend, sudi anguish should’st endure : 
When straight from Dreamland came a dwai^ and he 
Could tell the cause, forsooth, and knew the cure. 

Methought he fronted me with peering look 
Fixed on my heart ; and read aloud m game 
The loves and griefs therein, as from a book ; 

And uttered praise like one who wished to blame. 

In every heart (quoth he) since Adam’s sin 
Two Foun rs there are, d* susfbrxno and of cheer 1 
That to let forth, and thts to keep within 1 
But she, whose aspect I find imaged here, 
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Of PLEASURE only will to all dispense, 

Tkat Fount alone unlock, by no distress 
Choked or turned inward ; but still ibsue thence 
Unconquered cheer, persistent loveliness. ^ 

As on the driving cloud the shiny Bow, 

lliat gracious thing made up of tears and light, { 

Mid the wild rack and rain that slants below • 

Stands smiling forth, unmoved and freshly bright : 1 

As though the spirits of all lovely flowers, } 

Inweaving each its wreath and dewy crown, | 

Or e’er they sank to earth in vernal showers, j 

Had built a bridge *.o tempt the angels down. 

Ev’n so, Eliza ! on that face of thine, ' 

On that benignant face, whose look alone I 

(The soul’s translucence through her crystal shrine ') f 

Has power to soothe all anguish but thine own. ^ 

A Beauty hovers still, and ne’er takes wing, 

But with a silent charm compels the stern 
And tort’rmg Genius of the biiter spring, 

To shrink aback, and cower upon his urn. 

Who then needs wonder, if (no outlet found 
In passion, spleen, or strife,) the founf of pain 
O’erflowmg beats against its lovely mound. 

And in wild flashes shoots from heart to brain ? 

Sleep, and the Dwarf with that unsteady gleam 
On his raised lip, that aped a cniic smile. 

Had passed i yet I, my sad thoughts to beguile. 

Lay weaving on the tissue of my dream * 

Till audibly at length I cned, os though 
Thou hadst indeed been present to my eyes, 

0 sweet, sweet sufferer ! if the case be so, 

1 pray thee, be /ess good, less sweet, less wise ! 

In every look a barbed arrow send. 

On those soft lips let scorn and anger live I 
Do a/iy thing, rather than thus, sweet friend I 
Hoard for thyself the pam, thou wilt not give I 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE WANDERINGS OF CAIN. 


} A PROSE composition, one not in metre at least, seems /nml /a^te to require 
I explanation or apolo{^. It was written m the year 1798, near Nether Stowey in 
I homersetiihire, at which place {sanr/um et amabile nomfn / rich by so many associ- 
{ ations and recollections) the Author had taken up his residence in order to enjoy 
{ the society and close neighbourhood of a dear .wl honouied friend, T. Poole, Esq. 
‘ The woik' was to base been written m concert with another, whose name is too 
I venemblc within the precincts of genius to be unneccssanly lisoiight into connection 
i with such a tnflc, and who was then residing at a small distance from Nether 
! Siowqy. ITie title and subject were suggested by myself, who likewise drew- out 
i the scheme and the contents for each ul the three books or cantos, df which the 
woik was to condst, and which, the leader is to be informed, was to have been 
finished in one night ! My partner undertook the fir^t canto : 1 the second ■ and 
whichever had doru Jirtt, was to set about the third. Almost thirty yeais have 
jsassed by ; yet at this moment T cannot without something more than a smile moot 
the question W'hich of the two things was the more impracticable, for a mind so 
eminently original to compose anothei man’s thoughts and fancies, or for a taste so 
austerely pure and simple to imitate the Death of Abel ^ Methinks’ 1 see bis giand 
and noble countenance as at the moment when having dispatched my own portion 
of the task at lull fingei -speed, I hastened to him with my manuscript — ^that look 
of humoious dcspondi'iuy fixed on Ins almost bLink sheet of paper, and then its 
•>ilent mnck-pileous admission of failure struggling with the sense of the exceeding 
ndiculousncss of the whole sclicme — which broke up in a laugh: and the Ancient 
Manner W'as written instead 

Veors aftcrw'aid, however, the draft of the Plan and proposed Incidents and the 
portion executed, obtained favour in the eyes of more than one person, whose judg- 
ment on a poetic work could not but have wreighed w ith me, even though no parental 
partiality had been thrown into the same scale, as a makc-weigbt: and 1 determined 
on commencing anew, and cxmiposing the whole in stanzas and made sonic pro- 
gress in realising tins inlcnlioii, w hen advetse gales drove my bark off the * Fortun- 
ate Isles * of the Muses ; and then other and more momentous interests prompted 
a different voyage, to firmci anchoi.'ge and a securer port. I have in sain tried to 
lecover the lines from the PalimTOc^l tablet of niy memory : and I can only offer 
the introductoiy sUinza, which had been comniilled to writing for the pur^se of 
piocunng a friend’s judgment on the nietie, as a specimen. 

Encinctured with a twine of leaves. 

That leafy twine his only dress I 
A lovely Boy was plucking fhiits. 

By moonlight, in a wilderness. 

'1 he mom was bright the oir was free. 

And fniits and flowers together grew 
On many a shrab and many a tree : 

And all put on a gentle huc^ 
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Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a picture nch and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more beloved than day. 

But who that beauteous Boy beguiled, 

That beauteous Boy to linMr here? 

Alone, by night, a little child, 

In place so suent and so wild — i 

Has he no fnend, no loving Mother near? 

I have here given the birth, parental and piematurr decease of the * Wander- 
ings of Cain, a poem,' — mtrcating, however, my readers not to think so meanly of I 
my judgment as to suppose that I either regard or offer it as any excuse for the ' 
publication of the follow'iiig fragment, (and I may add, of one or two others in it- ^ 
neighbourhood) m its prinniive crudity. But I should And still greater dithciilty in ^ 
forgiving myself, were 1 to record pro taJto publico a set of ]>ctty mishaps and , 
annoyances whicli I myself wi h to forget. I must be content, theiefore, with assui- I 
mg the ihendly Reader, that the less he attributes its appeal ance to the Authoi'^ \ 
i will, choice, or judgment, the nearer to the truth he will be. f 

I S. T. Coleridge. | 

i 


THE WANOERINGS OF CAIN. 


CANIO II. 

* A LITTLE further, O my father, yet a little further, and we shall 
come into the open moonlight.* Their road was through a forest of 
fir-trees ; at its entrance the trees stood at distances from each other, 
and the path was broad, and the moonlight end the moonlight 
shadows reposed upon it, and appc.ircd quietly to inhabit that soli- 
tude. But soon the path winded and became narrow ; the sun at 
high noon sometimes speckled, but never illumined it, and now it 
was dark as a cavern. 

* It is' dark, O my father ! * said Enos, ‘ but the path under our 
feet is smooth and soft, and we shall soon come out into the open 
moonlight.’ 

* Lead on, my child ! ’ said Cain : * guide me, little child ! ’ And 
the innocent little child clasped a finger of the hand which had 
murdered the righteous Abel, and he guided his father. ’ The fir 
branches drip upon thee, my son.* * Yea, ple.isantly, father, for I 
ran fiut and eagerly to bnng thee the pitcher and the cake, and my 
body is not yet cool. How happy the squirrels are that feed on 
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these fir trees ' they leap from bough to bough, and the old squineK 
play round their young- ones in the nest. ' 1 clomb a tree yesterday 
at noon, O my father, that I might play with them, but they leapt 
away from the branches, even to the slender ti^igs did they leap, and 
in a moment I beheld them on another tree. Why, O my father, 
M'ould they not play with me ? I would be good to them as tjhou art 
good to me : and I groaned to them even as thou groanest when 
tiioii givest me to eat, and when thou covercst me at evening, and 
as often as I stand at thy knee and thine eyes look at me ? ' 'I'hen 
Cain stopped, and stifling his groans he sank to the earth, and the 
child Knos stood in the darkness beside him. 

And Cam lifted up his voice and cned bittesly, and^said, * The 
Mighty One that peiseriiteth me is on this side and on that; he 
jiurMieth my soul like the wind, like the sand-blast he passeth through 
me , he is around me c\ en as the air ! O that 1 might be utterly no 
more ! 1 desire to die — yea, the things that never had lite, neither 

nio\e they uiion the earth — behohl • they seem precious to mine 
eves O that a man might Jivc without the breath of his nostrils. 
So I might abulc m darkness, and blackness, and an empty sjiace * 
Yea, 1 would lie dowm, 1 would not rise, neither would I stir my 
limbs till I berame as the rock in the den of the lion, on which the 
young lion icsteth his head whilst he sleepeth For the torrent that 
roarelh far o/T hath a voice ; nntl the c’louds in heaven look terribly 
(in me ; tlie Mighty One who is against me speaketh in the wind of 
the ced.ir grove , and m silence am I dried up ’ Then Enos spake 
to his father, ‘ Arise, my father, arise, w'c are but a little wray from the 
place where 1 found the cake and die ])itiher.’ And Cam said, 
‘How knowe.st thou?’ and the child answered — ‘Behold, the bare 
rocks are a few of thy strides distant from the forest , and while even 
now thou wert lifting up thy voice, I heard the echo.’ Then the 
child took hold of his fathei, as if he would raise him : and Cam 
being faint and feeble rose slowly on his knees and pressed himself 
against the trunk of a fir, and .<>tood upright and followed the child. 

'J'he path w'as dark till w'lthin three stiidcs’ length of its termina- 
tion, when It turned suddenly ; the thick black trees fonned a low 
arch, and the moonlight appeared for a moment like a dazzling 
portal. Enos ran before and stood in the open air ; and when Cain, 
his father, emerged from the darkness, tlie child was aflrighted. For 
the migh^ limbs of Cain were wasted as by fire ; his hair was as the 
matted curls on the Bison’s forehead, and so glared his fierce and 
sullen eye beneath ; and the black abundant locks on either side, a 
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rank and tangled mass, were stained and scorched, as though the 
grasp of a buining iron hand had stnven to rend them, and his 
( ountcnancc told in a strange and terrible language of agonies that 
had been, and were, and were still to continue to be. 

The .scene around was desolate ; as far as the eye could reach it 
was desolate : the bare rocks faced each other, and left a long and 
wide interval of thin white sand. You might wander on and look 
round and round, and peep into the c reviccs of the rocks and dis- 
cover nothing that acknowledged the iiiduenLe of the seasons. There 
was no spring, no siiiiiiner, no auciiinii and the winter's snow, that 
would hav^ been lovely, fell not on these hot rocks and scorching 
sands Never morning laik had ]»oiscd himself ovei this desert , 
but the huge serpent often hissed there beneath the talons of the 
\ulture, and the vulture screanietl. his wings imprisoned w'lthin the 
loils of the ser|)ent. 'I'hc pointed and shattered summits of the 
ridges of the rocks made a rude mimirry of human concerns, and 
seemed to pi ojihcsy mutely of things that then weieiiot, steeples, 
and battleiiieiits, aiul slu[>s with naked masts. As lar from the w'ood 
as a buy might sling a pebble of the brook, there was one lock by 
itself at a small distance from the mam ridge. It had been ]>recipi- 
tated theio ])erha]is by the gioan whu li the Karth uttcied when our 
first father fell Jlefnre you .<|>jiroa( hed, it appeared to he flat on 
the ground, but its base slanted fiom its point, and betw'een its 
iHjint .and the sands a tall man might slanil upright It was hcie 
that hiios had found the tutcher ami cake, and to this place he le<i 
Ins father But eic they had leached the mck they beheld a human 
shape: his li.ick was tow.Trds them, and they weie advancing un- 
jicrceived, when they heard him smite In*. !«rea'.t and cry aloud, 

‘ Woe, IS me * woe, is me I J must never die agin, and yet 1 am 
perishing with thirst ami hunger 

Pallid, as the Tcllcction of the sheeted lightning on the heav\- 
sailing night-iloud, berjino the face ot Caui , but the child Enos 
took hold of the sh.iggy skin, bis father .s robe, and raised his eyes to 
his father, and listening whispered, ‘Ere }et 1 could speak, i am 
sure, C) my father, that 1 heard that voice. Ha\ e not I often said 
that I remembered a sw'eet \OKe. O my father - this is it ’ and 
Cain trembled e\ceedingly. 'Phe voice was sweet indeed) but it W'as 
thin and querulous like that of a feeble slave in misery, wlio despaiis 
altogether, yet cannot refrain himself from weeping and lamentation.' 
And, behokl ! Enos glided forivard, and creeping softly round the 
base of the rock, stood before the stranger, and looked up mto his 
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face And the Shape shrieked, and turned round, and Cain beheld 
him, that his limbs and his face were tliose of his brother Abel whom 
he had killed > And Cam stood like one who struggles inj,|iis sleep 
because of the exceeding tembleness of a dream. 

Thus as he stood in silence and darkness of Soul, the Shape fell 
at his feet, and embraced his knees, and cried out with a bitter out< 
cry, Thou eldest born of Adam, whom Eve, my mother, brought 
forth, cease to torment me < I was feeding my flocks in green 
pastures by the side of quiet rivers, and thou killedst me ; and now 1 
am in misery.* Then Cam closed Ins eyes, and hid them mth his 
hands; and 'again he opened his eyes, and looked around him, and 
said to Enos, * What hcholdest Ihou? Didst thou hear a voice, my 
son ? ’ * Yes, my father, 1 beheld a m.aii in unclean garments, and he 

uttered a sweet voice, full of lamentation*’ 'I'lien Cam raised up the 
Shape that was like Abel, and said, ‘ 'J'lie Cre.itor of our father, who 
had respect unto thee, and unto thv otfering, wherefore hath he for- 
saken thee?’ Then the Shape shiieked a second time, and rent his 
garment, and his naked skin was like the white sands beneath their 
teet ; and he shrieked yet a thud time, and threw himself on his face 
upon the sand that was black with the shadow of the rock, and Cam j 
and Enos sate beside him , the child by his light hand, and Cam by 1 
his left 'I'hey were all three under the rock, and within the shadow 1 
i'he t^hape that was like Abel raised himself up, and spake to the 
) child, *1 know where the cold waters are but I may not dnnk, 

I wherefore didst thou thou take away my pitcher ? ’ But Cam said, 

‘ Didst thou not fiml fa\oui m the sight of the Lord thy God?’ The 
Shape ansAvcrecl, ‘The Lord is God of the living only, the dead lia\e 
5 another (iod ’ Then the i liild h.nos lifted up his e) es and prayed ; \ 
} but Cam rejoiced secretly in his heart ‘ Wretched shall they be all j 
t the days of their mortal life,’ exclaimed the bhape, ‘ who sacnfice i 
I worthy and acceptable sacnHces to t!ie God of the dead ; but after j 
death Ihcir tod ceaseth. Woe is in-, for I Avas Avell belo\ed by llu* 
God of the living, and cruel \A’ert thou, O my biother, Avho didst 
I snatch me away from his poAAcr and his dominion.’ Having uttered 
these words, he rose suddenly, and fled oa er the sands , and Cain 
said in his heart, ‘ The curse of the l<ord is on me ; but who is the 
God of the dead ? ’ and he ran after the Shape, and the Shape fled 
shrieking over the sands, and the sands rose like white mists behind 
the steps of Cam, but the feet of him that w'as like Abel disturbed 
not the sands. He greatly outrun Cain, and turning short, he 
wheeled round, and came again to the rock where they had been sit- j 
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ting, and where Enos still stood , and the child caught hold of his 
gaiinent as he passed hy, and he fell upon the ground. And Cam 
stojiped, and heholding him not, said, ‘ he has passed into the daik 
woods,’ jftid he walked slowI> back to the rocks, and when he 
reached it the child told liiin that he had cMiight hold of his garment 
as he passed by, and that the man had fallen upon the ground , aud 
Cain once more sat beside him, and said, ‘ Abel, im biother, 1 would 
lament for thee, but that the spirit within me is withered, and burnt 
up witli exticme agony Now'. I pi ay thee, by ih} flocks, and by thy 
pasture's, and 1)> the (luiet locrs which thou locedst, that thou tell 
me all that tlioa know'csl Who is theCod of the dead? wheiedoth 
he make Ins dwolhiig^ what sac rifn es arc acivjitable unto him? for 
I ha\e ottered, but have not b^en received , [ have praji'd, and have 
c not beenheaid , and hovve. a I be ailhcted more than L aheadyam^’ 
The Sh-ijic ai''se and .insweied, * () that thou hadst had pity on me 
as I will hivL fuiy on thee hollow nu'. Son of Adam • and bung 
thy child with thee'* 

And they till ee passed ovt'r the white .sands between the rock-., 
silent as the sh ulovvs 
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ZAPOLYA: 


A CHRISTMAS TALE, 


IN TWO PARIS 


nip iriipi XP‘1 roiaura \Lyuv iv Upf 

\PL'1> ArUKNiCUM. 


TIIF I’kllLUDE, 


‘Tin: USURPER’S FORTUNE’ 


ADVI.RnsLMI.M' 

Tiil foim of Uic followin); (liamalsc pKin is in humbli iiiiirslion of tin* 
WmUrs Talc uf .Sluk-pLaic, that I hue tillcil tin. ti»it pait a Prclmle 

iiisti‘.ul of a fiisi Act, .i« J soiiii \\h.it man I itst ii.blnme t>> the plan of tlf. 
auLients, of mIikIi one spuiiiun is Uft lu in iln* .1 silulrn TiTli»i;y of the Aj;.i- 
iiicninnn, the Orestes, and llu I'liimnnUs 1 hoiisrh a mallei ol /I'/w mcicly, )c' 
two pla\s, on difTeiciil pt iiiids of the same lali, iiiii'hl si mi ]> ,s bold, tlian an 
intcital of twinty yeais Intwiiii a tiist and sti.<nid alI 'lliis u, hii\vc\cr, iii inue 
oliLdiLiue to lUsiom The cfTeet does not, in mlity, at all dipend on (he 7m 
of the intt.i\al , but on a \iiy dilfi.i«.iit jniiKipIe 'Ihiie are la es in w'hich an 
iiitcival of twenty hoiiis between llu nit-> would ha\e a woiw ifliLt (i e rendei 
the imagination Kss iluposid to lake iht jiosiinm ri.r|inud) than twenty years i.i 
otlui (.ascs For the lest, 1 shall be well lonUiU il iiiy uadeis will taike it ap, 
read and judge it, as a ( hiisliuas Ijle. 

S T (.iiti.Riin.i 



Emlrtck . 
Ka\U KiUl'KILt . 
Casjmir 

C1IJ.F RAOOit/l . 


Zafoi\a 


CH VR VC'lhkS 


. Ubuiping King of llljria. 
. . An iflyinn C hiLllain 

.. Sun of Jviiipiih 
. A Miliiaiy Loinmaiidcr. 

SStomcn. 

. . Queen uf Illyria. 
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SCENE I. 

Front of ike Palace with a mapiificent Colonnade On one side 
a military Guard-house, iknirics paang bacLit.'ard and for- 
ward before the Palace. Chef Ragozzi, cti ike door of the 
Guard-house^ as looking forwards cU some object in the distance. 

' Chef Ragozzi. 

V My eyes deceive me not, it must be he. 

[ Who Init O'lr chief, my more than father, who 

But Raab Kiuprili moves with such a gait ? 

* 1.0 ' e'en this eager ind unwonted haste 

But aj-Mtates, not qui lls, its majesty. 

My patron I my commander ! yes, 'tis he • 

Call out the guards. 'I’he l.oid Riiipnli comes. 

Drums bcat^ the Guatd turns out. Enter Raab. 
Kiri'Riu. 

!^AAn Kiuprili. {Making a signal to stop the drunis^ Cs-c ) 
Sileme ’ enough 1 I’his is no tune, young frieml 1 
For ceremonious dues 'I'he summoning drum, 

Th’ air-shattcring trumpet, and the horseman’s clatter, 

Are insults to a dying sovereign’s ear. 

Soldici^, 'tis w'cll * Retire ' your General greets you, 

His loyal fellow-warnors. [Guards retire. 

Chef Ra(>oz/[. 

Pardon my surprise 
Thus sudden from the camp, ami imaii-mded ! 

What may these wonders pniphvsy? 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Tell me first. 

How fares the king ? Ilis Majesty still lives ? 

Chef Rago/zi. 

W'e know no otherwise ; but Emerick’s fi tends 
* (And none but they approach him) scoff at hope, 

i Raab Kiuprili. 

I Ragozzi ! I have reared thee from a child. 

And as a child have reared thee. Whence this air 
Of mystery ? That face wras wont to open 
Clear as the morning to me, showing edl things. 

I Hide nothing from me. 


ZAPOLYA. 


Chef Ragozzi. 

0 most loved, most honoured, 

The mystery, that stniggles in my looks, 

Betrayed my whole tale to thee, if it told thee 
That I am ignorant , but fear the worst. 

And mystery is contagious. All things here. 

Are full of motion : and yet all is silent : 

And bad men’s hopes infect the good with fears. 

Ravb Kiuvrii.1. {ffts hand fo hts fietirf ) 

1 have trembling proof within, how true thou speakest. 

Chff R\nozzi. 

That the prince Rmeru'k feasts the soldiery, 

(lives splendul anus, pays the commander’s debts, 

And (it IS whispered) bv sworn promises 

Makes him.self clelitor — hearing this, thou hast heard 

All (t/u'n in a vtbdued and saddened voice.) 

But what my loid will learn too soon himself. 

Ra\r KirPRiu 

Ha’ — Well then, let it come ' Worse scarce can yonic. 
This letter written by the trembling hand 
Of loyal Antdreas calls mo liom the camp 
To his immediate piesem e. It appoints me. 

The Queen, and I'aiieiick, guardians of the realm, 

And of the royal infant. Day by day, 

Robbed of Zapoi.\.v’s soothing cares, the king 
Yearns only to behold one precious boon. 

And with his life breathe forth a father's blessing. 

CHhi- Raoozzi. 

Remember you, my lord * that Hebrew leei h, 

Whose face so much distempeicd you? 

Rwb Ricpkili. 

B.ir<ioni ’ 

I held him for a spy , but the proof failing 
(More courteously, 1 own, than pleased myself) 

1 sent him from the camp. 

Chef Ragozzi. 

'Fo him in chief. 

Prince Emerick trusts his royal brother’s health. 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Hide nothing, 1 conjure you 1 What of him ? 
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Chef RatwOz/i. 

With pomp of words beyond a soldier’s cunning, 

And shrugs and wrinkled brow, he smiles and whispers ; 
I'alks in dark words of omen's fLincies, hints 
That 'twere a useless and a cruel zeal 
To rob a dying nitUi of any hope, 

However vain, that soothes him . and, ^ i fine. 

Denies all chance of u/fspring from the -Queen. 

Run Kiuprili 

The venomous snake ' My heel was' on its head, 

And (fool 1 did not crush it ' 

Ciiui- Racozzi 

Nay, he fears, 

Zapol}a Mill not lun^a sunive her husband. 

R\au Kii-priii. I 
Manifest treason * K\en this brief dela^ 

Half inakcb me an acc omplu e ( If he i]i\ c.) 

[ / 1 moi’t tiViuin if the Palace 

If he but live and know me, all may’/< 

CiiJ i Rxoozzi. ' 


' ‘ ILilt ' [6V/y»i him. 

[ On pain of death, nn Loid ' am I (omnundLd 

J 'I'o stop all ingicss to the palate 

[ Rwi; Kn.i'RiLi 

I * 'riioii ' 

Chip Rm;o//i. 

\ No Place, no Name, no Rank excepted — 

I Ram: Kih'Rili 

'1 hoii ' 

, ('nil R\t.(i//: 

'rills life of mine, (J lake it, l.ortl Kiupnli ' 

1 give It as a w capon to thj’ hands. 

Mine own no longei Oiiardiaii of TlUii.i, 

U'-ele.ss to ihec 'tis woilhless to myself 
'J’hoii art the framer of my nobler being 
Nor does there Ine pne \irtue m my soul, 

One honouiable hope, but calls thee father 

Vel eie thou dost i evolve, know that yon palace 

Is guarded from within, that each access 

Is thronged by armed conspirators, watched by Ruffians 

Pampered with gifLs, and Iiot upon the spoil 
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Which tluit false promiser still trails before them. 

I ask but this one boon — reser\'c my life 
Till I can lose it for the realm and thee ! 

Ra\b Kiuprili. 

My heart is rent asunder. O my country, 

O fallen Illynr, stand 1 here spell-bound? ' 

Did my King h've nie^ Did 1 earn his love? t 
Have Ave embiat cd as larothers ANOiild embrace^ 

AN'as I his Arm, lir/J'humler-bolt? And now 
Must I, hag-nddeii, pant as in a dream? 

Or, like an eagle, whose stiong wings press up 
Against a roiiing seipcntN folds, can I • - 
Slnke but for niockeiy, and with ustlcss beak 
(lore niy own bieast’- -R.igi)//i, thou art faithful? 

Chi 1 Km.i)//i 

Here before Heai cn 1 deili<.itc my faith 
To the royal line of Andieas 

kiLPKIIl 

1 lark, Ragor/i I 

(luilt IS a timorous thing eic peipctration • 

Despaii alone makes wk ked nun be bold 

(’oiiie thou with me ' 'rhe\ h.ixe heard mv \oicc* in flight, 

ILne uued miind, tciroi-slrin k, and feared no longer 

'1 he whistling laAcliiis ol their fell i»ui suers 

Ha ' what is this^ 

[P/aeJb J’Vir/i //om the of the Palace, 

a J)eath-Ntl toUs^ *.."1 ' , 

Vcngeaine of IUa\en ' He is iK.id. 

('Mil R.V.O//I 

At length then ’tis annoniKL<l Alas ' I fear, 

'lhat these black death flags .ne but treason’s signals 
R AAH K 1 1 1'K 111 (/# fn u'itnfs an \ tou\h ) 

A piopheiy too soon fiil.illed ! See guilder > 

O rank and rasenous wolves ' the death-bell echoes 
Still Hi the doleiul air — and see ' they come. 

Cl IF 1- RA(a)//l. 

Precise and faithful in their villainy 

hvcii to the nionunt that the master traitor , 

Had pie-ordained them 

Kaab Ku'pkili. 

Was It over-haste, 
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Or is it scorn, tliat in this race of treason : 

Their guilt thus drops its mask, and blazons forth j 

'Fheir mfamous plot even to an idiot’s sense. { 

Chef Ragozzi. 

Doubtlecs they deem Hea\en too usurped I Heaven’s jus^e ' 
Bought like themselves ' ® 

\Duripg this amversafion musk is heard^ first solemn and 
funeral^ and then chanf^ng to spirited and triumphal. 

Being equal all m crime 
Do you press on, }e spotted parricides ! 

- For the one sole pre-eminence yet doubtful, j 

The prize of forcm<)«*t impudence in guilt ? j 

R'ad Kh'PRili. j 

The bad man’s cunning still prcjiares the way j 

For Its own outw iLting I applaud, Ragozzi ' 

\muung to himself— then 
Ragoz/i ' I ajtplaiid. 

In thee, the \ irtuous hope that dares look onward, 

And keeps the hfe-spark waim of future action 

Beneath the cloak of ]iatient siifieiance 

Act and appear, as tune <ind prudence prompt thee . 

I shall not misconceive the jiart thou playest. 

Mine IS an easier jiart — to l»ra\e the Usurper 

\Enter a proeesiw/i of Emcrick's Adherents, Noldes, Chief- 
tains, and Soldiers, with A/usie. They advance tenuard the 
front of the Stage, Kniprih makes the signal for thim to 
. stop'. — 7'he Music cemes. [ 

Leajur ok iHE Fkocfsskin i 

The Lord Kiuprili ' — Welcome from the canq' » j 

Raab Kiuprii i. ; 

Grave magistrates and chieftains of Illyria, ' 

In good time come ye hither, if >e come 
As loyal men with honourable purpose 

To mourn what can alone be mourned ; but chiefly , 

To inforce the last commands of royal Andreas 
And shield the Queen, Zapolya : haply making 
The mother’s joy light up the w-idow’s tears. 

Leader. 

Our purpose demands speed. Grace our procession : 

A wamor best will greet a warlike king. 
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Raab Kiuprili. 

This patent written by your lawful king, 

(Lo ! his own seal and signature attesting,) 

Appoints as guardians of his realm and offspring, 

The Queen, and the Prince Emcnck, and myself. 

[ Voices of Live King Emenck I an Emertck 1 an Emerick / 
What means this clamour ? Are these madmen's voices ^ 

Or IS some knot of riotous slanderers leagued' 

To infamize the name of the king’s brother 
With a lie black as Hell ? unmanly cruelty, 

Ingratitiule, and most unnatural treason ? [inurq^uis. 

What mean these murmurs? Dare then any here 
Proclaim Prince Emenck a spotted traitor ? ' 

One that has taken from you your sworn faith. 

And given you in return a Judas’ bribe, 

Infamy now, oppression in re\ersion. 

And Heaven's inevitable rurse hereafter? 

\Laud miin/iurf^ folhioed by cries — Emenck! Eh Baby 
Prinic ' chiiiK^ctinif ' ' 

Yet bear with me aw'hile ' Have I for this 
Jiled for your .s.ifcty, conqiieiwl for your honour » 

Was It for this, Illyrians ' that 1 forded 
Your thaw-sivi)ln toi rents, when the shouldering ice 
Fought w'lth a foe, and stained its jagged points 
With gore from wounds, I felt not^* Did the blast 
Beat on this body, frost-and-faminc-niimbed. 

Till my hard flesh distinguished not itself 
From the insensate mail, it*, fellow-warrior ? 

■\nd have I brought home with me Vktory, 

And with her, hand m hand, firm footed Pkace, 

Her countenance tw'ice lighted uj) with glory. 

As if I hail charmed a goildess dowrn from Heaven ? 

But these will flee abhi>rrent Irom the throne 
Of usurpation > 

\Murmurs increase — and cnes of Onward / onward / 

Have >ou then thrown off shame. 

And shall not a dear fnend, a loyal subject. 

Throw off all fear ? 1 tell >e, the fair trophies 
Valiantly wrested from a valiant foe, 

Love's natural offerings to a rightful king, 

Will hang as ill on this usurping traitor, 
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This brother-blight, this Emerick, as robes 
Of gold plucked from the images of gods 
Upon a sacrilegious robber’s back 

[During tfie ta^t four hnef, enter Lord Casanir, u'ith ex- 
pressions of angtr and alarm. ^ 

Casimik 

Who is this factious insolent, th.it d.ircs brand 
T'-c olcf ted King, our clhisen Eincrick? 

— t/ien approatAiug loith timid respect 

My Father ' • 

Ka\b Km'prili. (turninji a7vav) 

Casimir ' He, he a tniitor • 

'Foo soon indeed. R.i o//i ' have I learnt it [aside 
Casimir {li'it/i revet ence ) 

My father and my lord ' 

R.VAB Kil'prili 

I know thee not ' • 

1.1 ADI R 

Yet the rcmcinbraiK ing did sound right filial 

R\ii. Kii PRii.i 

A holy name and words of natural duty 
Aie blasted by a tluiikles*. tiaitor's utterance 

('\slMIR 

O hear me, Sue ' not liglilK have I sworn 
Hum.ige to I'.inerK k J 11} i la s si e[)ire 

Demands a m.inl> hand, a waiiioi’s grasp. 

The (]ueen Zapol>a’s sell e\pei led olfspiing 
At least IS doubtful and of all our nobie^. 

'i'he king, inhciilnig Ins brothirs luvurt, 

Hath lionouied us ilie ino^t J#*/. '* lank, my lord ' 

Alic.^d} eminent, is all it can be - 

(’onfiiincd ■ and me the king\ grace hath appointed 

Chief of his council and tiie lord high steward. 

K\sh KiiPRiii. 

(Bought by a bribe ') I know thf*e now still less. 

Casimir {struf^hni^ with his passion.) 

So much of Raab Kiiipi ill’s blood flows heie, 

'Fhat no power, save that holy name t-f father, 

Could shield the man who so dishonoured me. 

Raab KiijPRILI. 

The son of Raab Kiuprili a bought bond-slave, 
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Guilt’s pander, treason's mouth-picce, a gay parrot, 
Schooled to shrill forth hir* feeder's usurped titles, 

And scream. Long live king Emenck ' 

I-KAIiERS 

Ay, king Emerick ' 

-Stand back, my lord ' T.ead us, or let us pass. 

Soldi kR. 

Nay, let the general speak ! • 

SOLliIl^RS 

Hear him • Hear him ' 

Kaab Kh'I'kii r. 

Hear me. 

Assembled lords and warriors of Ili>ria, 

Tlear, and avenge me ' Twice ten years ha\e 1 
Stood in jour jjrescnec, honoured by tlic king, 
llelosed and trusted. Is there one among you, 
AccuseSiRaab Riu])rili of .1 bribe ? 

Or one false whisper in his soveieign’s ear^ 

Who here dares charge me with an orphan s rights 
Oiitfaied, or wkIow’s jika left inideftnded ■' 

And shall 1 now be branded bv a tiaitur, 

A bought bulled wiefdi, who, being called my son, 

Doth libel a < haste matron s name, ami plant 
Hciisbane and a« onite on a mother’s gra\e •* 

The underling aciomplue of a lobber, 

That from a widow' and .1 widotr’s offspiing 
W’ould steal their heritage ^ 'I o (’lorl a lebel, 

And to the < ommon father of his country 
A recreant ingrate ! 

Casimir. 

.sire ! your words grow dangcioiis. 
High-flow’n romantic f.iiicics ill-bcseein 
Your age and wisdom ’'I’ls. a statesman's virtue, 

To guard his countr} 's safety by w hat means 
It best may be protected-- come what will 
Of these inonk’i> morals > 

Raab Kiuj'RILi. {aside.) 

Ha ■ the elder Brutus 
Made his soul iron, though hts sons repented. 

Th^ BOASTED not their baseness. 

\startSf and draws hts sword. 
Infamous changeling > 
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Recant this instant, and swear loyalty, 

And strict obedience to thy sovereign’s will ; 

Or, by the spirit of departed Andreas, 

Thou diest 

\Chiifs^ &c. rush to interpose; during the tumult enter, 
Emertck, alarmed 

Emerick. 

C.iU out the guard ! Ragoz/i • seize the assassin. 

Kiupnli? Ha ' [70iiA Imoered voice, at the same tim/: loiih 

one hand making signs to tlu guard to retire. | 

Pass on, friends : to the pal.i co. j 

\Musil recommatces . — The Procession parses into the Palace ( 
— During ^ohicn time Emeruk and Kiuprih ngard each | 
oth.'r stciffastly. i 

Emerick. \ 

What? Raab Kiuprili? What? a‘ father's sword | 

Against his own son’s breast? • | 

K*v-\b Kiuprii r. i 

’Twould best cvdise lum, [ 

Weic he thy son, Piincc Pimcrick. 1 abjure him » 

KmI'RICK f 

'I'his is my thanks, then, that J have commenced | 

A reign to which the free voice of the nobles I 

Hath called me, and the people, by regards t 

Of love and grace to Raal) Kiu]irili’s house ? | 

Raab Kilpkili j 

What right liadst thou. Prince Emeiick. to be.' sow tlitui? ; 

Emerick. j 

By what right dares Kiupnli ([ucstion me ? 

Raab Kiupril', 

By a right common to all loyal subjects — 

To me a duly > As the realm’s co-regent 
Appointed by our sovereign’s last free act, 

Writ by himself. — (Grasping the patent.) 

Emerick. {yuith a contemptuous sneer ) 

Ay ’ — ^\Vnt m a delirium ! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

I likewise ask, by whose authonty 

The access to the sovereign was refused me? 

Emerick 

By whose authority dared the general leave 
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His camp and army, like a fugitive ? 

Raab Kiuprili. 

A fugitive, who, with \ictory for his comrade, 

Ran, open-eyed, upon the face of death ' 

A fugitive, with no otlier fear, than bodements 
I'o be belated m a loyal purpose — 

At the command, Prince ' of my king and thine. 

Hither 1 came - and now again require 
Audience of Queen Zapolya ; and (the States 
Forthwith con\ ened) that thou dost show at large, 

(In nhat giound of delect thou’st dared annul 
'f'his thy king's last and solemn act — h<ist d^red 
Ascend the throne, of which the law had named, 

^Vnd conscience should have made thee, a piotector 
Fmerick. 

A sovereign's ear ill brooks a subject’s questioning ' 

Yet for th) past well-doing — ^and because 

’'I'ls hard to ciasc at once the fond belief itf 

Long ihenthed, that Illyria had in thee 

No dieaming priests sla\e, but a Roman lover 

Of hci true weal ami Ireedom— and for this, too, 

'I'hat, hoping to call forth to the bioad day-light 
Anil fosteiing breeze ot glorv .all deseivings, 

1 still had placed tiue toiemost 

Raab Kiuprili 

Prince ' I listen 
Kmfkk k. 

rnwillingly J tell tlicc, that Zapolya, 

Aladdcncd with grief, her eiring hopes proved idle — 
Casimir 

Sire I speak the whole truth ' Say, lier ft and' s detected ' 
Lmerrk 

Ac( ording to the sworn attests in council 

Of her ph) siuan 

Raab Kiuprili. {aside) 

Yes ! the Jew, Barzoni ' 

Em ERICK. 

Under the imminent risk of death she lies, 

Or irrecoverable loss of reason, 

If known friend's face or voice renew the frenzy. 
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Casimir. (to Kiuprili) 

Trust me, my lord ! a woman’s trick has duped you — 
Us too — but most of all, the sainted Andreas 
K\en for his own fair fame, his (irare prA}s hourly 
For her recovery, that (the States con\ened) 

She may take counsel ot her friends. 

Emerick. 

Right, Casimir ' 

Receive my pledge, lord geneial It shall stand 
In her own will to appear ami \oice her claims , 

Or (wlm h m truth 1 hold the wiser course) 

^^’lth all the past passed by, as family ipitirrels, 

{ Jjct the Queen Jiowager, with iiiibleiiched honours, 

I Resume her state oui first Illyrian niation 

! Rami Kiurkiii 

* Prince Emcmk ' )()ii fairly, and jour pledge too 

I Is such, as w'oll would suit an honest meaning 

j (’\SIM 1 R 

> My lord • you scarce know hall his Orace’s goodness 

t 'I’he w'ealthy heiress, high-born fair Sirolta, 

Hrcd in the c oiivent ot our noble ladies, 

Her relative, the \enei ible abbess, 

Hath, at his Orace’s urgence, wooed and won for me 
KmkrI(.k ^ • 

Long may the rac c, and long may that name flourish. 


Which your heroic deeds, brave chief, have rendered 
Dear and illustrious to all tine Illyrians. 

Raaii K I l i»ri 1 1 {sfty/i/y ) 

The longest line, that ever tracing herald 
Or found or feigned, jilaced b) a beggar’s t >ul 
Hath but 9 mushiooin’s date in the c'umpan <on : 

And with the soul, the conscience is to-eval, 

Yea, the soul’s c.s.sciice 

KmI'RU.K 

Conscience, good my lord, 
Is but the pulse of reason L it conscience, 

That a free nation should be handed down, 

Like the dull clods beneath our feet, by chance 
And the blind law of Imeage ? That whether infant, 
Or man matured, a wise man or an idiot. 

Hero or nat Jial coward, shall have guidance 
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Of a free people’s destiny, should fall out 
In the mere lottery of a reckless nature, 

Where few the prizes and the blanks are countless ? 

Or haply that a nation’s iate should hang 
On the bald accident of a midwife’s handling 
The unclosed sutures of an infant’s skull ? 

Casimir. 

What better claim can sovereign wish or need, 

Than the free voice of men who love their country? 

Those chiefly who have fought for ’t ? Who by right 
Claim for their monarch one, who hasing obeyed. 

So hath best Icamt to go\em . who, having suflfered, 

Can feel for each brave sufferer and reward liim ? 

Whence sprang the name of Kmjjeror? Was it not 
By nature’s fiat ? In the storm of triumph, 

’Mid warriors’ shouts, did her oracular voice 
Make itself heard ‘ l.ct the commandmg spirit 
Possess tlie station of command ! 

Raah Kiuprili. 

• Prince Emerick, 

Vova cause \\ill jirosper best m your own pleading. 

Emi:ki( k {Aiiife to Casumr ) 

Rag077i was thy school-mate — a bold spirit ! * 

Bind him to us 1 — 'Fliy bather thaws apai'e ! 

\t/n'n aloud. 

Leave us a^^hile, my loni ' — ^Your fiieiid, Ragozzi, * 

AVhom you have not yet seen since his return, 

Commands the guard to-day 

[CasiMir retires to the Guard-house ; and after a 
time aJl^pears before it 7vith Chef Ragozzi. 

We are alone. 

W^hat further pledge or ]»roof desires Kmprili? 

Then, with your assent 

Raau Kiuprili. 

Mistake not for assent 
The unquiet silence of a stem Resolve 
Throttling the impatient voice. 1 have heard thee, Prince ' 
And 1 have watched thee, too ; but have small faith in 
A plausible tale told with a flittmg eye. 

\Emerick turns as about to call for the Guard. 

In the next moment I Km m thy power, 

17 
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In this thou art in mine. Stir but a step, 

Or make one sign — I swear by this good sword, 

Thou diest that instant. 

Emkrick. 

Ha, ha ' — Well, Sir • — Conclude your homily. 

Raab Kiuprili. {in a somewhat suppresstd voia.) 

A tale which, whether true or false, comes guarded 

\gainst all means of proof, detects itself 

'I’lie Queen mewed up — this too from anxious care 

And lo\e brought loith of a sudden, a twin birth 

With thy disco\ cry of her plot to rob thee 

Of cl rightful throne ! — \fark how the scorpion, falsehood. 

Coils round in its i erplevit}', and Axes 

Its sting in Its ow’u head ^ 

Kmlrick. 

Aye > to the maik » 

Raad Krui'Rri.T. {aloud: he and Emerick 
standing at et/ui-didaiue from the Palace and 
the Guard-House ) 

Hadst thou bchovcil thine own tale, hadst thou faheud 
Thyself the rightful siuv essor of Andreas, 

Wouldst thou Iiiue pilfcicd from our school-boys’ themes 
These shallow sophisms of a popular choice f 
What people? How coiucned ? or, if convened. 

Must not the magic power that charms together 
Millions of men m council, needs have power 
To win or wichl them? Better, () far better. 

Shout foitli thy titles to yon circling mountains 
And with a thoiiscind f«>Ul reverberation f 

Make the rocks tlaltor thee, ami the volleying air, 
Unbribed, tlhoiit back to thee, King Kmenck ! 

By wholesome laws to cmlxink the soverqgri power. 

To deepen by resliaint, and by jircvention 
Of law'less will to amass and guide the flood 
In its majestic channel, is man's task 
And the true patriot’s glory ! In all else 
Men safeher trust to Heaven, than to themselves 
When least themselves in the mad whirl of crow'ds 
Where folly is contagious, and too oft 
Even wise men leave their better sense at home 
To chide and wonder at them when returned. 
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Emerick. {aloud.) 

Is't thus, thou scoff St the people ? most of all, 

The soldiers, the defenders of the people? 

Saab Kiuprili. {aloud.) 

O most of all, most miserable nation, 

For whom the Imperial power, enormous bubble ! 

Is blown and kept aloft, ‘or burst and shattered 
By the bnbed breatl^of a lewd soldiery ! 

Chiefly of such, as from the frontiers far 
(Winch is the noblest station of true warriors), 

In rank licentious idleness beleaguer 
City and Court, a venomed thorn i* the side • 

Of virtuous kings, the t}Tant's slave and tyrant, 

Still ravening for fresh largess ' But with such 
What title claim'st thou, save thy birth ? What merits 
Wliich many a liegeman may not plead as well, 

Brave though I grant thee ? If a life outlaboured, 
riead, heait, anti fortunate arm, m watih and war. 

For the land's fame and weal ; if large acquests. 

Made honest by the aggression of the foe. 

And who'se best praise is. that they bring us safely , 

If victoiy, doiibly-wi Lathed, whose under-g.irland 
Of laurel-leaves looks giCLner and more sparkling 
Thro’ the grey olue-biaiKh , if these, Prince Emerick ! 
Give the true title to the throne, not thou — 

No ! (let llUna, let the infulcl enemy 
Be judge and ai Inter between us ') I, 

I were the rightful sovereign ' — 

EmI'RK'K. 

I have faith 

That thou' both think’st and hop’st it. Fair Zapolya, 

A provident lady — 

K.\au Kiuprili. 

\Vretch beneath all answrer ! 
Emerick. 

Offers at once the royal bed and throne » 

RA.ti) Kiuprili. 

To be a kingdom's bulwark, a kuig's glory. 

Yet loved by both, and tiusted, and trusMvoithy, 

Is more than to be kmg ; but see ! thy rage 
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Fjghts with thy fear. I will relieve thee ! Ho ! 

[Af the Guard. 

Emsrick. 

Not for thy sword, but to entrap thee, ruffian ! 

Thus long I have listened. — Guard — ^ho I from the Palace. 
\The Guard post from the guard-house with Ch^ Ragozzi at their 
head, and then a number from the Palace — Chf Ragozzi demands 
Kiuprtli's snoord, and apprehends him. 

Casimir. * 

0 agony » {to Emenck.) Sire, hear me • 

[to Kiuprili, who turns from him 
Hear me, Father i 

Emkrick. 

Take in arrest that traitor and assassin i 
Who pleads for his life, strikes at mine, his sovereign’s 
Ravb Kiuprili. 

As the Co-regent of the Realm, 1 stand 
Amenable to none save to the States * 

Met in due course of law But > e are bond-slaves. 

Yet witness ye that before fJod and man 

1 here impeach Lord Eracnck of foul treason^ 

And on stiong grounds attaint him with suspicion 
Of murder — 

Kmkrick. 

Hence w'lth the madman ' 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Your Queen’s murder, 

The Royal orphan’s murder : and to the death 
Defy him, as a tyrant and usurper. 

[I/umed off by Ea^'.zi and the Guard. 

^ Emkrji k 

Ere twice the sun hath risen, by my sceptre 
This insolence shall be avenged. 

Casimir. 

' O banish him ! 

This infamy will crush me. O for my sake. 

Banish him, my liege Lord ! 

Emerick. {scornfully.) »■ 

Wha*-? to the army? 

Be calm, young friend ' Nought shall be done in anger 
The child o’erpowers the man. In this emergence 
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I must take counsel for us both. Retire. 

[Exit Casimir in agitation. 
Emerick. (a/one, Zooks at a Calendar.) 

The changeful planet, now in her decay, 

Dips down at midnight, to be seen ^o more. 

With her shall sink the enemies of Emenck, 

Cursed by the last look of the waning moon : 

And my bright destiny, with sharpened horns. 

Shall greet me fearless in the new-born crescent. 

\Exit. 

Scene changes to another vieiVy namely ^ the back of the Palace — a 
Wooded Park, and Mountains. — Enter Zapolya, with an Infant 
tn Arms. 

Zapolya. 

Hush, dear one ! hush I My trembling arm disturbs thee ! 
Thou, the protector of the helpless ! Thou, 

The widow’s husband and the orphan's father, 

Direct my steps 1 Ah, whither? O send down 
Th^ angel to a houseless Ijabe and mother, 

Driven forth into the cruel wilderness I 
Hush, sweet one ! Thou art no liagar’s offspring : 

Thou art , 

The rightful heir of an anointed king » 

What sounds are those ? It is the vesper chaunt 
Of labouring men returning to their home ! 

Their queen has no home ' Hear me, heavenly Father ! 

And let this darkness 

Be as the shadow of thy outspread wings 

To hide and shkild us ! Start st thou m thy slumbers 7 

Thou canst not dream of savage Emenck. Hush ! 

Betray not thy poor mother ! For if they seize thee 
I shaU grow mad indeed, and they’ll believe 
Thy wicked uncle’s lie. Ha 1 what? A soldier? 

starts hack — and gtiers Chef Ragqzzi. 
Chef Rauozzi. 

Sure Heaven befriends us. Well 1 he liath escaped ! 

O rare tune of a tyrant's promises 
'That can enchant the serpent treachery 
From forth its lurking hole in the heart. *Pe^zzil 
O brave Ragozzil Count I Commander I What not t* 

* And all this too for nothmg ! a poor nothing ! 
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Merely to play the underling in the murder 

Of my best friend Kiuprili * His own son — monstrous ! 

Tyrant ' I owe thee thanks, and in good hour 

Will I repay thee, for that thou thought* st me too 

A serviceable villain. Could I now 

But gain some sufe intelligence of the Queen : 

Heaven bless and guard her * 

Zapolya. (camifig fearfully forward.) 

Alt thou not Ragozzi? 
Chff Ragozzi. 

The Queen ! Now then the miracle is full ! 

I see Heavens wisdom is an over-match 
For the devil’s cunning. This way, madam, haste ! 
Zapolya. 

Stay ! Oh, no • Foigive me if I wrong thee 1 
This is thy sovereign’s child . Oh, pity us, 

And be not treacherous 1 [kneelinz. 

Chkf Ragozzi. (raising Iter.) 

Madam ' for mercy’s sake ’ 

ZlPOLYA. 

But t}Tants have an hundred eyes and arms ! 

C11F.P Ragozzi. 

*Take courage, madam » Twere too horrible 
(1 cannot do’t) to swear I’m not a monster ! — 

Scarce had 1 barred the door on Raab Kiuprili — 
Zapolya. 

Kiuprili! How? 

Chef Ragozzi. 

There is not time tatell it.— 

The tyrant called me to him, praised my veal — 

(And berassured I overtopt his cunning 
And seemed right zealous.) But time wastes : In fine. 
Bids me dispatch my trustiest friends, as couriers 
With letters to the army. ^ The thought at once 
Flashed on me! 1 disguised my prisoner — 

ZAP01.YA. 

What, Raab Kiuprili "P 

Chef Ragozzi. 

Yes 1 my noble general ! 

I sent him off, with Emexick’s own pacquet. 

Haste, and post haste — Prepared to follow him — 
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Zapolya. 

Ah, how ? Is it joy or fear ? My limbs seem sinking ! — 

Chef Kagozzi. {supporting her.) 

Heaven still befnends us. 1 have left my chaigcr, 

A gentle beast and fleet, and my boy’s mule, | 

One that can shoot a precipice like a bird, ^ { 

Just where the wood begins to climb the mountains. j 

The course we’ll thread will mock the tyrant’s guesses, 

Or scare the followers. Ere we reach the main road 
The Lord Kiuprili will have sent a troop 
To escort me. Oh, thiice happy when he finds 
The treasure which I convoy 1 , 

Zapolya. • 

One brief moment. 

That praying for strength I may have strength. This babe, | 

Heaven’s eye is on it, and its innocence 

Is, as a prophet’s prayer, strong and prevailing ! 

Through thee, dear babe, the inspiring thought possessed me, 
When the loud clamour rose, and all the palace 
Emptied itself— ('I'liey sought my life, Ragozzi i 

Like a swift shadow gliding, I made way ' 

To the deserted chamber of iny lord, — j 

\then to the infant, i 

And thou didst kiss thy fathci^s lifeless lips. 

And in thy helpless hand, sweet slumbcrer i 

Still clasp’st the signet of thy royalty 

As I removed the seal, the heavy arm ! 

Dropt from the couch aslant, and the stiff Anger | 

Seemed pointing at my feel. I’rovident Heaven I ' 

Lo, I was standmg on the secret door, 

Which, through a long descent where all sound perishes, | 

Led out beyond the palace. Well I knew it 1 

Biit Andreas framed it not I ffe was no tyrant I 
Chef Kagozzi. 

Haste, madam : let me take this predous burden I 

[ffe kneels as he takes the child. 
2^polya. 

Take him I And if we be pursued, I charge thee, 

Flee thou and leave me I Flee and save thy king ! 

[ Then as going off she looks hack on the palace. 
Thou tynmt’s den, be called no more a palace 1 

! 

! 
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The orphan's angel at the throne of heaven 
Stands up against thee, and there hover o’er thee 
A Queen’s, a Mother's, and a Widoa^'s curse. 

Henceforth a dragon’s haunt, fear and suspicion 
Stand sentry at thy portals > Faith and honour, 

Dnven from the thrpne, shall leave the attainted nation : 
And, for the iniquity that houses in thee, 

False glory, thirst of blood, and lust of rapine 
(Fateful conjunction of malignant planets) 

Shall shoot their blastments on the land. The fathers 
Hencefoith shall have no joy in their young men, 

And when they cry, Lo! a male child ts born I 
llic mother shall make answer with a groan. 

For bloody usurpation, like a vulture, 

Shall clog Its beak within Illyria’s heart. 

Remorseless slaves of a remorseless tyrant, 

'fhey shall be mocked with sounds of liberty, 

And liberty shall be proclaimed alone 
To thee, O Fire ! O Pestilence ! () Sword ! 

Till Vengeance hath her fill. — And thou, snatched hence, 
{Again to the infant.) Poor friendless fugitive ! with mother’s 
wailing. 

Offspring of Royal Andreas, shalt return 
With trump and timbrel clang, and popular shout, 

In tnumph to the palace of tliy fathers ! \EjceuHt. 
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PART IL 

THE SEQUEL, 

ENTITLED 

‘THE USURPER'S FATE.' 

1817. 

i 

] additional characters. 

j 

Old Batiioey . . A Mountaineer. 

j Betiu en BAniORY I'he young Piince Andreas supposed Son of Old Bathory. 
I Lord Rudolph . . A Courtier, but tnend to the Qiieen'h party, 

I Laska Steward to Casimii, betrothed to Glycine. 

f I'LSTALUTZ . . . . An Assasbin, m Emeiick’b employ. 

< S^loRUir. 

‘ Lady Sarolta . . Wifeof Lonl Casuuir 
I Glycine . . . . Oiphau Daughter of Chef Ragozzi. 


j Between the flight of the Queen, and the civil war whirh immediately followed, I 

j and in which Emerick remained the victoi, a space of twenty years is suppokcd to 
^ have elapsed. 

1 

i 

USURPATION ENDED; 

' OR, 

! SHE COMES AGAIN. 


ACT I.— SCENE I. 

j 4 MouatiUnims Country. Bathory's DweUing at the end oj^ 
the Stage. Enter Lkd^ Sarolia and Glycine. 

Glycine. 

Well then ! Our round of charity is finished. 

Restj Madam ! You breathe quick. 


I 
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Sarolta. 

^liat, tired, Glycine? 

No delicate court-dame, but a mountaineer 
By choice no less than birth, I gladly use 
The good strength nature gave me. 

Glycvie. 

That last cottage 

Is built as if an eagle or a raven 
Had chosen it for her nest 

Sarolta. 

So many are 

The sufferings which no human aid can reach. 

It needs must be a duty doubly sweet 

To heal the few we can. Well ! let us rest ■ 

Glycine. ; 

There ? [Pointing to Bathorfs dwelling. Sarolta answering, | 
points to where she then stands. j 

Sarolta. | 

* Here I For on this spot Lord Casimir ^ j 

Took his last leave. On yonder mountain-ridge | 

1 lost the misty image which so long ^ r 

Lingered, or seemed at least to linger on it. ! 

• Gi\cine. 1 

And what if even now, on that same ridge, [ 

A speck should rise, and still enlarging, lengthening, | 

As it clomb downwards, shape itself at last ( 

To a numerous cavalcade, and spurring foremost, 

Who but Sarolta’s own dear lord returned' 

From his high embassy ? 

Sarolta. 

* Thou hast hit my thought 1 

All the long day, from yester-raorn to evening. 

The restless hope fluttered about ray heart. 

Oh we are querulous creatures 1 ' Little less 
Than aU things can suffice to make us happy ; 

. And Utde more than nothing is enough 

To discontent us. — Were he come, then should I 
Repine he had not arrived just one day earlier 
To keep his birth-day here, in his own birth-place. 

Glycine. 

But our best sports belike, and gay processions, 
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^ Would to my lord have seemed but vrork-day sights 
Compared with those the royal court affords. 

Sarolta. 

I have small wish to see them. A spring morning 
J With its wild gladsome minstrelsy of birds, 

j And its bright jewelry of flowers and dew-drops 

1 (Each orbed drop an orb of glory in it), 

\ Would put them all in eclipse. This sweet retirement 

i Lord Casimir’s wish alone would have made sacred ; 

< But, in good truth, his loving jealousy 

, Did but command what I had else entreated, 

j Glycine. • 

; And yet had I been bom I^ady Sarolta, 

Been wedded to the noblest of the realm, 

; So beautiful besides, and yet so stately 

r Sarolta. 

; Hush ! Innocent flatterer ! 

, Glycine. 

Nay ! to my poor fancy 

! The royal court would seem an earthly heaven. 

Made for such stars to shine in, and be gracious. 
Sarolia. 

So doth the ignorant distance still delude us I 
Thy fancied heaven, dear girl, like that above thee, 

In its mere self a cold, drear, colourless void. 

Seen from below and in the large, becomes 
The bright blue ether, and the seat of gods ! 

Well 1 but this broil that scared you from the dance ? 
And was not Laska there : he, your betrothed ? 
Glycine. 

Yes, madam ! he was there. So was the maypole. 

For we danced round it 

Sarolta. 

Ah, Glycine ! why, 

Why did you then betroth yourself? 

Glycine. 

Because 

My own dear lady wished it 1 twas jvu asked me I 
Sarolta. 

Yes, at my lord’s request, but never wished. 

My poor affectionate girl, to see thee wretched. 
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Thou knowest not yet the duties of a wife. 

Glycine. 

Oh, yes < It is a wife’s chief duty, madam ' 

To stand in awe of her hu.sband, and obey him. 

And, 1 am sure, 1 never shall see Laska 
But 1 shall tremble. 

Sarolta. 

Not with fear, I think, { 

For you still mock him. Bring a seat from the cottage. ■ 

[Exit Gfydne into the cottage, Sarolta continues her speech f 
looking afkr her. ‘ i 

Something above thv rank there hangs about tnee, I 

And in thy counten. iice, thy voice, and motion, \ 

Yea, e’en in thy simplicity. Glycine, j 

A fine and feminine grace, that makes me feci j 

More as a mother than a mistress to thee ! i 

Thou art a soldier's orphan ! that — the courage, » 

Which, nsing in thine eye, seems oft to give | 

A new soul to its gentleness, doth prove thee ! 

Thou art sprung too of no ignoble blood. 

Or there’s no faith in instinct ' 

[A/tgry voices and clamour within, re-enter Glyane. 

Glycine. 

Oh, madam I there’s a party of your servants, 

And my lord’s steward, Laska, at their head. 

Have come to search for old Bathory's son, 

Bethlen, that brave young man ! ’twas he,*ffly lady, t 

That took our parts, and beat off the intruders. 

And, in mere spite and malice, now they cha ge him 
With bad words of Lord Casimir and the kmg 
Pray don’t believe them, madam ! This way ! lliis way I 
Lady Sarolta’s here. \c^ing without. 

Sarolta. 

Be calm, (glycine. 

Enter Laska and Servants with Old Bathort. 

Laska. {to Bathory.) 

We have no concern with you I What needs your presence ? 
Old Bathory. 

What I Do you think I'll suffer my brave boy 
To be slandered by a set of coward-ruffians, 
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And leave it to their malice, — yes, mere malice ! — 

To tell Its own tale ? 

\Laska and servants boio to Lady Sarolia. 
Sarolta. 

Laska ! What may this mean ? 

Laska. {pompously^ as eommenang a set speectt.) 
t Madam I and may it please your ladyship ! 

i This old man’s son, by name Uethlen llathory, 

;• Stands charged, on weighty evidence, that he, 

{ On yester-eve, being his lordship’s birth-clay. 

Did traitorously defame T^id Casimir : 

j The lord high steward of the realm, moreover 

j , Sarolia 

, Be brief • We know his titles 1 

L.SSKA. 

I And moreover 

; Raved like a traitor at our liege King Emerick. 

' And furthermore, said w itnessus make oath, 

’ on the assault upon his loidship’s servants ; 

' Yea, insolently tore, fiom this, your huntsman, 

, His badge of livery of }our noble house, 

! And trampled it m scorn. 

Sarolta. (to the scnwits who offer to speak ) 

You hase had your sjx^kesman ! 

■ 'Where is the young man thus accused ? 

I Old Bathorv. 

I know not - 

t But if no ill betide him on the mountains, 

He will not long be absent i 

Sarolta. 

Thou art his father? 

[ Old Bathory. 

I None ever with more reason prized a son; 

i Yet I hate falsehood more than 1 love him. 

But more than one, now in my lady's presence. 

Witnessed the affray, besides these men of malice : 

And if I swerve from truth 

Glycink. 

Yes ! good old man ! 


hly lady ! pray believe him I 
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Sarolta. 

Hu&h, Glycine ! 

Be silent, I command you. ^hm to Bathory, 

Speak I we hear you f ! 

Old Bathory. [ 

My talc is brief. During our festive dance, j 

Your servants, the accusers of my son. 

Offered gross insults, m unmanly sort, 

To our village maidens. He (could he do less?) 

Rose in defence of outraged modesty. 

And so persuasive did liis cudgel prove * 

(Your hectoring sparks so over-brave to women | 

Are always cuivards), ihat they soon took flight, 
j And now in mere levenge, like huflled boasters, ’ J 

I Have framed this ule, o.it of some hasty words ! 

I Which their own threats provoked. | 

Sarolia. r 

Old man I you talk 

Too bluntly ’ Did vour son owe no respect 
To the luery of our house ? 

Oil) Baiiiory. 

Fven such respect 

As the sheep's skin should g.iin for the hot wolf 
^ That hath began to woiry the poor lambs ! 

i Laska. 

{ Old insolent ruffian ' 

t Glycinf. 

Pardon < pardon, madam ! 

I saw the whole affray Tlie good old man 
Means no offence, sweet lady ' — You, yourself, 

Laska < know well, that these men weie the ruffians ! 

Shame on you ! 

Sarolta. (s/t’ais 7uiik affected anger.) 

What ' Glycine ? Go, retire ’ 

[Axit Glycine mournfully 
Be It then that these men faulted. Yet yourself, 

Or better still belike the maidens' patents, 

I Might have coniplamcd to us. ^Vas ever access 

I Denied you ? Or free audience ? Or are we 

! Weak and unfit to punish our own servants ? 
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Old Bathory. 

So then ! So then > Heaven grant an old man patience ! 

And must the gardener leave his seedling plants. 

Leave his young roses to the rooting swine, 

While he goes ask their master, if perchance 
His leisure serve to scourge them from their ravage ? 

Lasra. 

Ho ! Take the rude clown from your lad/s presence ! 

I will report her further will ! 

Sarolta. . 

Wait, then, 

Till thou hast Icnmt it ' Fervent good old man ! 

Forgive me that, to try thee, I imt on 
A face of sternness, alien to my meaning ! * 

\then speaks to the servants. 

Hence I leave my presence ' and you, I^nska ! maik me ' 
Those rioters are no longer of my household ! 

If we but sliake a dew drop from a rose 
In vain w'ouKl we replace it, and as vauily 
Restore the tear of wounded modesty 
'I'o a maiden v eye familiarized to licence. — 

But these men, Ixiska— 

LaskiV. {a%iih\) 

Yes, now 'tis coming. 

Sarolta. 

Brutal aggressors hrvt, then ballled dastards. 

That they have sought to piece out their revenge 
With a tile of words lured from the li])S of anger 
Stamps them most dangerous , and till I want 
Fit means for w’lcked ends, we shall not need 
Their services. Uisi haige them ' You, Bathoiy ’ 

Are henceforth of my household ! I shall place you 
Near my own person. When )our son returns 
Present him to us ! 

Old Bviiiory. 

Ha I what strangers* here ' 

What business have tliey in an old man’s eye ? 

Your goodness, lady — and it came so sudden — 


* Refers to the tear, which he feels startini; in Imr eye. The following hne was 
borrowed unconscioubly from Mr Wordaworth’s Eacursion, 
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I cannot — must not — ^let you be deceived. 

I have >'et another tale, but [t/ien to Sarolta astde, not for 
all ears ! 

Sarolta. 

I oil have passed your cottage, and still praised 
Its beauty, and that trim orchard-plot, whose blossoms 
Tlie gusts of A])ril show ered aslant its thatch. 

Come, you shall show it me ! And, while you bid it 
Farewell, be not ashamed that I should witness 
The oil of gladness glittcimg on the water 
Of an ebbing grief. b 

\Bat/ii bo7inu,(;y shows her into his cottage. 
L.VSK.V {alone ) 

Vexation I baffled ! schooled ! 

Ho I Laska ' wake ' why? nhat can all this mean? 

She sent away that cockatrice m anger • 

Oh, the false witch ' It is too plain, she loves him. 

And now, the old man near iny lady’s peison. 

She’ll see this Bcthlcn houily i 

\Laska fluids himstlf info the seat. Glycine peeps in 
timidly. 

Glycinf 

Laska > Laska ! 


Is my lady gone ? 


I.ASKA. (surlily.) 
Gone. 


i 

( 


a 

I 


Glvcinf.. 

Have you jret seen Irn'i ? 

Is he returned ? 

[Lasha starts up from his seat. 
Has the seat stung you, T.aska ? 

I^ASKA. 

No, serpent ! no ; 'ns you that sting me ; you I 
Wliat? you would cling to him again 1 

Glycine. ■'* 

\Vhom? 


Laska. 

Bcthlen I Bcthlen 1 

Yes ; gaze as if your very eyes embraced him 1 

Ha i you forget the scene of yesterday 1 

Mute ere he came, but then — Out on your screams, 
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And your pretended fears > 

Glycive. 

Your fears, at least, 

Were real, Laska » or your trembling limbs 

And white cheeks played the hypoentes most vilely ' 

Laska. 

I fear * whom ? What ? 

Glycive. 

1 know what /should fear, 

Were I in Laska’s place. 

• Laska. 

What? 

Glycine. 

• My own consnence, 

For having fed my jealousy and envy 

With a plot, made out of other men’s revenges. 

Against a brave and innocent young man’s life ! 

Yet, yet, pray tell me ' # 

L\ska { fmihgnantfy .) 

^'ou will know too soon. 

Glvli.ne 

Would I could find my lady ’ though she chid me — 

Yet this suspense — [going 

l.SSKA. 

Stop ’ stop ’ one question only — 

I am quite falm — 

Glycive. 

Ay, as the old song says, 

Calm as a tiger, valiant as a dove. 

Nay, now, 1 have marred the verse well ! this one question — 
Laska. 

Are you not bound to me by your own promise ? 

And is It not as plain — 

Glycive. 

Halt ! that’s two questions. 

Laska. 

Pshaw ! Is it not as plain an impudenec, 

That you’re in love with this young swaggering beggar, 
Bethlen Bathoty ? When he was accused, 

Why pressed you forward ? Why did you defend him ? 

i8 
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Glycine. 

Question meet question • that*s a woman’s privilege. 

Why, I.^ska, did ^ou urge I.ord Casimir 
To make my Lady force that promise from me ? 

]^\SKA. 

So then, }OU say, Lady Saiolta fofced you? 

Glyuxl. 

^ Could I look up to her dear countenance, 

And say her nay ? As far back as 1 wot of 
All her commands were gracious, sweet requests. 

How^ could It lie then, but tJiat her rc(]uests 
Must needs lia\ ? sounded to me as commands ? 

And as for love, .lad I a score of loves, 

I'd keep them all for my dear, kind, good mistress. * 

Lssk.a. 

Not one for Bethlen? 

Glyc ivi- 

t. Oh • that’s a difierent thing. 

To be suic he’s br.ue. and handsonn', and so pious 

To his good old falhei Hut for him — | 

Nay, t/itfft indeed, }on are mistaken, kiska 1 

Poor youth ' I rather think for him , 

Tor I sigh so deeply when I think of him • 

And if 1 see him, the tears come in my e>cs. 

And my heart beats , and all because I dreamt ’..J'* 

That the war-w'olf had goied him as he hunted 
In the haunted forest ' 

L.V'.k \. I 

You d 're owm al! i 'us?" 

Your lady will not w'arrant proaiise-brear h. ■ 

Mine, paAipered Miss ' }uu shall be, and I'll make you s • | 
Grieve for him with a venge,mce. Odd’s, my fingers j 

Tingle already ! [maA'ts threatening : 

Glycine, {amic ) j 

Ha ' Bethlen coming this way ! j 

\_GIynuc then crui out as if afraid of being bemcTK I 

Oh, save mc^ save me ! Pray don’t kill me, Laska ! 

Enter Beihlln in an Hunting Dress. ' 

* Foi the best account of the War-wolf or Lycanthropus, see Drayton’s 
calf Clulmcra' English Poets, Vol IV. p. 130. 
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Beihlev. 

What, beat a woman ! 

Laska. {to Glycine.') 

O you rockatrice ! 

Betulfn. 

Unmanly dastard, hold ' 

Laska. (pompously!) 

Do >oti chance to know ^ 

Who — I — am, Sir? — (’Sdeatli • how black he looks ' 

BF'Jllr^v 

I have started inanj strange l>ej'«ts in my time, 

But none less like a man, than tins before me 
'I'hat lifts his hand against a timid female 
« Laska 

Bold youth • she’s mine. 

Gi.ycinf'. 

No, not my master >ct, 

But only is to be ; and all, because * 

Two years ago my lady asked me, and 
1 I promised her, not htm, and if shdll let me, 

I'll hate you, my loril's steward. 

Bkciilkn 

Hush, Glycine • 

• Gl\ci.vf 

Yes. I do, Betlilen ; for he just now brought 
F.ilsc witnesses to swear aw^ay your life : 

Yom life, and old Bathorx 's too. 

Bl.lHi.kN 

Batliory’s ! 

.Where is iny father? Ansxver, or- Ha ! gone * 

[Laiha during thi ' time slinks off the Utagr, using threatuiinjf 
gestures to Ulvcinc 

» Glyune. 

. Oh, heed not him t I sawr you pressing onward. 

And did but feign alarm. Dear gallant youth, 

It IS your life they seek • * 

Bethlen. 

My life ? 

Glycine 

Alas, 


Lady Sarolta even- 
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Bisthlen. 

She does not know me ! 

(il.YCIXE. 

Oh that she did ! she could not then ha\e spoken 
With such stern countenance. But though she spurn me, 
I will kneel, Betlilcn — 

Beihlen. 


^ Not for me, Glycine • 

What have I done? or whom liave I offended? 


Gi.ycine. 

Rash words, 'tis said, and treasonous of the king. 

\Btthltn mutters to himself indignantly. 
Ol\cine. {aside) 

So looks the statue, in our hall, o’the god. 

The shaft just llown that killed the serpent ! 

Bi.riiLEN. {muttering aside.) 

King I 

GLVcIXI'. 

Ah, often have I wi.sheil you were a king. 

You would protect the helpless eicrj'where, 

As you did us. And 1, too. should not then 
Grieve for you, Bethlen, as 1 di>, nor ha\e 
The tears come m my e\es , nor dream bad dreams 
I'hat you were killed in the forest ; and then Laska 
Would have no right to rail at me, nor say 
(Ye.s, the base man, he says) that I — I love you. 

Biihli'n. 

Pretty Glycine ! wert thou not betrothed— 

But in good truth I know not w Iiat 1 S])eak. 

This liicklcAs morning I have been so haunted 
With my own fanc ies, .starting up like omens. 

That 1 feel like one, who waking from a dream 
Both asks and answers wildly. — But Bathory ? 

Glycine, 

Hist ! ’tis my lady’s step ! She must not see you 1 

[Bethlen retires. 

Enter from the Cottage Sarolta and Bathory. 

Sarolta. 

Go, seek your son ' I need not add be spec^. 

You here, .Glycine ! [Exit Bathory, 
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Glycine. 

Pardon, pardon Madam ! 

If you but saw the old man’s son, you would not. 

You could not have him harmed. 

Sarolt^l 

Be calm, Glycine ! 

Glycine. 

No, I shall break my heart. \Sobbiftg 

Sarolia. {taking her hand) * 

Ila > IS it so ? 

O strange and hidden power of sympathy, 

That of like fates, though all unknown to each, 

Dost make blind instincts, oi:]}han’s heart to orphan’s 
Drawing by dim disquiet ' 

GL\uNr.. 

Old Bathory — 

Sarolia. 

Seeks hib bnave son. ('onie, w'ljie away thy tears 
Yes, in good truth, Glycine, this same Uelhlen 
Seems a most noble and deserving youth 
Giac'Ine. 

My lady does not mock me ? 

.Sarolta. 

Where is Laska * 

Has he not told thee ? 

Glycine 

Nothing. In his fear — 

Anger. 1 mean —stole oft' — I am so fluttered — 

Lett me abruptly — 

Sarolta. 

His shame excuses him I 

He is .somewhat hardly tasked , and in discharging 
His own tools, cons a lesson for himself. 

Bathory and the youth henceforward hve 
Safe in my lord’s protection. 

Glycine. 

The saints bless you < ^ 

Shame on my graceless heart ! How dared 1 fear 
Lady Sarolta could be cruel ? 

Sarolta. 

Come, 

% 


j 


— 
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Be yourself, girl I 

Glycine. 

O. 'tis so full Jure! [at her hcatt. 

And now it cannot harm him if 1 tell you, 

I'hat the old man’s son — 

I SAKdi r\ 

‘ Is nrt that old man’s son ' 

I A destiny, not unlike thine own, is his, 

[ For all 1 know of t/ae is, that thou art 

, V soldiet s orjih.in • left when rnjje intestine 

’ Shook anil en;jU'fetl the pillars of Illyria 

'rills other fiagnu'it, tliiown hatk !>> th.it same eaith(iii.:ke, 
l’hi>-, so niysteriow ily iiisenhed hy nature. 

Pen li.ince may piece out and interpret thine. 

Coinin.md ill) self ' lie secret ' 1 1 is true father — 

Jiear'st thou ^ 

GnciN'E (o/^w/y.) 

O tell— 

IlniiiLLN {7k>/io Jiiui oveiJitard tJie Ja\t ft a' loords^ tw 7 u tv\Jie7 out.) 

Vts, tell me. Shape fioin hca\en • 

AVho is my father ? 

S ^ROL r V (j^uzi/ig 7oith SU7 /; isc ) 

'riiin.i^ 7//y lather? Rise I 
GlACINh. 

Alas ’ He hath alarmed )Ou. my dear lady ’ 

SVRDI I A. 

His countenance, not his ac i ' 


Glycini 

kise, Bethlen ' rise ' 

Bhl IlLEN. 

No; kneel thou too ! and with thy orphan’s tongue 

Plead for me ' 1 am rooted to the earth 

And have no power to use • Give me a father 1 

There is a prayer m tliosc uplifted eyes 

That seeks hi^h Heaven ! Btil I will overtake it, 

And bring it back, and make it plead for me 
In thine owm heart ' Speak > Speak < Restore to me 
A name in the world ! 

Saroi.ta. 

By that blest Heaven 1 gazed at, 

* 
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I know not who thou art. And if I knew, 

Dared I — But rise • 

BnniLr.N. 

. Blest spirits of my paients, 

Ye hover o’er me now ' Yc slync upon me ' 

And like .i llower th.it coils forth from a ruin, 

1 feel and seek the light, 1 cannot sec ' s 
Saroi/i.\. 

'I'hou scc’sL yon dim spot on the mountain’s ridge, 

Hut w'li.it it IS thou knowst not Kven ‘.uch 
Is all I know of thee — haply, Inave louth, 

Is .ill Kite ni.ikc. It safe ioi thee to know ^ 

Bl IHLTN 

Safe ^ S.ifc ? O Jet me then inherit danger. 

Vnd It shall be my binh-iight' 

SmuiI.ia laudc) 

That look again • — 

The ivood which fust inclosis, and then skills 
'Pile highest tr.i< k that loids auoss the mountains — 
'i'hou know 'si it, ihthhn? 

Bh'iriiJ N'. 

Kidy, ’livas my wont 

To roam there in niy (hildhood oft alone 
And niuttei to iiuself the name of father. 

For still Bathon (wJiy, nil now I guessed not) 

Would nc\ei hc.u it fi<*in my lips, but sighing 
Gazed upwanl Vet of late an idle terror 

(I/K INK 

M.idnm, that wood is haunteil by the war-w’olvcs, 

Vampires, and monstiuiis 

Sakoi i.v. (riv/4 a smile) 

Moon-calves, credulous girl ' 
Haply some o’orgrow ii s.avage of the forest 
Hath his laii tiieic, and fear hath framed the rest. 

\T7un speaking again to Btthlen. 
After that last great battle (( ) young man ' 

Thou w'akcst anew my life's sole anguish), that 
Which fixed lx)rd Einerick on his throne, Bathory, 

Led by a cr>', far inward fioin the track. 

In the hollow of an oak, as in a nest, 

Did find thee, Bethlen, then a helpless babe. 
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The robe, that wrapt thee, was a widow's mantle. 

Bl.I IILKN. 

An infant’s w'eakness doth relax my frame. 

0 say — I fear to ask 

Sakolta. 

And I to tell thee. 

* Beihlen. 

Stiike ! O strike qiiukly ! See, I do not shiink. 

• \striking his breast. 

1 am stone, cold stone. 

S*\ROr.TA. 

llid in a brake hard by, 

Scarce by both p 1ms sii,i])i>itod from the earth, 

A woumleil lad\ lay, whoso life fast waning 
Seemed to siir\'i\e itself in her li\t eyes, 

That strained towanU the babe At length one arm 
Painfully from lier own weight disengaging, 

She pointed lirst to hea\(.ii, then from hei bosom 
Drew forth a goUlen easKet 'I'hiis entreated. 

Thy fostcr-fjlliei took thee in his arms, 

And kneeling spake If aught of thi» world's ( omfoiL 
Can reach thy htait, loieive a jiooi man’s troth. 

That at my lile’s iisk 1 will save th) diild ' 

Her countenance woiked, as one th.it seemed prcpaiing 

A loud voK c, but It died upon her lips 

In a faint whisper, ‘Id} ' Save him ' Hide — ^hide all ! ’ 

HS IMM N' 

And did he leave hci ? \V h it, had 1 a mother? 

And left hei bhvding, dying Bought 1 v..e life 
With the ,desei lion of a dying mother? 

Oh agony ' 

Gr.YCINE. 

Alas ' thou Mt bewildeied, 

And dost forget thou wert a helplcsi» infant i 

BlirHLFN. 

What else can I remember, but a mother 
Mangled and left to perish ? 

Sarolta. 

Hush, Glycine I 
It is thfe ground-swell of a teeming instinct : 

Let It but lift itself to air and sunshine. 
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And it will find a mirror in the waters, 

It now makes boil above it. Check him not 1 
Betiilen. 

0 that I were diffused among the waters 
That pierce into the secret depths of earth, 

And find their way'in darknesb ' Would that £ 

Could spread myself upon the homeless winds I 
And 1 would seek her > for she is not dead 1 
She cannot die ' O pardon, gr.icious lady ' « 

You were about to say, that he returned — 

Sakolta. 

Deep Love, the godlike in us, still believes 
Its objects as immortal as itself * 

BLlliU.V. I 

And found her still — 

SVROL'IA. 

Alas • he did return. 

He left no spot unsearched in all the forest. 

But she (1 trust me by some friendly hand) 

Had been borne off. 

Bl- 1 IlLFN. 

O whither? 

OlALlVE. 

Dearest Bethlcn I 

1 would tliat you could weep like me • O do not 
Gaze so upon ihe air > 

Sarolta. {conUnuing the story.) 

While he was absent 

A friendly troop, 'tis certain, scoured the wood, 

Hotly pursued indeed by hmenck. 

Bei'iilen. 

Kmerick. 


Oh Hell ! 

Glycine. (A» silaice him.) 
Bethlen ! 


Bethlen. 

Hist bl’ll curse him in a whisiier 
This gracious lady must hear blessings only. 

She hath not yet the gloiy ruuiul her head. 

Nor those strong eagle wing’>, w'hich made swift way 
To that appointed place, which I must seek : 
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Or else she were my mother I 
Sarolta. 

Noble youth ! 

From me fear nothing ' I-ong time have I owed 
Ofteiing^ of expiation for misdeeds 
I.ong passed that weigh me down, though innocent • 
Thy foster-father hid the secret from thee, 

Foi he perceived thy thoughts, as they expanded. 
Proud, (jpstless, and ill-soitiiig with thy state ' 

Vain was his care * 'I hou si made thyself suspected 
E’en w'hcie Siis[ icion uigns, and asks no proof 
Hut Its ow'ii fears ' (heat N.iture hath endowed thee 
With her best gift' ‘ I*ioin me thou shall rei eive 
All lionnurable aidance ' fUit haste hence ' 

'Iravel will ripen thee, and enterprise 
Beseems thy }ears ' Be tliou henceforth viy soldiei 
And whatsoe’er betide thee, still believe 
That in each noble deed, athievcd oi suftered. 

Thou solvest best the mUIle of thy birth ' 

And may the light that stre.ims fioin tJiine own honour 
Guide thee to that tho.i seekest ' 

]\ru.st he leave us ? 

Bl lllLI N. 

And foi such goodness can 1 return nothing. 

But some hot tears th it sting mine eyes ? borne sighs 
That if not breathed would swell my heart to stifling* 
May Heaven and thine own viitues, high-bcrn lady, 

Be as a shield ol fire, f.ir, tar aloof 

To scare all e\ il from thee ’ Vci, if fate 

Hath destined thee one doubtful hour of danger, 

From the uttermost region of the earth, methinks. 

Swift aa a sjiirit invoked, 1 should be with thee ' 

I And then, perchance, 1 might li.ive power to unbosom 

, These thanks that struggle hero Eyes fair as thine 

' Have ga/ed on me with tears of love and anguish, 

. Which these eyes saw' no^ or beheld unconscious ; 

And tones of anxious fondness, passionate prayers. 

Have been talked to me ! But this tongue ne’er southed 
A motheiSs ear, lisping a mother’^ name ? 

O, at how dear a price have I been loved. 
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And no love could return < One boon then, lady 1 
Where’er thou bid’st, I go thy I'nithfiil soldier, 

But first must trace the spot, where she lay bleeding 
Who gave me life. No more shall beast of raMnc 
Affront W'lth baser spoil tlut sai'red forest ! 

Or ira\engers more than human haunt there. 

Take they what shape ihtfy li-^t, sa\age or heavenly. 

They shall make answer to me, though my heart’s blood 
Should be the spell to bind them. Blood calls for blood ' 

[A'a:// Bethlen 

SvRor lA 

Ah • it was this T feansl 'Jo wanl off this 
Did I withliold from him that old IJathory 
Ketiirning hid beneath the self-same oak, 

W’here the babe lay, the iiuntle, and some jewel 
Bound on his infant ami. 


(jl \CINM' 

Oh, let me fly 

And stop him ' Mangled limbs do there lie scattered 
Till the lnre<I eagle bears them to her nest. 

And voices have lietn luaiil • And there the plant grow's 
That being eaten gives the mhiiman wizard 
Power to put on the fill II>.ena’s shajie. 


*S\K(»r.i \ 

What idle longue hath bewitihed thee^ Glycine? 

1 hojiod that tliou hadil learnt a noblei faith. 

Glvlim-:. 

O chide me not, dear lady , (]uestion I^ska, 

Or the old man 

Sakoi.tv. 

Foigive me, 1 spake liarshly. 

It IS indeed a might) son ery 

That doth enthral lliy young heart, my poor girl. 

And what hath Laska told thee ? 

Glycine. 

Three da)'s past 

A courier from the king did crosa that wood ; 

A wilful man, that armed himself on purpose : 

And never hath been heard of from that time I 

\Sound of horns wWumt, 
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Sarolta. 

Hark I dost thou hear it? 

Glycine. 

Tis the sound of horns ' 

Our huntsmen are not out > 

Sarolta. 

* Lord Casimir 

Would not come thus ' [Morus agivn. 

Glycine. 

Still louder ' 

Sarolta. 

Haste we hence ' 

For I believe in j-art thy tale of terror • 

But, trust me, *tis the inner man transformed : 

Beasts in the shape of men arc worse than war-wol\es. 

[Sarolta aud Glycine exeunt Trumpets^ louder. Entei 
Emerick, Lord Rudolph, Laskv, and Huntsmen and 
Attendants, 

Rudolph. 

A gallant chace, sire. 

Ksierick. 

-Ay, but this new quarry 
That we last started seems worth all the rest. 

• [Then to Last: i. 

And you — excuse me — ^what s your name ? 

Laska. 

Whatever 

Your Majesty may please. 

Emerk k 

Nay, that’s too late, man. 

Say, what thy mother and thy godfather 
Were pleased to call thee. 

Laska. 

I.aska, my liege sovereign. 
Emerick. 

Well, my liege subject Laska ' And you are 
Lord Casimir's steward ? 

Laska. 

And your Majesty’s creature. 
Emerick. 

2io0 gentle dames made off at our approach. 
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Which was your lady ? 

Laska. 

My liege lord, the taller. 

Tlie other, please your Grace, is her poor handmaid, 

Long since betrothed to me. But the maid’s froward — 
Yet would your Grace but speak — 

Emerick. 

Hum, master steward ' 

1 am honoured with this sudden confidence. 

Lead on. [fy ZasAa, then to Rudolph 

Txml Rudolph, you’ll announce our commp. 
Greet fair Sarolta from me, and entreat her* 

To be our gentle hostess. Mark, you add 
How much we grieve, that busineas of the state 
Hath forced us to delay her lord’s return 
I.oRn Rudolph, {aside) 

Lewd, ingrate tyrant ! Yes, 1 will announce thee. 

Emlrick. 

Now onward all. [Bxmnt cdtendanis 

Em FRICK solus 
A fair one by my faith 1 
If her face rival but her gait and -jtaiure, 

My good friend Casimir had hts rea‘?ons too. 

^Her tender healthy her vozo of strut retirement. 

Made early in the comvnt- -//n zoonl pledged — ’ 

All Actions, all ' fictions of jealousy 

Well • if the mountain move not to the prophet, 

The prophi^ must to the mountain ! In this Laska 
There’s somewhat of the kna\c mi\ed up with dolt. 
Through the transparence of the fool, methought, 

I saw (as I could la\ my finger on it) 

Tlie crocodile’s eye, that jjeered up from the bottom 
This knave nwy do us seiMce. Hot ambition 
Won me the husband. Now let vanity 
And the resentment for a forced seclusion 
Decoy the wife 1 Let him be deemed the aggressor 
Whose cunnmg and distrust began tlie game ! 

\Lxit, 
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ACT II.— SCENE 1. 


A savage wood. At one side a cavern^ (werhung with try. 
Zapoi.ya and Raad Kiupkilt discovered, boih^ but cs/ecia/fy 
tfie latter^ in rude and ^ax'age garments. 


R\^b Kiuprim. 

Heard >ou then aught while I was slumbering? 
Zapolva 


Ncithing 

Only your face bwCamc convulscil. We miserable • 

Is Heavens last mercy iled? Is sleep grown trcachcious? 
Raab Kiuprim. 

0 for a sleep, for sleep itself to rest in ' 

1 dreamt I had met with food beneath a tree 
And I was seeking you, wlien all at once 
My feet became entangled in a net . 

Still more entangled as in rage I tore it, 

At length 1 froeil myself, ha»l sight of you, 

But as I hastened cageily, again 
I found my frame encumbered a huge serpent 
Twined round my chest, but tightest rouml my throat. 
ZSPOLYA 

Alas ' ’iwas lack of food for hunger choaks ’ 

Raab Kiuprim. 

And now 1 saw' you by a shiixelled child 
JStrangely pin sued. You did i-ot fly, yet neither 
'rouche(l you the ground methought, but close above it 
Did seem to shoot yourself along the .ur, 

And as you passed me turned } our face and shriekcrl 
Zapoly \ 

I did in truth send forth a feeble shriek, 

Scarce knowing why. Perhaps* the mocked sense ciascd 
To hear the scream, w'hich you but seemed to utter. 

For your whole face looked like a mask of torture ' 

Yet a child’s image doth indeed pursue me 
Shnvelled with toil and penury 1 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Nay ! what ails you^ 
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Zapolya. 

A wondrous faintness there comes stealing o’er me. 

Is It Death’s lengthening shadow, who comes onward, 
Life's beltmg suii behind him? 

Raab Kiuprim. 

Chccrly • The dusk 

Will quickly shroud us. Ere the moon be up, 

'I'rust me, I'll bring thee food ' 

Z.VPOLYA. 

Hunger’s tooth has 

Gnawn itself blunt. O, I could queen ibwcll 
O’er my own sorrows as my nghtful subjects. 

But wherefore, O levered Kiupnli ' wherefore 
Did my importunate praiers, my hopes and fancies, 
Force thee from thy secure though sad retreat > 

Would that my tongue had then cloven to my mouth ’ 
But Jfeaven is just ! With tears I conc]uered thee, 

And not a tear is left me to repent with ' 

Hadst thou not tloiie alread) — h.vNt thou not 
Suftered— oh, more than e’er man feigned ol friendship^ 

I Kavb Kicpkiu. 

j Yet be thou comforted * What ‘ liadsl thou faith 

When I tinned liack mciediilous ? 'Tvas thy light 
That kindled mine. Anil shall it now go out. 

And leave thy soul in darknes'* > Yet look uji, 

And think thou sec’st thy sainted lord commissioned 

And on his way to aid ? AVhence those late dreams. 

Which after such long interval of hopeless 

And silent resignation at) at once 

Night after night co'ninande«l thy return 

Hither? and still piesented in clear vision 

This wood as m a scene ? this very cavern? 

Thou direst not doubt that Heaven's especial hand 
Worked in those signs. The hour of thy deliverance 
! Is on the stroke — for Misery cannot add 

Grief to thy gnefs, or Fanence to thy sufferance ! 

Zapolya. 

Cannot > Oh, what if thou were taken from me ? 

Nay, thou said'st well : for that and death were one. 
grief is at its height indeed ; the hard 
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Necessity of this inhuman state 

Has made our deeds mhuman as our vestments. 

Housed m this wild wood, with wild usages, 

Danger our guest, and famine at our portal — 

^Volf-like to prowl m the shepherd’s fold by night • 

At once for food and safety to affrighten 
The traveller from his road — 

\Glycine is heard singing without. 
Raab Kiuprili. 

Hark ! heard you not 

A distant chaunt ? 

SONG, BY Glycine. 

A sunny shaft did I behold, 

From sky to earth it slanted . 

And poised therein a bird so bold — 

Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sunk, he rose, he twinkled, lie trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 

Ail else of amethyst ! 

And thus he sang * * Adieu ' adieu ! 

Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 

Sweet month of May, 

We must away j 
Far, far away ! 

To day • to day ! ’ 


1 
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Zapoi.ya. 

Sure ’tis some blest spirit ! 

For since thon slew’s! the usurper’s emissaiy 
That plunged upon us, a more than mortal fear 
Is as a wall, that wards off the beleaguerer 
And stan-es the poor besieged. \Song again. 

Raab Kiuprili. 

It is a maiden’s voice ! quick to the cave ! 

Zapolya. 

Hark t her voice faulters I 


\Exit Zapolya 
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Raab Kiufrili. 

She must not enter 

The cavern, else I will remain unseen ' 

[Kiupnli retires to one side of the stage. Glycine enfri v 
singing 

Glycine, {fearfully.) 

A savage place ' saints shield me ' Jiethlcn f Ilcthlcn ! 

Not here ? — There’s no one here I I’ll sing agam. 

• [w/yjj again 

If I don’t hear my o%vn voice, I shall fancy 
Voices in all chance sounds ! \starts. 

"fwas some 'dry branch 
Dropl of Itself ' Oh, he went forth so lashly, 

Took, no food with him --only his arms and boar-spear ! 

What if I lease these cakes, this ciuse of wine, 

Here by this cave, imd seek him with the rest ? 

Raab Kiltrili. (unseen.) 

Leave them and flee ! 

Gl\cin£. (shrieks^ then feufzvring ) 

Where are > 00 ^* 

Raab Kiuprili. {still unseen.) 

Leave them 1 

GLYCI^F 

'Tis Glydne ! 

Speak to me, Bcthlen ' speak in your own voice ! 

All silent ' — If tliis weic the war-wolfs den I 
'Twas not Ins voice ' — 

\Gheine leaves the provisions and exit fearfully Kiuprilt 

eomes fonoard^ seizes them ami carries them into the cavern. 
Glycine rtturm, having reun'ered luTself 
Giaunl. 

Shame * Nothing hurt me ' 

If some fierce beast hath gored liim, he must needs 
Speak with a strange voice. Wounds cause tliirst and 
hoarseness • 

Speak, Bcthlen * or but moan. St — St No-Bcthlcii ! 

If 1 turn back and he should be' fnunrl dead here, 

\she creeps nearer and neanr to the cavein. 

I should go mad ! — Again ' — ^"Twas my own heart ! 

Hu^h, coward heart ! better beat loud with fear, 

19 
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Than break with shame and anguish I 

\As she approaches to enter the cavern^ Kiuprili stops her. 
Glycine shrieks. * 

Saints protect me ! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Swear then by all thy hopes, by all thy fears — 

Glycine. 

Save me 1 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Swear secrecy and silence ! 

Glycine. 

I swear ! 

Raab Kiuprili. 

Tell what thou art, and what thou scekest? 

Glycine. 

Only 

A harmless orphan youth, to bring him food — 

* Raab Kiuprili. 

\Vhercfore in this wood ? 

Glycine. 

Alas ’ it was his purpose — 

Raab Kiuprili. 

With what intention come he ? Would’st thou save him. 

Hide nothing ! 

Glycine. 

Save him ' O forgive his rashness ' 

He is good, and did not know that thou wert human ' 

Raab Kiuprili. {repeats the front.) 

Human ? 

[then sternly. 

With what design ? 

pLYCINE. 

To kill thee, or 

If that thou wert a spirit, to compel thee 
By prayers, and with the shedding of his blood, 

To make disclosure of his parentage. 

But most of all — 

Zapolya. {rushing out from the cavern.) 

Heaven’s blessing on thee ! Speak ! 

Glycine. 

Whether his Mother live, or perished here I 
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Zafolya. 

Angel of Mercy, I was perishing 

thou didst bring me food : and now thou bring’st 
The sweet, sweet food of hope and consolation 
To a mother’s famished heart 1 His name, sweet maiden ? 
Glycine. 

E’en till this morning we were wont to name him 
Bethlen Bathoiy ! 

Zapolya. 

Even till this mommg ? 

This morning > wnen my weak faith failed me wholly ! 
Pardon, O thou that portion’st out our stftTeiance, 

And iill’st again the widow’s empty cruse ' 

Say on ! 

Glycine. 

The false ones charged the valiant youth 
With treasonous words of Emenck — 

Zapolya. 

Ha ! my son ! 

Glycine. 

And of I-ord Casimir — 

Raih Kivfrili. {aside) 

O agony 1 my son • 

Glycine. 

But my dear lady — 

Zapolya and RaAb Kiuprii i 
Who? 

Glycine 

I^ady Sarolta 

Prowned and discharged these bad men. 

Raab Kiuprili. {turning off t and to himself.) 

'Righteous Heaven 

Sent me a daughter once, and I repined 
That it was not a son. A son was given me. 

My daughter died, and I scarce shed a tear * 

And lo 1 that son became my curse and infamy. 

Zapolya. {embraces Gljwie.) 

Sweet innocent 1 and you came here to seek him, 

And bxing him food. Alas 1 thou lear'si ? 

Glycine. 


Not much 1 
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My own dear lady, when I was a child, 

Kmbraced me oft, but her heart never beat so. 

For I too am an orphan, motherless ! 

Raad Kiupkili {to Ziipoiya.) 

O yet beware, loit hope’s brief flash but deepen 
The after gloom, and make the darkness Stormy 1 
In that last conflict, following our escape. 

The usurper’s cruelty had clogged our flight 
With many a babe, and many a childing mother. 

This maid herself is one of numberless 

Flanks from the same vast wreck [ Then to Glycine ay^ain I 

Well I Casimir's wife — 

Glycine. 

.She is always gracious, and so praised the old man * 

Xliat his heart overflow ed, and made discovery 
'I’hat in this wood — 

Zafolya. (/// agitation.) 

O sjieak ' 

Glycine * 

A Avounded lady — 

\ZapvIya faints — they both support her 

GiA ClNL 

Is that his mother ? 

Raab Kiupkili. 

She Avould fain believe it. 

Weak though the proofs be. Hope draws towards itself 
The flame witli which it kmdles. \Iforn heard witht at. 

To the cavern ! 


Quick ' quick ! 

, Glycine. 

Perchance some huntsmen of the king’s. 
Kaab Kiupkili. 

Kmerick ? 

Glycine. 

He came this morning — 

( They retire to the cavern, bearing Zapoyla Then enter Bethia n 
armed with a boar-spear,) 

Bethlen. 

I had a glimpse 

Of some fierce shape ; and but that Fancy often 
Is Nature’s mtermcddler, and cries halves 
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With the outward sight, I should believe 1 saw it 
Bear off some human prey. O my preserver I 
Bathoxy ! Father ! Yes, thou deserv’st that name I 
Thou didst not mock me ' These are blessed findings ' 

The secret cypher of my destmy \looking at Au strict. 
Stands here inscribed ■ it is the seal of fate ! 

Ha ' — {observing the cave.) Had ever monster fittmg lair, 'tis 
yonder ! 

Thou yawning Den, I well remember thee ! 

Aline eyes deceived me not. Heaven leads me oti ! 

{ Now for a blast, loud as a king’s defiance, 

) To rouse the monster couchant o’er his ravine ! 

• \Jifo7os the horn — then a pame. 

1 Another bla<^t ! and with another swell 

I To you, ye charmed watchers of this wood ! 

f If haply I have come, the rightful heir 

j Of \engeance • if in me survive the sjnnls 

I Of those, whose guiltless blood flowed streaming here I 

j [Blows again louder. 

! Still silent ? Is the monster gorged ? Heaven shield me » 

j Thou, fditJiful spear ' be both my torch and guide, 

j (As Rethlen i<! alout to enter, Kiapnlt speaks from the tavern 
I unseen.) 

Raab Kiuprilt. 

Withdiaw thy foot • Retract thine idle spear 
And wait obedient > 

Beihlen. (in amazement ) 

Ha ! What art thou ? speak 1 

Raab Kiupkili (still unset n) 

Avengers ’ 

BEniLEN. 

By a dying mother's pangs 
K’en such am I. Receive me I 

Raab Kiuprilt. (still unseen.) 

Wait! Beware! 

At thy first step, thou treadest upon the light. 

Thenceforth must darkling flow, and sink m darkness ! 
BErHX.EN. 

I Ha ! see my boar-spear trembles like a reed I 

Oh, fool ! mine eyes are dujied by my own shuddering.— 
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Those piled thoughts, built up in solitude. 

Year following year, that pressed upon my heart 
As on the altar of some unknown God, 

Then, as if touted by fire from heaven descending, 
Blazed up within me at a father’s name — 

Do they desert me now ! — ^at my last trial? 

Voice of command ! and thou,.0 hidden Light ! 

I have obeyed 1 Declare ye by what name 
I dare invoke you ! Tell what sacrifice 
IViIl make you gracious. 

Saab Kii prxli. {stitl unseen.) 

Patience ! Truth ! Obedience ’ 
Be thy whole soul transparent 1 so the Light, 

Thou seekest, may enshnne itself within diee ! 

'J'hy name ? 

BErHLEIf. 

Ask rather the poor roaming savage. 
Whose infancy no holy rite had blest. 

To him, perchance, rude spoil or ghastly tro[>hy, 

1 n chase or battle won, hai e given a name. 

I have none — but like a dog hav e answered 

To the chance sound which he tliat fed me, called me ! 

Raab Kiuprili. (sli// unseen.) 

Thy birth-place ? 

Betklen. 

Deluding spirits ' Do yc mock me ? 
Question the Night ! Bid Darkness tell its bix^li-place I 
Yet hear 1 Within yon old oak’s hollow trunk, 

Where the bats elmg, have I surveyed my cradle ! 

The mother-falcon hath her nest above it, 

And in it the wolf litters ! 1 invoke you. 

Tell me, ye secret ones ' if ye beheld me 
As 1 stood there, like one who having delved 
For hidden gold hath found a talisman, 

O tell ! what rights, what offices of duty 
This signet doth command ? What rebel spints 
Owe homage to its Lord? 

Raa^ Kiuprili. (stUl unseen.) 

More, guiltier, mightier, 

Than thou may’st summon I Wait the destined hour t 
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Bethlen. 

0 yet again, and with more clamorous prayer, 

1 importune ye 1 Mock me no more with shadows ! 

This sable mantle — tell, dread voice ! did this 
Ehwrap one fatherless ? 

2SAFOLYA. (unseen.) 

One fatherless ! 

Bethlen. (starting.) 

A sweeter voice I — voice of love and pity ! 

Was it the softened echo of mine own? 

Sad echo ! but the hope, it killed, was sickly,. 

And ere it died it had been mourned as dead ! 

One other hopp yet lives within my soul : 

Quick let me ask !— while yet this stifling fear, 

This stop of the heart, leaves utterance 1 — Are — are these 
The sole remains of her that gave me life ? 

Have 1 a mother? 

(Zapolya rushes out to emtrace him. Bethlen starts ) 
Hal 

Zapolya. (embracing him.) 

My son 1 my son 1 

A wretched — Oh no, no I a blest — a happy mother * 
\They embrace, KiupriU and Glycine come forward and the 
curtain drops. 


ACT III.— SCENE I. 

A stately room in Lord Castmirs castle. Enter Emerick 
and Laska. 

Emerick. 

1 do perceive thou hast a tender conscience, 

Laska, in all things that concern thine own 
Interest or safety. 

Laska. 

In this sovereign presence 
I can fear nothing, but your ilread displeasure. 
Emerick. 

Perchance, thou think’st it strange, that I of all men 
Should covet thus the love of fair Sarolta, 
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Dishonouring Casimir ? 

Laska. 

• Far be it from me ' 

Your Majesty’s love and choice bring honour with thorn. 
Emfrick. 

Perchance, thou hast heard, that Casimir is my friend, 
Fought for me, yea, for my sake, set at nought 
A i^irent’s blessing ; braved a father's curse? 

Laska. {asule.) 

Would I but kncui’, now, what his Majesty meant 1 
Oh yes. Sire ' 'tis our common talk, how Lord 
Kiuprili, my Lord's father — 

1 VIERICK. + 

’I'ls your talk, 

Is it, good statesman Laska? 

I^aska. 

No, not mine. 

Not mine, an please your Majesty ' There are 
Some insolent malcontents indeed that talk thus — 

Nay worse, mere treason. As Bathory’s son, 

The fool that ran into the monster’s jaws. 

Emerick. 

Well, ’tis a loyal monster if he rids us 
Of traitors ! But art sure the youth’s devoured ? 

Laska. 

Not a limb left an please your Majesty 1 
And that unhappy girl — 

Emlrick. 

Thou followed’st her 

Into the wood ? iLaska bw^s assent. 

"Henceforth then I’ll believe 
That jealousy can make a hare a lion. 

Laska. 

Scarce had I got the first glimpse of her veil 
When, with a horrid roar that made the leaves 
Of the wood shake — 

Emerick. 

Made thee shake hke a leaf! 

Laska. 

The war-wolf leapt; at the first plunge he seized her ; 
Forward 1 rushed 1 
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Emerick. 
Most marvello^ ! 
Laska. • 


Hurled my javelin ; 

Which from his dragon-scales recoiling — 

Emerick. 

Enough ! 

And take, friend, this advice. Wlien next thou tongucsl it, 
Hold constant to thy e\p{oit with this monster, 

And leave untouched your common talk aforesaid, 

What your Lord did, or should have done. • 

JjlSKA. 

.A/y talk? 

The saints forbid • I always said, for my part, 

‘ Was not the king Lord CaMmtr*s dearest friend ? 

Was not that friend a king ^ JVhateer he did 
*Tu'as all from pure loi'e to his Majesty' 

Kmerk k. 

And this then was thy talk ? While knave and coward, 

Both strong within thee, wTestle for the uppermost, 

In slips the fool and takes the ])Iace of both. 

Babbler » Lord Casimir did, as thou and all men. 

He loved himself, loved honours, wealth, dominion. 

All these were set upon a father’s head : 

Good truth < a most unluc ky accident ! 

For he but wished to hit the prize ; not graze 
The head that bore it : so with steady eye 
Off flew the parricidal arrow. — Even 
As Casimir loved Emerick, Emerick 
Loves Casimir, intends him no dishonour. 

He winked not then, for love of me foi sooth * 

For love of me now let him wink i Or if 
The dame prove half as wise as she is fair, 

He may still pass his hand, and find all smooth. 

his hand across his Iroic. 

Laska. 

Your Majesty’s reasoning has convinced me. 

Emerick. (mth a sl^ht start, wt one who had teen talking ahvul to 
himself: then mth scorn.) 

Thee ' 

’Tis well ! and more than meant. For by my faith 
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I had half foxgotten thee. — ^Thou hast the key? 

[Laska lows. 

And in your lad/s Aiamber there's full space? 

Laska. 

Between the wall and arras to conceal you. 

Emerick. 

Her? ! This purse is but an earnest of thy fortune. 

If thou prov’st faithful. But if thou betra/st me, 

Hark you ! — ^thc wolf, that shall drag thee to his den 
Shall be no fiction. 

[Exit EmerUk. Laska manet with a key in one kamlt and 
a purse in the other 

Laska. 

Well then ! Here I stand. 

Like Hercules, on either side a goddess. 

Call this {looking at the piir^e.) 

Preferment ; this {holding up the key.) Fidelity • | 

And first my golden goddess : what bids she ^ 

Only : — * This way, your Majesty > hush ! The household 
jire all safe lodged.' — Then, put Fidelity i 

Within her proper wanls, just turn her round — [ 

Soothe door opens — «ind for all the rest, f 

Tis the king’s deed, not Laska’s. Do but this J 

And — * fm the mere earnest oj your futuie fortunes' | 

But what says the other ? — Whisper on ! I hear you 1 j 

[putting the key to his ear. | 
All very true ! — but, good Fidelity ! ' 

If I refuse king Emerick, will you promise, f 

And swear now, to unlock the dungeon door. 

And save me from the hangman ? Ay I you’re silent ! 

What not a word in answer? A clear nonsuit ! — 

Now for one look to sec that all are lodged 
At the due distance — then — ^yonder lies the it»ad 
For Laska and his royal friend king Emerick I 

[Exit Laska. Then enter l^THORY and Bethlen. 

Bethlen. 

He looked as if he were some god disguised 
In an old warr'or's venerable shape 
• To guard and guide my modier. Is there not 
Chapel or oratory in this mansion ? 
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Old Bathory. 

Even so. 

Bethlen. • 

From that place then am I to take 
A helm and breast-plate, both inlaid with gold, ^ 

And the good sword that once was Raab Kiuprili’s. 

Old Bathory. 

Those very arms this day Sarolta showed me — 

With wistful look. I’m lost in wild conjectures ! 

Bethlen. 

0 tempt me not, e’en with a wandering guess, • 

To break the first command a mother’s will 
Imposed, a mother’s voice made known to me ! 

* Ask not, my son ; ' said she, * our names or thine* 

The shadow of the eclipse is passing off 
The fuU orb of thy deitiny / Already 
The victor Crescent glitUrs forth and Aieds 
O'er the yet lingering haze a phantom light. 

Thou const not hasten it 1 Leave then to Heaven 
The work of Heaven . and with a silent spirit 
Sympathize with the ton ers that work in silent e /’ 

TIius spake she, and slie looked as she were then 
* Flesh from some heavenly vision ! 

[Ae^nter Laska, not perceiving them, 
Ijiska. 

All asleep ’ 

[TV/ev ol serving Bethlen, stands in utiot-qffnght. 

1 must speak to it first — Put — put the question I 

I’ll confess all ! [Stamnoring with fear. 

' Old Bathory. 

laska 1 what ails thee, man ? 

Laska. {pointing to Bethlen.) 

There! 

Old Bathory. 

I see nothing ! where ? 

Laska. 

He does not see it I 

Bethlen, torment me not 1 

Bethlen. 

* Soft! Rouse him gently ! 

He hath outwatched his hour, and half asleep, 
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With eyes half open, mingles sight mth dreams. 

Old Bathory. 

Ho ! Laska I Don’t you know us ? ’tis Bathory 
And Bethlen ' 

Laska. (recovering himself.) 

Good now ! Ha ' ha I An excellent trick. 
Afraid ? Nay, no offence ? But I must laugh. 

But are you sure now, that ’tis you, yourself. 

Bethlkk. (holding up his hand as if to strike him.) 
Would’st be convinced ? 

I^ASKA. 

No nearer, pray ! consider ! 

If it should prove his ghost, the touch would freeze me 
To a tombstone. No nearer ! 

Beihlln. 

The fool is drunk * 
Laska (still more xecovering.) 

Well now • I love a bra\ e man to my heart. 

I myself braved the monster, and would fain 
Have saved the false one from the fate she tempted. 
Old BAiiioRY. 

Tom, Laska? 

Bethlen. (to Ealhnri/.) * 

Mark 1 Heaven grant it may be so I 
Glycine ? 

Laska. 

She ! I traced her by the voice. 

You’ll scarce believe me, when 1 say I heard 
The clostf of a song : the poor wretch had been singing . 
As if she wished to compliment the w.ir-wolf 
At once with music and a meal < 

• Bethlen (to Bathory.) 

Mark tliat ! 

Laska. 

At the next moment I beheld her running. 

Wringing her hands, with, * Bethlen / Opoor Bethlen/' 

I almost fear, the sudden noise I made, 

Rushing impetuous through the brake, alanned her. . 
She stopt, then mad with fear, turned round and ran 
Into the monster’s gripe. Ok piteous scream 
1 heard. There was no second — 1 — 
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Beihlcn. 

. Stop there ! 

We’ll spare your modesty ! Who dares not honour 
Laska's brave tongue, and high heroic fancy ? 

Laska. 

You too, Sir K.night, have come back safe and sound ! 
You I'layed the hero at a cautious distance » 

Or was It you that sent the pooi girl forward 
To stay the monster's stomach ? Dainties quickly 
Pall on the taste and cloy the appetite ! 

Olu Bathory. 

I^ska, beware ' Forget not what thou art ! 

Should’st thou but dream thou’rt valiant, cross thyself! 
And acho all over at the cLmgcioiis fancy ! 

Laska. 

■\\Tiat then ! you swell upon my lady’s favoui, 

High Lords and perilous of one day’s growth ! 

But other judges now sit on the bench • 

And haply, Laska hath found audience there. 

Where to defend the treason of a son 
Might end m lifting up both son and father 
Still higher ; to a height from whi( h imlced 
You both way drop, but, spite of fate and fortune, 

Will be secured from falling to the ground. 

’Tis possible too, young man ' that royal Emerick, 

At liiska’s rightful suit, may make entpiiry 
By whom seduced, the maid so strangely missing — 
Bfiiilln. 

Soft ! my good I.aska ! might it not suffice, * 

If to yourself, being Lord Casimir’s steward, 

1 should make record of Cilveme’s fate? 

Laska. 

’Tis well I it shall content me ! though your feu 
Has all the credit of tliese lowered tones. 

[then very pompously. 

First we demand the manner of her death ? 

Bethlen. 

Nay ! that’s supeiiluous ! Have you not just told us, 

Tliat you yourself, led by impetuous valour, 

AVitnessed the whole ? ^y tale’s of later date. 

After the fate, from whic^ your valour strove 
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In vain to rescue the rash maid, I saw her! 

Laska. 

Glycine ? 

Bethlen. 

Nay ! Dare I accuse wise Laska, 

Whose words And access to a monarch’s car. 

Of a base, braggart he ? It must have been 
Her spirit that appeared to me. But haply 
I come too late? It has itself delivered 
Its owoi commission to you ? 

Old Bathory. 

’Tis most likely ! 

And the ghost doubtlcs*> vanished, when we entered 
And found hrave Laska staring wide — at nothing ! 

Laska 

*Tis well • You’ve ready wits 1 I shall report them. 

With all due honour, to his Majesty ! 

Treasure them up, I pray ' A certain person. 

Whom the king flattcis with his confidence. 

Tells you, his ro) al friend asks startling questions 1 
’Tis but a hint ' And now what says the ghost I 
Bethi r.N. 

Listen ! for thus it spake : * Say thou to Laska, 

Glycine, knowing all thy thoughti imgrossed 
In thy new office of kings font and knave. 

Foreseeing thou It forget with thine own hand 
To make due p^name Jor the wrongs thou'st taused het. 

For thy soul's safety, doth consent to take it 

From Bethlen s cudgel ' — thus. \beats him off'. 

Off I rcoundrel! off! 

Laska runs mvay, 

^ Old Bathory. 

The sudden swelling of this shallow dastard 
Tells of a recent storm : the first disruption 
Of the black cloud that hangs and threatens o’er us. 
Bethlen. 

E’en this reproves my loitering. Say where lies 
The oratory ? 

Om) Bathory. 

Aacend yon flight of stairs J 
Midway the corridor a silver lamp 
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Hangs o’er the entrance of Sarolta’s chamber, 

And facing it, the low arched oratory ! 

Me thou’lt find watching at the outward ^te : 

For a petard might burst the bars, unheard 
By the drenched porter, and Sarolta hourly 
Expects Lord Casimir, spite of Emerick’s message I 
Bethlen. 

There I will meet you 1 And till then good night ! 

Dear good old man, good night ! 

Old Bathory. 

O yet one mpment ! 

What I repelled, when it did seem my own, 

1 cling to, now ’tis parting — call me father ! 

It cannot now mislead thee. O my son. 

Ere yet our tongues have learnt another name, 

Bethlen 1 — say — Father to me * 

Bethlen. 

Now, and for ever 

My father ' other sire than thou, on earth 
I never had, a dearer could not have ! 

From the base earth you raised me to your arms, 

And I would leap from off a throne, and kneeling. 

Ask Heaven’s blessing from thy lips. My father ! 

Bathoky. 

Go ! Go 1 

hreahi off and exit. Bathory looks aJ\tltonately 
ajter him. 

May every star now shining over us, 

Be as an angel’s eye, to watch and guard him ! 

[£iif Bathory. 

Sitae changes tn a splendid Jied-chaml er, hung mth tapestry. 
Sarolta m an elegant Night Dress, and an Attendant. 
Attendant. 

We all did love her, madam ! 

Sarolta. * 

She deser\'ed it ! 

Luckless Glycine ! rash unhappy girl I 
’Twas the first time she e’er deceived me. 

Attendant. 

She was in love, and had she not died thus. 

With gnef for Bethlen’s loss, and fear of Laska, 
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She would have pined Iier&elf to death at home. 

Sakolta. 

Has tlie youth’s father come back from his search ? 

Al lEN'DANT. 

He never will, I fear me, O dear lady • 

That l^iska did so triumph o’er the old man — 

It was quite cruel — * YmUl Icsure^ said he, 

To meet with part at /I’OAi of i/nur son Belkten, 

Or the wat‘wnlf must have a tjinck digestion t 

Go / Seaith the wood by all means ! Go ! I pray you ! ’ 

SaKOI I'A. 

Inhuman iivTetch ! 

AlTfcND\NT. 

9 Ant I old Hatliory answered 
With a sad smile, * It is a wih h's prayer , * 

j4nd may Heaven lead it latku'ards.' Though she was rash, 
*Twas a small fault for such a punishment ’ 

SXROLIA. 

Nay ' ’tnas my grief, and not my anger spoke. 

Small fault indeed ' but lea\e me, my good girl ' 

1 feel a weight that only pr.iyer can lighlcn Attendant. 

O they were innocent, and }ut have perished 
In their May of life , and \'jce grows old in triumph. 

Is it Mercy's hand, tliat for the bad man holds 

Life’s closing gate ? 

Still passing thence petitionary Hours 
To woo the obdurate spirit to repentance’'' 

Or would this chillness tell me, th.it there is 
Guilt too enormous to be duly punislied, 

Save by increase of guilt? The I'owcrs of Evil • 

Are jealous claimants. Guilt too^hath its ordeal 
And Hell its own probation ' — Merciful Heaven, 

Rather than this, pour down upon thy suppliant 
Disease, and agony, and comfortless want ' 

O send us forth to wander on, unslielteied 1 
Make our food bitter with despised tears i 
Let viperous scorn hiss at us as we pass ! 

Yea, let us sink down at our enemy’s gate. 

And beg forgiveness and a morsel of bread ! 

With all the heaviest worldly visitations. 
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Let the dire father’s curse that hovers o’er us 
, Work out its dread fulfilment, and the spirit 
Of wronged Kiupnli be appeased. But only, 

Only, O merciful in vengeance 1 let not 
That plague turn inward on. my Casimir’s sml! 

Scare thence the fiend Ambition, and restore him 
To his own heart ! O save him ! Save my husband ! 

\Dunng the latter part of tlm spenh Km tuck comet fortvard from 
hit hiding-place. Saro/ta seeing him, ivilhout recognizing him 
In such a shape a father’s ciir&c should come. 

E.MCR 1 CK {advaming.) ■ 

Fear not ' 

Sarot ta 

Who art thou ? Jtobber? Traitor.^ 

4 Emj rick * 

Friend ! 

Who in good hour hath starllcil these dark fancies, 

Rapadous traitors, that wuiiKl fain depose 
Joy, love, and beauty fiom their natural thrones • 

Those hjii, those angel exes, that regal forehead. 

SvKiil.l V 

Strengthen me, He.axcn • I nuist not seem afraid 1 [ande. 
'Uie king to-night tlion deigns to j)!a) the masker. 

What seeks your ^lajesty^’ 

J'mkrk k 

SaioUa’s lox'c , 

And Emenck’s pow’ei lies prostrate at her feet 
SxKoi.rA 

Heaven guard the soxeicign's poxxerfrom such debasement ' 
Far lather, Sire, let it descend in xengeance 
On the base ingrale, on the laithlcss slaxe 
Who (hired unliar the doors tliese retirement? ! 

For whom? Has Casimir dc'.erxed this insult? 

O my misgiving heart ' If — if — from Heaxen, , 

Yet not from you, Lord Kmemk ' 

Emerick. 

Chiefly from me. 

Has he not like an ingratc robbed my court 
Of Beauty’s star, and kept my heart 111 darkness ? 

First then on him 1 will administer justice — 

If not in mercy, yet in love and rapture. hei. 
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Sarolta. 

Help ! Treason » Help ' 

Ksir RJCK. 

Call louder ' Scream again, 

Here’s none can hear you : 

S XR^lLTA. 

^ Hear me, hear me, Heaven • 
Fmcrick 

Nay, why ibis r.igc^ ^\ho hesl deserxes you? Casimir, 
P’nicnck ^ houghi iniiilcmcnl, the jf-aloiis slave 
'riiat me\v-» x'Oii up with bolts ami bars? or Kmciic*k 
AMio jirolTers xon i throne^ N'ax, mine you shall be. 

Heme with this foi ' rcMsiame ' Vield ; then li\e 
This iiionth a widow, ami the iie\t a queen 1 

♦ SXRdllV 

Vet, \ct for one biief nioinent ^struggling 

Unhand me, 1 (oniuie \ou. 

[.S/u* tin HU'S Jsnii o//, •///•/ i us fit's inirtmit a tuiUt Kiiifnik 
fo/lau's, a 11,1 as s/it' takfs a ilaggci, he gras/n it m her 
hantt. 

rufcRK K 

ll.i ’ II.i > a dagger , 

A »'ecnily ornament for a lidv’s casket * 

'Tis hel«l, dexotion is akin to loxe, 

Hut \oius is tragic ' Love lu war ' It charms me. 

And lu ikes \oiir beaiitv worth a king’s enibrates ! 

{Dm mg this S/iftih JIi iiii i \ enft'*s nriuctl ) 
lb NIl.l N 

Xiifiian, forbe.ar ' Turn, tiiin .iiul fiont my sv •• .1 • 
hMI KK K 

Pish ' who IS this^ 

“ SXROI 1 \ , 

C) sleepless eye of Heaxen * 

A blest, a blessed spirit ' A\ hem e earnest thou 
May I still call thee Hethlen ? 

liLllILEX 

Kver, lady. 

Your faithful soldier • 

Emfru k 

Insolent slave ! Depart ' 


Know'st thou not me ^ 
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liLl-HLEN’ 

T know thou art a villain 

And coward • That Ihy devilish purpose marks thee ' 
What else, this lady must instruct my sword ! 

Sarolfa. 

Monster, retire ! O touch him not, thou blest one ' 

This is the hour, that fiends and damned sj)ints 
Do walk the earth, and take what form they hat ' 

Yon devil hath assumed a kind’s ' 

Uluiilx. 

Usuiped It ' 

Fmirick. 

The king will jilay llic dexil with thee indeed • 

Hut that I mean Ki iieai thee hdwl on the rark, 

1 would debase this swoid. .ind lav tkee piostr 4 te 
At till? til) ]»arainour’s ftef tliLii duig her forth 
Stained with adulterous blood, ami [///<7/ tn Satnltn. 

— iiiaik >ou, iraities-* ' 

Stiiimpeted first, then tiiineil adrift to beggary! 

'riiou iiiajed'st loi’t too 

S\uni FA 

Thou art so fiendish w'lcked. 

That in thy bla.siihemies 1 st.iue heai thy threats ' 

111 lUf I V. 

Laily, be c.diu ' fear nut this king of the buskin ' 

A king? Oh laiightei ' A king r..ij.uet ' 

That ironi some \agMiit aitni’i Ivriiig room, 

H.ith stoltn at once his si^eei h .iiid ciowii ' 

FmIKKIv 


Ah ' treason ' 

Thou hast been lessoned ;"'d tri< ked up for this ' 

As surely as the wax on th\ death-wan ant 
Shall take the impressron i*l this ro)al signet. 

So plain thy face hath la’enThe mask of rebel » 

[Emertck fionili his hand liaughtily tmvarJ^ liclhlen, u'ho latchih^ a 
sight nf ihi‘ signetf ieii.es hi\ hand and eagerly oisetces the signed 
thenjlings the hand hath with indignant juy. 

Hfjulen 

It must be so ! ’Tis e’en the counterpart ' 

But with a foul usurping cypher on it ' 

Th£ light hath Hashed from Heaven, and I must follow it ' 
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O curst usurper ! O thou brother-murderer ! 

'I'hat madest a star-bright queen a fugitive widow ! 

Who hirst the land with curses, bemg thyself 
All curses in one tyrant ! see and tremble I 
Tliis IS Kiuprili*s sword that now hangs o’er thee ! 

Kiupnli’s blasting curse, that from its point 
Shoots lightnings at thee. Hark ! m Andreas’ name, 

Heir of his vengeance, hell-hound! I defy thee. 

[They^ght, and just as Emenck is dimrmfd, in ruAh Casimir, Oi-d 
B\thory, and attendants. Cawnir inns in t’ehveen the lomlatants, 
and paits tih’in : tn ike sirugg/e Rethlen's sivard is thiown down. 
C\slMIR 

The king ' disarmed too by a stranger ! Speak 1 
What may this ine.ui ? 

, Kmlrick. 

Deceived, dishonoured lord ! 

Ask thou yon fair adultrcss ' She will tell thee 
A tale, which, would’st thou be both dujic ami traitor, 

'Ihou wilt believe against th) fiicml and sovereign ’ 

Thou art present nniv, and a fiiend’s duty ceases . 

To thine own juslue leave I thine own wrongs. 

Of half thy vengeance, I perfoue must rob thee. 

For that the sovereign claims. To thy allegiance 
» 1 now commit thib traitor and absassin 

[7V/tw to the Attendants. 

Hence with him to the ilungeon * and to-moirow', 

Ere the sun rises, — Hark' }our heads or his I 

" I$KriII.£N 

Can Hell work miracles to mock Heaven’s jn'^lice? 

KvinRicK. 

A\Tio speaks to him die*'* ' The traitor that has menaced 
His king, must not ])o11ute the breathing air, 

Even with a word i 

CitsiMiR. (Jo Bathory ) 

Hence with him to the dungeon! 

Bethlent hurried off' { y Bathory and Attendants 
Em CRICK. 

We hunt to-morrow in your upland forest : 

Thou {to Casiinir) wait attend us ; and wilt then explain 
Tills sudden and most fortunate arrival. 

[Exit Emerick ; Manent Casiinir and ^arolta. 
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Sarolta. 

My lord > my husband ! look whose sword lies yonder ' 

[Pointing to the sword which Bethlen had been disarmed of 
ly the Attendants. 

It is Kiuprili’s, Casimir ; *tis thy father’s ! 

And wielded by a stripling’^ arm, it baffled. 

Yea, fell like Heaven’s onm lightnings on that Tarqiiin. 
Casimir. 

I Hush ' hush ' [In an under voice. 

I I had detected ere T left the city 

I The tyrant’s curst intent. l.ewd, damned ingrafe ! 

j For him did I bring down a fatlier’s curse ? 

i Swift, swift must be our means? To-morroA’s sun 

( Sets on his fate or mine ' O blest Sarolta ' [Emlracini her. 

i No other prayer, late penitent, dare I olTer, 

But that thy spotless virtues may prevail 
; O’er Casimir’s crimes, and drcail Kiupnli’s curse ! 

i [Kveunt consulting. 

i 

\ 


ACT IV.— SCENE 1. 

A glade in a wood. Enter Casimir looking anxiously aros^id. 

» . Casimir. 

This needs must be the spot ' O, here he comes ! 

Enter Ia)ri» Rudolph. 

Well met. Lord Rudoliih ! 

Your whisper was not lost ui>on my ear, 

And I dare trust — 

Lord Rudolph. 

Enough I the time is precious ! 

You left Temeswar late on yester-cve ? 

And sojourned there some hours ? 

Casimir. 

I did so ! 

Lord Rudolph. 


Heard jrou 
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Aught of a hunt preparing ? 

Casimir. 

Yes ; and met 

The assembled huntsmen • 

Lord Rudolph. 

Was there no word given? 
Casimir. 

The word for me was this 7 Vii' royaZ Leopard 
Chases thy nnlk-u'hite deduated Iltnd. 

Lord Rudolph. 

Youi answer? 

C V-^IMIR. 

As the word proves false or tine 
Will Casimir cioss the hunt, or join the liuntbinen ' 

Lord Rldoiph. 

The event rerleciucd their pledge ? 

Casimir. 

Tt did, and theiefoie 

Ha\e I si-nt hack both pledge and invitation. 

The spotless Hind hath lied to them for shelter, 

And beais with her my seal of fellowship ! 

[7V/17/ lake hands, {fft. 
Lord Rudoiph. 

IJiit Kmorick • how when you reported to him 
Sarolta's disappearance, and the flight 
Uf Bethlen with his guards ? 

C.VSIMIR. 

O h'- received it 

As evideneoof their mutual guilt. 'In fine, 

With cozening warmth condoled with, and dismissed me. 
JajRD Rudolph. 

1 entered as the door w'as clo.sing on you : 

His eye was fixed, yet seemed to follow you 
With such a look of hate, and .scorn, and triumph. 

As if he had you in the toils already, 

And were then choosing where to stab you first. 

But hush ! draw back ! 

Casimir. 

This nook is at the fiirthes' 

From any beaten track. 
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Lord Rudolph. 

There ' mark them ! 

/o where and PEbTALurz rrojA the Sln»e 

Casimir 


I..aska I 


Lord Rudolph 

One of the two 1 recognized this morning , 

Ills name is Pe'.talutz • a tnisty riiflian, 

AMiose face is jirologiio still to some dark murder 
Bewafe no stratagem, no truk of message, 

Dispart you from your sci\.ints • 

Casimir (a^tde.) 

I deserve it. 

The comrade of that iiifllan is my S{.r\aiit . 

The one 1 trusted most and most ])icfeired 
But we must fiarl hat makes the king so late ? 

It was his wont to be an early stiirer 
Loud Ri dolpii. 

And his mam policy 

To enthral the sluguard nature m om selves 

Is, in good truth, the betUi half of the stcret 

To enthral the woild for the will governs all 

See the sky loweis ' the < loss winds wa) waidly 

Chase the fantastic masses of the t loiids * 

With a wild nioc'kery of the c oming hunt ! 

('VSIMIK 

Mark, too, the edges of yon lurid mass * • 

Restless and \e\l, as if some angeimg hand, 

With fitful, tetchy snatch, unrolled and ])hicke(l 
The jetting ringlets of the \apoiirv)Us fleece ' 

These are suie signs of conflict nigh at hami, 

And elemental w'ar ! 

[.1 trumpet heard at some distant e 

Lord Rldolph. 

'Phat Single blast 

Announces that the tyrant’s i^awing courser 
Neighs at the gate. [.1 vulleif of trumpets 

Hark ’ now the king comes forth ' 
For ever ’midst this crash of horns and clarions 
He mounts his steed, which i>roud]y rears an-end, 

While he looks round at case, and scans the crowd. 
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Vain of his stately form and horsemanship ! 

1 must away 1 my absence may be noticed. 

Ca^imir. 

Oft as thou canst, essay to lead the hunt 
Hard by the forest-skirts ; and ere high noon 
Expect our sworn confederates from Tcmeswar. 

1 trust, ere yet this clouded sun slopes westward, 

That Emenck’s death, or Casiinir’s, w'lll appease 
The manes of Zapolya and Kiupnli ! , 

[Ent Rudolph and manet CoAnnir. 

The traitor, I.ask i ' 

And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced, 

CouM see him as lu was, and often warned me. 

AVhcncc learned she thib ? — O she was innocent ! 

And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom ! 

The llcdge-dove knows the jirowlers of the air, 

Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter. 

And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, . 

I'he never-yet-seen adder’s hiss first heard. 

O surer than .suspicion’s hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense, hu h to the pure in heart, 

By mere opiiugnancy of their ow'n gootlness, 

Reveals the ajj]iroach of e\il. Casiniir ' 

O fool ! O parricide ’ through yon wood didst thou, 

With fire and sw'ord, pursue a patnot father, 

A widow and an orphan Dar’st thou then 
(Curse-laden wretch) put forth these hands to raise 
The ark, all sacrc**!, of thy couniry’s cause? 

I^ook down in pity on thy son, Kuiprili • 

And let this deep abhoiience of hu, crime. 

Unstained w'lth selfish fears, be his atonement 1 

O strengthen him to nobler compensation 

In the deliverance of his bleeding country I \_Exit Cawun* 

Scene changes to the month tf a cavern as in Act II. 

Zapolya and Glscinc. dUcoveied. 

Zapolya. 

Our friend is gone to seek some safer cave : 

Do not then leave me long alone. Glycine ! 

Having enjoyed thy commune, loneliness. 

That but oppressed me hitherto, now scares. 
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Glycine. 

I shall know Bethlen at the furthest distance, 

And the same moment 1 descry him, lady, 

I will return to you. [EiU Glyttne. 

Enter Old Bathory, speaking as he enters. 

Old Bathory. 

Who hears ? A friend ' 

A messenger from him who hears the signet ' 

[Zapolyoy who had keen gazing aJUecUonately ajter Glycine^ 
starU at Beithory'i voue. 

Zai»olya. * 

He hath the watchword * — ^Art thou not Bathory ? 

Old BviiroKY. 

0 noble lady ' greetings fioin your son 1 [Bathory kneth. 

Zapulya. 

Rise ' rise ! Or shall 1 rather kneel beside thee. 

And call down blessings from the wealth of Heaven 
Upon thy huiioiired head ? When thou last saw’st me 

1 would full tain have knelt to thee, and could not. 

Thou dear old man > How oft since then m dreams 
Have 1 done worship to thee, as an angel 
Bearing my helpless babe upon thy wings ! 

OlD BArilORY. 

O he was born to honour ! Gallant deeds 
And perilous hath he wrought since yester-eve. 

Now from 'J enieswar (for to him was trusted 
A life, save thine, the dearest) he hastes hither — 

Zatolya. 

Lady Sorolta mean’st thou ? 

Old Bathory. 

She IS safe. 

The royal brute hath overleapt his prey. 

And when he turned, a swonl^ Virtue faced him. 

My own brave boy — O pardon, noble lady 1 
Your son 

Zapolya 
Hark ' Is it he? 

Old Bathory. 

1 hear a voice 

Too hoarse for Bethlen’s ! Twas his scheme and hope, 
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Jx)ng ere the hunters could approach the forest 
To have led you hence. — Retire. 

Zapolya. 

O life of terrors ! 

Old Baihory. 

In the cave’s mouth we ha\c such ’vantage ground 
That even this old aim — 

[Eteuul Zapnhia and Batluny mto the Care 
Enter Lask \ nnd PespalUTZ. 

Lask \. 

Not a step further! 

Pest vii iz. 

Dastaid ' was this yoi.r piomise to the king? 

1 j VsK \. 

I have fulfilled his orders. walked with you 

As with a friend ; have pointed out I.oid Casimir : 

And now I leave you to take c.ire of him 
For the king’s j)ur|)Oscs aie doubtless fnendly. 

Pfm vri'iz {al/eitintr to \tarf.) 

Be on your guaid, man < 

l..\sK\. {in ajVn,i;ht) 

H.i' nhatnow? 

PJSJALLIZ. 

Behind you ’ 

’Twas one of Satin’s imps, that grinned and threatened you 
For your most iinimdent lio])e to cheat his master ! 

I.\sK\. 

Pshaw ! What, you think 'tis fe.ir that makes nu* leave you ’ 
Pi si MUIZ. 

Is’t not enough to pla) the knave to othets, 

But thou must he to thine own heart? 

1.ASKA {fiompousli/.) 

Fiiend I Laska will be found at his own post, 

Watching elsewhere for the king’s interest. 

There’s a rank plot that Laska miust hunt down, 

’'Pwixt Bethlcn and Glycine • ‘ 

PesTALUIZ. {u’lth a sneer.) 

What 1 the girl 

Whom Laska saw the war-wolf tear in pieces ? 

Laska {throiving down a low and arrows.) 

Well I There’s my arms 1 Hark ! should your javelin fail you, 
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These points are tipt ^vlth venom. 

and wj Glycine without 
Ky llca\cii ' Glycine ' 

Now as you love the king, help me to sei/e her ' 

\They run out after Glt/nnCt and she shrieks without then 
enter Bathory from the cax'em. 

OiD Bathory. 

Rest lady, rest • I feel in e\ery sinew 
A young mjn'b strength returning • Which way went the} ? 

The ‘•hriek came thence. 

[C7to/i o/" swtndsy and Bethtens roue heard from lelmid the j 
\Lenes/ GlylINE enters alanned, then, as seeing Lada\ I 
low and allows. I 

(il.YCINK I 

Ha ' weapons heie ? Then, Buthlen, thy Glvcine | 

Will die with thee or save thee > I 

[She seizes them and rushes out. Bathory following hir j 
Lirely and irregular musn , and Peasants with hunting spear s i 
cross the stage, singing i homily I 

CI10R\L SDNO I 

> 

Up, lip ' ye dames, ye lasses gay • | 

To the meadow** tup away. j 

"I’ls you muse teml the flocks this morn, | 

And scare the small buds from tlie com. j 

Not a soul at home may slay ; ' 

For the shepherds must go j 

W ith lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 

I.cave the hearth and leave the house 
To the cricket and the mouse : 

Find grannam out a sunny seat. 

With babe and lambkin at her feet. 

Not a soul at home nuy stay : 

For the shepherds must go 
With lance and bow 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-day. 
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Re-enter f as the Huntsmen pass qff, Bathory, Bethlen, and 
Glycine. 

Glycine, {leaning on Bethlen.) 

And now once more a woman 

Bethlen. 

Was it then 

Th at timid eye, was it those maiden hands, 

That sped the shaft, which saved me and avenged me ? 

Old BAnioRV. {to Bethlen^ exultingly.) 

’Twas as a vision blazoned on a cloud 
By lightning, shai^ed into a passionate scheme 
Of life and death • 1 saw the traitor, Taiska, 

Stoop and snatch up the javelin of his comrade; 

The point was at your back, when her shaft reached him , 
The coward turned, and at the self-same instant 
The braver villain fell beneath your sword. 

Enter Zapolya. 

Zapolya. 

Bethlen 1 my child ! and safe too ! 

Blihlen. 

Mother I Queen* 

Royal Zapolya ! name me Andreas * 

Nor blame thy son, if being .i king, he yet 
Hath made his own arm minister of his justice. 

So do the Gods who launch the thunder-bolt I 
Zapolya. 

O Raab Kiuprili * Friend • Protector * Guide * 

In vain we trenched the altar round with wate^ 

A flash from Heaven hath touched ' he hidden incense — 
Beihlen. {hastihf.) 

And that majestic form that stood beside thee 
Was Koab Kiupnli ! 

Zapolya. 

It was Raab Kiuprili ; 

As sure thou as art Andreas, and the king. 

Old Bathory. 

ilaii, Andreas ! hail, my king 1 [triumphantly, 

Andreas. 

Stop, thou revered one, 
I^st we offend the jealous destinies 
By shouts ere victory. Deem it then thy duty 
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To pay this homagei when 'tis mine to claim it. 

Glycine. 

Accept thine hand-maid’s service ! [kneeling. 

Zapolya. 

Raise her, son ! 

0 raise her to thine arms ! she saved thy life. 

And, through her love for thee, she saved thy mother’s ! 
Hereafter thou shall Icnow, that this dear maid 
Hath other and hereditary claims 
Upon thy heart, and with Heaven-guarded instinct 
But earned on the work her sire began ' , 

Andreas. 

Dear maid ' more dear tlioa canst not be 1 the rest 
Shall make my love religion. Haste we hence . 

For as 1 reached the skiit'i of thl^ high forest, 

1 heard the noise and uproar of the chare. 

Doubling its echoes Irom the mountain foot. 

Gi VLivr 

Hark ' Sure the hunt a]iproaches'. 

[Ihuii irit/iMtt, and ajht/vanh distant thunder. 
Zai'olv-\. 

O Kiiipnli • 

Old Bajhory 

The demon-liiinteis of the middle .air 
Are m full cry, and stare with airowy fire 
Tlie guilty ! Hark ! now here, now there, a horn 
Swells singly with irregular blast ’ the teinpe-'.t 
Has scattered them 1 

[Horns heard as fioni different places at a distant e. 
Zapoi.ya. 

O Hea\ens’ where sta}’s Kiiipnli? 

• Old Bmiiory 

The wood will be surrounded ' leave me here 
Andreas. 

My mother! let me see thee once m safety, 

I too will hasten back, w ith lightning’s speed ' 

To seek the hero ' 

Old Baiuory. 

Haste ! my life upon it 
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Andreas, (thunder again.) 

Hjl ! what a crash was there » 

Heaven seems to claim a mightier cnminal 

[pointing without to the body of Pestalutz j 
Than yon vile subaltern. r 

ZVPOI.YA. j 

Your behest, High Powers, • 

Lo, I obey • to the appointed spirit, 

That hath so long kci)t watch round this drear cavern, | 

In fcn’cnt faith, Krijinli. I entrust thee* 

[Exeunt Zoludi/Ut .imheus, and (i/i/cine. Jndieai haiing in 
haste diopl his si, •!»</ Manet Bathory. 

()i » IJVIIIOKV. ! 

Yon bleeding corse {pointing to Pestalutz' s Indt/) may woik 
us inisdiief still 

Once seen, ’twill loiiie al.irm and crowd the hunt i 

From all parts tow.iid'. thi'> spot, biript of its armour. 

I’ll dmg It liithei ' 

[EmI Jiatlioi'/. Jp,‘i nirhile several Hunters tron toe stage * 
us Mattered .Sn>ve f>nie after, enter KlhVItlll iii fin diA- ‘ 
guise, Jainting nii't / I'tiiite, and us pursued. 

Rvau kJi I'kii I {ilifiring of his disguise) 

Since Ii'ea\en a'one can sav.* me. Heaven alone 
Shall be my tiust. 

[/hen spealing as to Zapolyn in the Caiein. 
Haste' hisie’ Z.ipolya, flee! 

[//(' enters the C'anin. and then r,durns in n\.>in. 

Gone ' Seized perhaps ? C)h no, let me not perish 
Uespairing of Heaven’s justic e ’ h.-’iit, disarnn I, 

Kach smew pow'crless, senseless rocU, sustain me ' 

Thou art parcel of my native land [/V/cw ohereing t'le siiord. ] 

A sword 1 

Ha! and rny sword ' Zapolvahalh esca[^ed, 

The murderers are baflled, and there lives 
An Andreas to avenge Kiuprili’ii f.ill ' — 

There was a tunc, when this dear sword did fla.sh 
As dreadful as the storm-fire from mine arms — 

I can scarce raise it now — yet come, fell tyrant ! 

And bring with thee my shame and bitter anguish. 

To end hit work and thine ! Kiuprih now 
Can take the death-blow as a soldier should. 
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Reenter Bathory, with the dead tody of Pestaluts. 

Old Baihory. 

Poor tool and victim of another’s guilt ! 
jTliou follow’ht heavily • a lelvctant weight ! 

Good truth, it is an undeserved honour 
That in Zapol^i and Kmpnli's cave 
A wretch like thee bhoiild find a burial-place. 

[ 77 / 17 / uherving Kinpuli. 
Tis he ' — In Andreas’ and Zapol)a’!» name 
Follow me, reveicnd forrn^ 'I'lioii necd’st not speak. 

For ihou caiibt be no otliLr lh.m Kiuprili ! 

KiL’I'RILI. 

And are thc} safe ? [Aom* ti'ilhout 

Oin li\iiir»kY. 

Con«*e.il yourself, my lord I 
I ill mislead them ' 

• Kn run i. 


1 doubt it not , 


Is / i]ii»I\a safe ? 

Oil) IIVIHORV 

but haste, haste. I conjiuc you • 

[-/s hi n'lno^, IN rtiAfies Castniir 

C\siMjR. [t-n/vutig) 

Monster • 


Thou shall not now estape me * 

Old IbvinoRV 

Stop, lord Casimir ' 

It IS no monster. t 


C\sl\lIU 

Art thou too a traitor? 

Is this the ])lare wlieie Kineiick’s niiinlercrs lurk ^ 

Say where is he that, tnekid in this disguise. 

First lured me on, then s( aeil inv ilastard followers^ 

Thou must have seen him Say where is th’ assassin? 

Ot.D Bat HORY. {pninting to the huh/ of Pe\tulutz ) 

There lies the assassin ' slam by that same sword 
That was descending on his curst cinjiloyer, 

W hen entering thou beheld'st b^irolta rescued ! 

C\SiMIU. 

Strange providence ^ what tlien w'as he who fled me ? 

l^Bathory pointi to the Cavern, ivhenie Kmprih advances. 
Thy looks speak fearful things 1 Wlnthcr, old man ! 
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Would thy hand point me ? 

Old Bathory. 

Casimir, to thy father. 

Casimir. (difrovcring Kiupnh.) 

The curse ' the curse ’ Open and swallow me, 

Unsteady earth ! Fall, dizzy rocks ! and hide me I 
Old Bathory. (to Kiupnh.) 

Speak, speak, my loid ' 

KiUPRiLl. (hold^ out the m'ord to Bathory.) 

Bid him fulfil his work ! 

Casimir 

Thou art Heaven’s immediate minister, dread spirit 1 I 

O for sneet mercy, take some other form, ! 

And save me from jierdition and despair ! 

Old Ba'iuokv. 

He lives ' * 

CA'^IMIR 

I-ives • A father's curse can never die ' I 

Kiui'RIII (in a tune of pity.) ^ [ 

O Casimir ! Casimir ' ' S 

Old IlMHORY. 

].ook ’ he doth forgive you • 

Hark' ’tis the tyrant’s voice voice without. 

Casimir. 

I kneel, I kneel ! 

Retract thy curse ! O, by my mother’s ashes, • ; 

Have pity on thy self-abliuinng rhild ' J 

If not for me, yet for my innocent wife, 

Yet for my country’s sake, give mj .irm strengiu, j 

Permitting me again to call thee father ! i 

Kiufriu 

Son, 1 forgive thee ' 'fake thy father’s sword ; 

When thou shall lih; it in thy country’s cause, 

In that same instant doth thy father bless thee ! 

^Kiupnh and Casimii emlrave , they a U retire to the Cavern sup- 
porting Kiupnh. Casimir as hy aicident drops his rote, urm 
Bathory throws it over the tody of Pe\lalut a. 

Emerick. (entering.) 

Fools ' Cowards ! follow — or by Hell I’ll make you 
Find reason to fear. Emenck, more than all 
The mummer-iiends that ev'er masqueraded 
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As gods or wood-nymphs ! — 

^hen sea the body of Pestafutz, covered ly Casimir's cioai, 
• Ha > ’tis done tlien 1 
Our necessary villain liath proved faithful, 

And there lies Casimir, and our last fears ! 

Well !--Ay, well! 

And is it not well ? For though grafted on us, 

And filled too with our sap, the deadly power 
Of tlie parent poison-tree, lurked m its fibres : 

There was too much of Kiupnli in him : 

The old enemy looked at me^m his face, ' 

E’en when his words did flatter me with duty. 

[A« Emerick moves towards the body, enter from the Cavern 
Casimir and Bathokv. 

Old Bathory. {pointing to where' the noise u, and aside to 
*' Casimir ) 

This way they come I 
* Casimir. (aside to Bathory.) 

Hold them m check awhile, 

The path is narrow ! Rudolph will assist thee. 

Kmerick. (aside, not pen eiving Cusimn and Bathory, and 
looking at the dead body ) 

And ere I ring the aLinim of my sorrow', 

ril scan that face once more, and murmur—Hcrc 

Lies Casimir, the last of the Kiuprihs ! 

{UitLOvers the face, and shuts. 

Hell I 'tis PestaUitz 

Casimir. (coming forward.) 

Yes, thou mgrate Emciick I 
Tis Pestalutz ! 'tis thy trusty murderer ' 

To quell thee more, see Raab Kiuprih's sword » 

Emerick. 

Curses on it, and thee 1 Thmk'st thou that petty omen 
Dare whisper fear to Emenck’s destmy ? 

Hot Treason! Treason! 

Casimir. 

Then have at thee, tyrant I 

\Theyfght. Emerwkfalh. 

Emerick. 

Betrayed and baffled 

By mme own tool . Oh 1 [</*«. 
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Casimir. { triumphantly .) 

Hear, hear, my fathe^J 

Thou should’st have witnessed thine own deed. O father, 
Wake from that envious swoon ! The t>'rant's fallen ! 

Thy sword hath conquered ! As I lifted it 
Thy blessing did indeed descend upon me ; 

Dislodging the dread curse. It flew forth from me 
And lighted on the tyrant ! 

Enter Rudolph, Bathory, and Attendants. 

Rudolph, and Bathory. (entering.) 

m Friends ! friends to Casimir ! 
Casimir. 

Rejoice, Illyrians! the iisurj^er’s fallen. 

Rudolph. 

So pensh tyrants ' so end usurpation I ^ 

Casimir. 

Bear hence the body, and move slowly on I 
One moment 

Dexoted to a joy, that bears no witness, 

I follow you, and we ill greet our countrymen 
With the two best and lullest gifts of heaven — 

A tyrant fallen, a patriot thief restored • 

[Eu‘unt Caumif into the Cavern. The rest on the oppo^i'e 
side. 

Scene changes to a splendid Chamler in Casimir s Castle. 
Confkderates cUscovned. 

First Confederate. 

It cannot but succeed, fnends. From this palace 
E'en to the wood, our messengers are posted 
With such short interspace, that fa-.t as sound 
Can travel to^us, we shall learn the event ! 

Enter another CONFEDERATE. 

What tidings from Temeswar? 

Second Confederate. 

• With one voice 

Th’ assembled chieftains have deposed the tyrant ; 

He is proclaimed the public enemy. 

And the protection of the law withdrawn. 

First Confederate. 

)’ust doom for him, who governs without law 1 
Is it known on whom the sovereignty will fall? 
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Second Confederate. 

Nothing is yet decided : but report 

Points to Lord Cosimir. The grateful memory 

Of his renowned father 

Enter Sarolta. 

Hail to Sarolta ! 

Sarolta. 

Confederate friends ' I bring to you a joy 
Worthy your noble cause I Kiupnli lives, 

And from his obscure exile, hath returned 
To bless our countiy. More and greater tidings 
Might I disclose ; but that a woman’s voice • 

AV'ould mar the wondrous tale. Wait we for him, 

The partner of the glory — Raab Kiiijirih ; 

For he alone is wortliy to announce it. 

[SJuMts of * Kiuprilt, Kiupnli,* and ‘ The Tyrant’s fallen,’ u'lthont. 
Then enter KiUPRiLi, Casimir, Rudolph, Bathorv, and Attend- 
ants, after the clamour has >ul sided. 

Raab Kiuprill 

Sparc yet your joy, my friends * A higher waits you : 

Behold, your Queen ' 

Eater from opposite side, Z^polya and Ax’DREAS, roi/ally atlned, 
u’lth Glycine. 

Con n.DLR VIES. 

Comes she fiom heaven to bless us ? 
Other Confederates. 

It is ! it IS 1 f 

Zapolya. 

Heaven’s work of grace is full ! 

Kiuprili, thou art safe ! 

RA.VB Kiuprili. 

Ruyal Zapolya ' 

To the heavenly powers p.i> w'e^bur duty first ; 

Who not alone preserved thee, but for thee 
And for our country, the one precioi\ji branch 
Of Andreas’ royal house. O countr>men. 

Behold your King ! And thank our country’s genius, 

That the same means whidi have preserved our sovereign. 
Have likewise reared him worthier of the throne 
By virtue than by birth. The undoubted proofs 
Pledged by his toyal mother, and this old man 
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(Whose name henceforth be dear to all lllyr^s). 

We haste to lay before the assembled council. 

All. 

Hail, Andreas '* Hail, Illyria's rightful king ! 

Andreas. 

Supported thus, O friends i 'twere cowardice 
Unworthy of a royal birth, to shrink 
From the appointed charge. Yet, while we wait 
The awful sanction of convened Illyria, 

In this brief while, O let me feel myself 

The child, the friend, the debtor • — Heroic mother ! — 

But what can breatli add to that sacred name ? 

Kiuprili ! gift of Pro\ idence, to teach us 
'rhat loyalty is but the pubhc form 
Of the sublimest friendship, let my youth 
Climb round thee, as the vine around its elm : 

Thou my support, and I thy faithful fruitage. 

My heart is full, and these poor words express not, 

They are but an art to check its overswelling. 

Bathory ! shrink not from my filial arms i 

Now, and from henceforth, thou shalt not forbid me * 

To call thee father • And dare I forget 
The powerful intercession of thy virtue. 

Lady Sarolta ' Still acknowledge me 
Thy faithful soldier ' — But what invocation 
Shall my full soul address to thee. Glycine ? 

Thou sword that leap’st fordi from a bed of roses : 

Thou falcon-hearted dove ? 

Zapolya. 

^ Hear that from me, son ! 

For ere she lived, her father saved thy life, 

' Thme, and thy fugitive mother's < 

Casimir. ^ 

Chef Ragozzi ! 

O shame upon my head ! I would have given her 
To a base slave 1 

Zapolya. 

Heaven overruled thy purpose, 

And sent an angel (poiating to Sarolta) to thy house to 
guard her ; 
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Thou precious bark I freighted with all our treasures ! 

[/0 Andreas, 

The sport of tempests, and yet ne'er the victim, 

How many may claim salvage in thee ! 

(pointing to Gfycine.} Take her, son > 

A queen that brin^ with her a richer dowry 
'Fhan orient kings can give I 

SAROLfA. 

A banquet waits ! — 

On this auspicious day, for some few hours 
I claim to be your hostess. Scenes so awful 
With flashing light, force wisdom on us all I • 

E’en women at the distaff hence may see, I 
That bad men may rebel, but ne’er be free ; 

May whisper, when the waves of faction foam, 

None love their country, but who love their home : 

For freedom can with those alone abide, 

AVho wear the golden chain, with honest pride, 

Of love and duty, at their own fire-side : 

AVhile mad ambition ever doth caress 
^ Its own sure fate, in its own restlessness 1 
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A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


DRA^iATIS PKRSON/E. 

M \RQUIS Valdez, Father to the two biotheis, and Donna Teresa's Guardian. 

1 )oN Alvar, the eldest son. 

Don Ordonio, the youngest son 
Monviidro, a Dominican and Inquisitor. 

ZuLlMFZ, the faithful attuniLinl on Alvar. 

Isidore, a Moresco Chieftain, ostensibly a Christian. 

Familiars o» the Inqcisi i ion. 

N AOMI. 

Moors, .Servants, &c. * 

Donna Tlrrsa, an Orphan Heiress. 

Aihadra, Wife to Isidore. 

Time. — ^The reign of riiilip II , just at the close of Ibe civil wars against the 
Moors, and duiing the heat ot the persecution which raged against them, bhoitly 
after the edict which forb.id the wearing of Moiesco apparel under pain of death. 

[ 


ACT I.— SCENE I. 

The Seashore on the Coast of Granada. 

Don Alvar, wrapt in a Boat cloak, and Zulimez (a Moresco), loth 
as just landed. 

Zulimez. 

No sound, no face of joy to welcome us I 

Alvar. 

My faithful Zulimez, for one brief moment 
Let me foiget my anguish and their crimes. 
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If aught on earth demand an unmixed feeling, 

*Tis surely this — after long years of exile, • 

To step forth on firm land, and gazing round us, 

To hail at once our countiy, and our birth-place. 

Hail, Spam ! Granada, hail ' once more I press 
Thy sands with filial awe, land of my fathers 1 
ZULIMRZ. 

Then claim your rights in it ! O. revered Don Alvar, 

Yet, yet give up your all too gentle purpose. 

It IS too hazardous ! reveal yourself. 

And let the guilty meet the doom of guilt ! 

Alvar. 

Remember, Zulimez ' I am his brother. 

Injured indeed ' O deeply injured ! yet 
Ordonio’s brother. 

Zulimez. 

Nobly-minded Alvar ! 

This sure but gives his guilt a blacker dye. 

Ai.var. 

The more behoves it, I should rouse within him 
TRemorse I that I should save him from himself. 

ZULIM KZ. 

Remorse is as the heart in which it grows : 

If that be gentle, it diop% balmy deiis 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy. 

It is a poison-trce, that pierced to the inmost 
Weeps only tears of poison ' 

* Alvar. 

And of a brother, 

Dare I hold this, unproved? nor make one effort 
To save him ? — Hear me, tnend ! I have yet to tell thee, 
That this same life, which he conspired to take, 

Himself once rescued from the angry flood. 

And at the immment hazard of his own. 

Add too my oath — 

Zulimez. 

You have thrice told already 
The years of absence and of secrecy. 

To which a forced oath bound you ; if in ^th 
A suborned murderer have the power to dictate 
A binding oath — 
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Alvar. 

• My long captivity 

me no choice : the very Wish too languished 
With the fond Hopt that nuned it ; the sick babe 
Drooped at the bosom of its famished mother. 

But (more than all) Teresa’s perfidy ; 

The assassin’s strong assurance, when no interest, * 
No motive could have tempted him to falsehood ; 

In the first pangs of his awakened conscience, 

When with abhorrence of his own black purpose 
The murderous weapon, pointed at my Iveast, 

Fell from his palsied hand — 

ZULIMEZ. 

Heavy presumption I 
Alvar. 

It weighed not with me — Hark ! I will tell thee all : 

As we passed by, I bade thee mark the base 
Of yonder cliff— 

ZULIMRZ. 

That rocky scat you mean, • 
Shaped by the billows ? — 

Alvar. 

There Teresa met me 
The morning of the day of dejxirtuTe. 

We were alone : the purple hue of dawn. 

Fell from the kindling east aslant upon us, 

And blending with the blushes on her cheek ^ 

Suffused the tear-drops there with rosy light. 

There seemed a glory round us, and Teresa 

The angel of the vision ! '[then unth agitation. 

Hadst thou seen 



How in each motion her most innocent soul 
Beamed forth and brightened, thou thyself would’st tell me. 
Guilt is a thirig impossible in her I 
She must be innocent ! 

ZiTLiMEZ. (tffith a ^gh,) 

Prowfed, my Lord I 
Alvar. 

A portrait which she had procured by stealth 
(For even then it seems her heart foreboded 
Or knew Oidonio’s moody rivalry)^ 
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A portrait of herself vith thrilling hand 1 

She tied around my fleck, conjuring me j 

With earnest praym, that I would keep it sacred ! 

To my own knowledge : nor did she desist, : 

Till she had won a solemn promise from me, . 

, That (save my own) no eye should e’er behold it i 

Till my return. Yet this the assassin knew, i 

Knew that which none hut she could have disclosed, 
j ZULtMfiZ. 

I A damning proof i 

i Alvar. 

I My own life wearied me 1 • 

j And but for the imperative Voice within 

\ With mine own hand I had thrown olf the burthen. 

’ That Voice, which quelled me, calmed me : and I sought^ 

1 The Belgic states ; there joined the better cause ; 

- And there too fought as one that courted death I I 

i Wounded, I fell among the dead and dying, j 

j In death-likc trance : a long imprisonment followed. 

’ The fulness of my anguish by degrees , 

Waned to a meditative melancholy ; | 

j And still the more I mused, my soul became : 

More doubtful, more perplexed ; and sull Teresa, > 

i Night after night, she visited my sleep, j 

I Now as a saintly sufferer, wan and tearful, { 

Now as a saint in glory beckoning to me ! 

; Yes, still as in contempt of proof and reason, j 

1 cherish the fond faith that she is guiltless 1 | 

Hear then my fixed resolve : I’ll linger here : 

: In the disguise of a Moresco chieftain. — 

' The Moorish robes ? — 

ZULIMEZ. 

All, all are in the sea-cave, 

Some furlong hence. I b^e our mariners 
‘ Secrete the boat there. 

Alvar. 

Above all, the picture 

Of the assassination— 

ZULIMEZ. 

Be assured 

That it remaras uninjured. 
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Alvar. 

Thus disguised, 

I will first seek to meet Ordonio’s — utifs/ 

If possible, alone too. 'Iliis was her wonted walk, 

And this the hour ; her words, her very looks. 

Will acquit her or convict 

ZULIMEZ, 

Will they not know you ? 

Alvar. 

With your aid, friend, I shall unfearingly 
Trust the disguise ; and as to my complexion, 

My long imprisonment, the scanty food. 

This scar, and toil beneath a burning sun, 

Have done already half the business for us. 

* Add'too my youth, when last we saw each other. 

Manhood has swoln my chest, and taught my voice 
A hoarser note — Ilesides, they think me dead : 

And what the mind l)clie\cs impossible, 

The bodily sense is slow to recognize | 

ZULIMCZ. 1 

'Tis yours, sir, to command, mine to obey. 

Now to tlie cave beneath the vaulted rock, 

^Vlicre having shaped you to a Moonsh chieftain. 

I’ll seek our manners ; and in the dusk 
Transport whate’er we need to the small dell 
In the Alpuxarras — ^therc where Zagn lived. 

Alvar. 

I know it w'ell : it is the obscurest haunt j 

Of all the mountains-r- [Both sluid listening. I 

Voices at a distance ! ! 

Let us away I ■ [Exeunt. | 

SCENE II. 

Enter Teresa and Valdez. 

Teresa. 

I hold Ordonio dear ; he is your son. 

And Alvar’s brother. 

Valdez. 

Love him for himself 
Nor make the living wretched for the dead. 
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Teresa. 

I mourn that you should plead in vain, Lord Valdez, 

But Heaven hath heard my vow, and I remain 
Faithful to Alvar, be he dead or living. 

Valdez. 

Heaven knows with what delight I saw your loves, 

And could my heart's blood give him back to thee 
I would die smiling. But these are idle tlioughts ! 

Thy dying father comes upon my soul 

With that same look, with which he gave thee to me ; 

I I held thee in my arms a powerless babe, 

While thy poor mother with a mute entreaty • 
f Fixed her faint eyes on mme. Ah not for this, 

" That I should let thee feed thy soul with gloom, 

} And with slow anguish wear away thy life, 

j The victim of a useless constancy. 

! I must not see thee wretched. 

i Teresa. 

[ There arc woes 

1 111 bartered for the garishness of joy ! 

S If it be wretched with an untircd eye 

I To watch those skicy tints, and this green ocean ; 

I Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock, 

I My hair dishevelled by the pleasant sea breeze, 

} To shape sweet visions, and live o'er again 

I All past hours of delight ! if it be wretched 

To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there, 

I To go through each minutest circumstance 

] Of the blest meeting, and to frame adventures 

i Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them ; 

; * (As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 

Wlio drest her in her buried lover’s clothes, 

And o’er the smooth spring in the niouiitoiii-clefl 
Hung with her lute, and played tlic self-same tune ^ 

He used to play, and listened to the sliadow 
Herself had made) — if this be wretchedness, 

And if indeed it be a wretched thing 
To trick out mme own death-bed, and imagine 
That I had died, died just ere his return I 

* [Here Valdes bends back, and smiles at her wildness, which Teresa noticing, 
checks her enthusiasm, and in a soothing half-playful tone and manner apologizes 
for her fajicy, by the little tale m the puenthesis.] 
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Then see him listening to my constancy, 

Or hover round, as he |it midnight oft 
Sits on my grave and gazes at the moon ; 

Or haply in some more fantastic mood, 

To be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 
jBuild up a bower where he and I might dwell, 

And there to wait his commg ! O my sire I 
My Alvar's sire ! if this be wretchedness 
That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 

If in a most assured reali^ 

He should return, and see a brother’s infant 
Smile at him from mu arms ? 

Oh what a thought ! [Clasping her forehead. 

Valdez. 

A thought ? even so ! mere thought ! an empty thought. 
The very week he promised his retain— 

Teresa, (abruptly.) 

Was it not then a busy joy ? to see him. 

After those three j'ears* travels > we had no fears — 

The frequent tidings, the ne’er failing letter, 

Almost endeared his absence I Yet the glaidness^ 

The tumult of our joy ! What then if now — — 

Valdez. 

0 power of youth to feed on pleasant thoughts. 

Spite of donviction I I am old and heartless 1 
Yes, I am old — I have no pleasant fancies-— 

Hectic and unrefteshed wiA rest— 

Teresa, {with great tenderness.) 

My fathet ! 

Valdez. 

The sober truth h all too much for me t 

1 see no sail which brii^ not to my mind 

The home-bound bark in which my.son was captured 
the Algerine — to perish with his captors i 
Teresa. 

Oh no ! he did not 1 

Valdez. 

Captured in sight of land I 

From ^on hill point, nay, from our castle watdirtower 

We might have seen 

Teresa. 

His capture, not his death. 
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Valdez. 

Ala«« ! how aptly thou foi^et'bt a tale 

Thou ne’er didst wish to learn ! my brave Ordonio 

Saw both the pirate and his prize go down, 

In the same storm that baffled his own .valour, 

And thus twice snatched a brother from his hopes : 

Gallant Ordonio 1 (pauses, then tenderly) O beloved Teresa, 
Would’st thou best prove thy faith to generous Alvar, 

And most dehghl his spirit, go, make thou 
His brother happy, make his aged father 
Sink to the grave in joy. 

Teresa. 

For merc/s sake 

Press me no more ! I have no power to love him. 

His proud' forbidding eye, and his dark brow. 

Chill me like dew damps of the unwholesome night : 

My lov£, a timorous and tender flower, 

Closes beneath his touch. 

Valdez. 

You wrong him, maiden! 

You wrong him, by my soul I Nor was it well 
To diameter by such unkindly phrases * 

The stir and workings of that love for you 
Which he has toiled to smother. "IVas not well, 

Nor is it grateful in you to forget 
His wounds and perilous voj-ages, and how 
With ail heroic fearlessness of danger 
He roamed the coast of Afnc for your Alvar. 

It was not well — You have moved me even to tears. 
Teresa. 

Oh pardon me, Lord Valdez I pardon me 1 
It was a foolish and ungrateful spieech, 

A most ungrateful speech : But 1 am hurried 
Beyond myself, if I but hear of one W 

Who aims to rival Alvar. Were we not 
Born in one day, like twins of the same parent? 

Nursed in one cradle ? Pardon me, my father 1 
A six years’ absence is a heavy thing. 

Yet still the hope survives^— ^ 

Valdez, (looking fanrard.) 

Hush 1 ’tis Monviedia 
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Terfsa. 

The Inquisitor ! on what new scent of blood,? 

Enter Monviedro with Alhadra. 

Monviedro. (hewing Jirst made his obeisance to Valdez and 
• Teresa.) 

Peace and the truth be with }'ou I Good my lord, 

M;* present need is with your son. [Looking fonvard. 

We have hit the time. Here comes he • Yes, 'tis he. 

Enter from the opposite side Don Ordonio. 

My Lord Cirdonio, this Moresco woman 
(Alhadra is her name) asks audience of you. 

Ordonio. 

Hail, reverend father ' wh.it may be the business ? 

Monviedro 

My lord, on strong suspicion of relapse 
To his false creed, so recently abjured. 

The secret servants of the Inquisition 
Have seized her husb.ind, and at my comm.ind 
To the supreme tribunal would have led him, 

But that he made appeal to vou, my lord, 

As surety for his soiuidness m the faith. 

Thougih lessened by experience what small tnist 
The asseverations of these Moors deserve, 

Yet still the deference to Ordonio’s name, 

Nor less the wish to prove, with what high honour 
The Holy Church regards her faithful soldiers. 

Thus far prevailed with me that 

Ordonio. 

Rei erend father, 

I am much beholden to your high opinion. 

Which so o’erpnzes my light services. [Then to Alhadra. 

1 would that 1 could serv'e you j but in truth 
Your face is new to me. 

Monviedro. 

My mind foretold me 

That such would be the event In truth. Lord Valdez, 

’Twas little probable, that Don Ordonio, 

That your illustrious son, who fought so bravely 
Some four years since to quell those rebel Moors, 

Should prove the patron of this infidel ! 

The guarantee of a Moresco's faith I 
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Now I return. 

Alhadra. 

My Lord, my husband's name 

Is Isidore. (Ordonio starts.) — ^You may remember it : 

Three years ago, three years this very week. 

You left him at Almeria. 

Monviedro. 

Pali>ably false ! 

This very week, three years ago, my lord 
(You needs must recollect it by your wound), 

You were at sea, and there engaged the pirates^ 

The murderers doubtless of your brother Alvar 1 
[Teresa looks at Monviedro with disgust and horror. Or- 
DONIo’s appearance to he collet ted from what follows. 
Monviedro. (to Valdez and pointing at Ordomo.) 

What, IS he ill, my l^rd ? how strange he looks < 

VALDf^ (angrilif.) 

You pressed upon him too abruptly, father • 

'J'hc fate of one, on whom, you know, ho doted. 

Ordonio. (starting as in sudden agitation.) 

0 Heavens • 1 9 — / doted? (then recovering himself) 

Yes • 1 doted on him. 

[Ordonio walks to the end of the stage, Valdez follows, 
soothing him. 

Teresa, (her es/e follniring Ordonio.) 

1 do not, cannot, lo\ c him. Is my heart hard ? 

Is my heart hard ^ that even now the thought 
Should force itself upon me^ — ^Yet I feel it ' 

Monviedro. 

The drops did start and stand upon his forehead ' 

I will return. In very truth, I grieve 
To have been the occision Ho ' attend me, woman ' 
Alhadra (to Teresa.) 

O gentle lady ! make the father stay. 

Until my lord recover. I am sure. 

That he will say he is my husband’s friend. 

Teresa. 

Stay, father 1 stay ! my lord will soon recover. 

Ordonio. (az they return f to Valdez.) 

Strange, that this Monviedro 

Should have the power so to distemper me ! 
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Valdez. 

Nay, 'twas an amiable weakness, son ! 

Monviedro. 

My lord, I truly grieve 

Ordonio. 

Tut ! name it not. 

A sudden seizure, father I think not of it 
As to this woman's husband, I do know him, 

I know him well, and that he is a Christian. 

Monviedro. 

I hope, my lord, your merely human pity 
Doth not prevail — 

Ordonio. 

*Tis certain that he was a catholic ; 

What changes may have hapjiened in three years, ‘ 

I cannot say j but grant me this, good father . 

Myself 1*11 sift him : if 1 find him sound. 

You’ll grant me }our authority and name 
To liberate his house. 

Monviedro. 

■V’our zeal, my lord, 

And your late merits in this holy warfare. 

Would authorize an ampler trust — ^you have it. 

Ordonio. 

1 will attend you home within an hour. 

Valdez. 

Meantime return with us and take refreshment. 

Alhadra. 

Not till my hii^band's free ! I may not do it. 

I will stay here. 

Teresa (aside.) 

Who is this Isidore ? 

Vaij>e2. 

Daughter 1 

Teresa. 

With your permission, my dear lord, 

I’ll loiter yet awhile t’enjoy the searbreeze. 

[lieunt Faldett, Monviedro, and Ordonio. 
Alhadra. 

Hah ! there he goes I a bitter curse go with him, 
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A scathing curse * 

[TVitfii, as if recollecting herself, and with a timid look, 
You hate him, don't you, lady ? 

Teres-V. (percewing that Alhadra 29 const ions she has spokrn 
imprudently.) 

Oh fear not me ! my heart is sad for you. 

Auiaura. 

These fell inquisitors ! these sons of blood ! 

As I came on, his face so maddened me, 

That ever and anon 1 clutched my dagger 
And half unsheathed it— 

'I'eresa 

JJe more calm, I pray you. 
Alhai>ra 

And as he walked .along the n.iirow 

Close by the mounuin’s cilge, ray soul grew eager : 

Twas with hard toil I made in)'self remember 
That his Familiars held my Inbes and husband. 

To have leapt upon him with a tigei’s idiinge, 

And hiirloil him dowm the rugged precipice, 

O, It had been most sweet ' 

Tlri sa. 

Hush ' hush for shame ' 

Where is yoiir woman’s heart ’ 

Aluadra. 

O gentle lady < 

You have no skill to guess my many wrongs. 

Many and strange ! besides (/ro« 2 f«//iy), 1 am a Christian, 
And Christians never pardon — ’tis their faith ! 

. 'futr-SA. 

Shame fall on those w'ho so have shown it to thee 1 

ADRA. 

I know that mciiij ’lis well he knows not me. 

Five years ago (.ind he was the prime agent), 

Five years ago the holy brethren seized me. 

Teresa. 

What might your crime be ? 

Alhaura. 

1 was a Moresco ! 

They cast me, then a young and nursing mother, 

Into a dungeon of their prison-house, 

2Z 
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Where was no bed, no Are, no ray of light, 

No touch, no sound of contort > Ttie blade air. 

It was a toil to breathe it 1 when the door. 

Slow opening at the appointed hour, disdosed 
One human countenance, the lainp*s red flame 
Cowered as it entered, and at once sunk down. 

Oh miserable ! by that lamp to see 

My infant quarrelling with the coarse hard bread 

Brought daily : for the little wretch was sickly — 

My rage haicl diied away its natural food. 

In darkness I reniamed — the dull bell counting. 

Which haply told me, that the all-cheeriflg Sun 
Was rising on our C ardon When I dozed. 

My infant’s inoanings mingled with my slumbers 
And waked me. — If you wore a mother, lady, 

I should scarce dare to tell you, that its noises 
And peevish cues so frette<i on my brain 
That I have struck the innocent babe in anger. 

Teres 

O Heaven ! it is too horrible to hear. 

Al HADRA. 

What was it then to sufler? ’Tis most right 
That such as you should hear it. — Know' you not, , 

What Nature makes you mourn, she bids you heal? 
Great Evils ask great Passions to redress them. 

And Whirlwinds fithest scatter Pestilence. 

Tfresa. , 

You were at length released ? 

Alh.sdra. 

Yes, at length 

1 1 saw the blessed arch of the whole heaven ! 

’Twas the first time my infant smiled. No more— 

For if I dw'ell upon that moment. Lady, 

A trance comes on which makes me o’er again 
AU 1 then was — my knees hang loose and drag. 

And my lip falls with such an idiot laugh, 

Tlut you would start and shudder ! 

Teresa. 

But your husband — 

Alhadra. 

A month’s imprisonment would kill him, Lady. 


1 
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'SSEXOUSS. 

Tekesa. 

Aloe, poor man * 1 

^ Alhadra 

* He hath a lion's courage, 

FdUrless in act, but fdeble m endurance , 

Tjnfit for boisterous times, with gentle heart 
He worships nature in the hill ind vdllc.>, 

Not knowing what he loves, but loves it all — 

Enter Alvar disguised as a and in Moorish garmtnts 

Ti Rr *»A 

Know you that stateh Moor? 

Aihvdra 

I know him not 

But doubt not he \s> some Moresco chiLftsin, * * 

Who hides himsdf amon^ the \lpii\ ims 

If RVKV 

The Alpuxarrib ? Does he know his danger, 

So near this seit? 

Aihvura 

< He wears the Mooiish robts too, 

As in defiance of the ro}al edict 
[Alhadra advanres to Altar, u ho has nailed to thi lad of t u 
^^itage, near tht rot is Arffa drops her viil 

Alkadra 

Galhint Moresco > an Inquisitor, 

Mouviedro, of known hiticd to our race 

Alvar {inUrrupting htr) 

You have mistaken me lamaChnstiin 
Alhadra 

He that we are plotting to Ln<»nare him 

«Speak ro nim, Lad>— none can heir you speak, 

Md Jiot beheve you mnocent of guile 

Tfri sa 4 * 

If aught enforce you to concealment, Sir-^ ^ 

Alhadra 

He trembles strangely 

r^Lor fuz/f doun ami hides his fan. in his roh 
^ Ierfsa 

See we have disturbed him 
* [aMroaiAcf nearer to hm 

I pray you think us fttends— uncowl >out laue, 
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For you seem faint, and the night breeze blows healing. 

1 pray you think us friends ! 

Alvar, {raidng his head.) 

Calm, very calm ! ■ 

"Fis all too tranquil for reality ! 

And she spoke to me with her innocent voice, 

'I'liat voice, that innocent voice ' She is no traitress 1 
TeRKSA. 

I.ct us retire, (haughtify to Alhadra. 

\They advance to the front of the Slayt\ 
Alhadra. {with scorn.) 
lie is indeed a Clircstian. 

Alvvr. (aside.) 

She dooms me dead, yet wears no mourning garment < 

Why should my brothers —wife— wear mourning garments? 
(To Teresa.) 

Your pardon, noble dame ’ that I disturbed you : 

I had just started from a frightful dream. 

Teresa 

Dreams tell but of the past, and yet, 'tis said, 

'I'hey prophes) — 

Alvar. 

The l*ast lives o’er again 
In its e/Tects, and to the guilt} spiiit 
'J'lie e\ er-irowniiig Present is ns image. 

Teres^v. 

Traitress 1 (then aside.) 

^\liat sudden spell o'ermasters me ? 

Why seeks he me, shuniimg the Moorish woman ? 

[7V*ma looks round uneast/y, hut gradually becomes attenhvt 
as Alvar proceeds in the neil speeih. 

Alvar 

I dreamt I had a fiiend, on whom I leant 
With blindest trust, and a betrothed maid, 

^Vhom I was wont to call not mine, but me ; 

For mine own self seemed nothing, lacking her. 

This maid so idolized that trusted fiiend 
Dishonoured in my absence, soul and body ! 

Fear, following guilt, tempt^ to blacker guilt. 

And murderers were suborned against my life. 

But by my looks, and most impassioned words, 
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I roused the virtues that are dead in no man, 

Even in the assassins’ hearts ' they made their terms, 

And thanked me for redeeming them from murder. 
Alhadra. 

You arc lost in thought : hear him no more, sweet Lady ! 
Teresa. 

From mom to night I am myself a dreamer, 

And slight things bring on me the idle mood 1 
Well, sir, what happened then ? 

Alvar. 

On a rude rock, 

A rock, methoiight, fast by a grove of firs. 

Whose thready leaves to the low-breathing gale * 

Made a soft sound most like the distant ocean, 

1 stayed, as though the hour of death were passed, 

And I were silting in the world of spirits — 

For all things seemed unreal ' There I sate — 

The dews fell clammy, and the night descended, 

Black, sultry, close ! and ere the midnight hour 
A storm came on, mingling all sounds of fear. 

That woods, and sky, and mountains, seemed one havock. 
j The second flash of lightning showed a tree, 

( Hard by me, newly scathed. 1 rose tumultuous ; 

! My soul worked high, I liared my head to the storm, 

I And with loud voice and clamorous agony 

Kneeling 1 prayed to the great Spirit that made me. 
Frayed, that Remorse might fasten on their hearts. 

And cling with poisonous tooth, inextricable 
As the gored lion's Lite / 

Teresa, (shuddering.) 

A fearful curse 1 
Alhadra. (, fiercely.) 

But dreamt you not that 3 rou returned and killed them ? 
Dreamt you of no revenge ? 

Alvar, (hu voice trembling, and in tones qf deep distress.) 

She would have died. 

Died in her guilt — perchance by her own hands 1 
And bending o’er her self-inflicted wounds, 

I might have met the evil glance of frenzy. 

And leapt myself mto an unblest grave 1 
I prayed fbr the punishment that cleanses hearts : 
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For still I loved her 1 

Alhadra. 

And you dreamt all this ? 

Teresa. 

My soul is full of visions all as wild ! 

Alhauka. 

There’s no room in this heart for puling love tales. 

Teresa. up her veilt and advances to Alvar,) 
Stranger^ farewell 1 I guess not who you are, 

Nor why you so addressed your tale to me. 

Your mien is noble, and I own, perplexed me 
With obscure memory of something past, 

Which atill escaped my efforts, or presented 
I Tricks of a fancy i)ampL:ed with long wishing. 

If, as It sometimes happens, our lude startling 
Whilst your full heart was shaping out its dream. 

Drove you to tins, your not ungentle ivildness — 

You have my sympathy, and so farewell ! 

But if some undisco>cre(l ivrongs oppress you. 

And you need strength to drag them into light. 

The generous Valdez, and my Lord Ordonio, 
t Have arm and will to aid a noble sufferer, 

1 Nor shall you s\ant my favourable pleading, 

r ^Exeunt Teresa and Alhadra. 

t Alvar, {atone.) 

[ ’Tis strange » It cannot be my l-ord Ordonio I 

g Her Lord Onlonio • Nay, I will not do it 1 

I cursed him once — and one curse is enough I 
How sad she looked, caiiu pale ' but not like guilt — 

And her calm tones — sweet as a song of mercy I 
If the bad spirit retained his angel’s voice. 

Hell scarce were Hell. And why not innocent? 

"Who meant to murder me, might well cheat her? 

But ere she married him, he had stained her honour. 

All 1 there I am hampered. What if this were a iie 
Framed by the assassin ? Who should tell it him. 

If it were truth ? Ordonio would not tell him. 

Yet why one he ? all else, I know, was truth. 

No start, no jealousy* of stining conscience I 
And she referred to me— fondly, methought 1 
Could she walk here if she had been a traitress ? 
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Here where we played together in our childhood ? 

Here where we plighted vows? where her cold cheek 
Received my last kiss, when with suppressed feelings 
She had fainted in my arms? It cannot be ! 

Tis not in nature i I will die believing, 

That I shall meet her where no evil is, 

No treachery, ao aip dashed from the lips. 

* I’ll haunt this scene no more I live she in peace I 
Her husband — ay, her hinhand / May this angel 
New mould his cankered heart * Assist me. Heaven, 

That I may pray for my poor guilty ^brother. [Exi 


ACT II.— SCENE I. 

A wild and mountainous Country. Ordonio and Isidore arc 
discoveritdf supposed at a little distance Jrom Isidore’s house. 

Ordonio. 

Here w’C may stop • your house distinct in viciv. 

Yet we secured from listeners. 

Isidore. 

Now indeed 

My house ! and it looks cheerful as the clusters 
Basking in sunshine on yon viiie-clad rock, 

That over-brows it ! Patron ' Friend ! Preserver ' — 
Thrice have you saved my life Once in the battle 
You gave it me : next rescued me from suicide 
When for my follies I was made to wander. 

With mouths to feed, and not a morsel for them : 

Now, but for you, a dungeon s slimy stones 
Had been my bed and pillow. 

Ordonio. 

Good Isidore 1 

Why this to me? It is enough, you know it. 

Isidore, 

A common trick oT Gratitude, my lord. 

Seeking to ease her own full heart 
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ORDONia 

Enough ! 

A debt repaid ceases to be a debt. 

You have it in your power to serve me greatly. 

Isidore. 

And how, my lord ? I pray you to name the thing. 

1 would climb up an ice-glazed predptte • 

To pluck a weed you fancied ! 

Ordonio {with embarrassment and hesiteUion.) 

Why — that — Lady — 

Isidore 

'Tis now three years, my lord, since last I saw you : 

Have you a son, my loid? 

OlOtONlO. 

O miserable — [ojn/t*. 

Isidore ! you are a man, and know mankind. 

I told you what I wished — now for the truth — 

She loved the man you kiUed. 

Isidore, {looking a> suddenly alarmed.) 

You jest, my lord ? 
Ordonio. 

And till his death is piovcd she will not wed me. 

Isidore. 

You sport with me, my loni ? 

Ordonio 

Come, come I this foolery 
Lives only in thy looks, thy heart disowns it 1 
Isidore. 

I can bear this, and an> thing more grievous 
From you, my lord — but how can I serve you here ? 
Ordonio. 

Why you can utter with a solemn gesture 
Oracular sentences of deep no-meaning, 

Wear a quaint garment, make mysteaous antics — 

Isidore. 

I am dull, my lord ! I do not comprehend you. 

Ordonio. 

In blunt terms, you can play the sorcerer. 

She hath no faith in Holy Church, 'lis true : 

Her lover schooled her in some newer nonsense I 
Yet still a tale of spirits-works upon her. 
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She IS a lone enthuVast, sensitive, I 

Shivers, and cannot keep the tears in her eye : 

And such do love the marvellous too well 
Not to believe it. We will wind up her fancy 
With a strange music, that she knows not of — 

With fumes of frankincense, and mummer}'. 

Then leave, as one sure token of his death. 

That portrait, which from off the dead man’s neck 
1 bade thee lake, the trophy of thy conquest. 

Isidore. 

Will that be a sure sign ? 

Ordonio. 

Beyond suspicion. . 

Fondly caressing him, her favoured lover 

(By some base spell he had bewitched her senses). 

She whispered such dark fears of Tne forsooth. 

As made this heart pour gall into my veins. 

I And as she coyly bound it round his neck 

She made him promise silence , and now holds * 

I'he secret of the cxKstence of this portrait 
I Known only to her lover and herself, 

j But I had traced her, stolen unnoticed on them, 

I And unsuspected saw and heard the whole. i 

Isidore. I 

But now 1 should have cursed the man who told me 
You could ask aught, my lord, and I refuse — * 

But this I cannot do. 

Ordonio. 

Where lies your scruple ? 

Isidore, {with stammering .) 

Why — why, my lord 1 
You know you told me that the lady loved you. 

Had loved you with incautious tenderness ; 

That if the young man, her betrothed husband, 

Returned, yourself, and she, and the honour of both 
Must perish. Now, though with no tenderer scruples • 
Than those which being native to the heart, 

Than those, my lord, which merely being a man — 

Ordonio. {aloud, though to express his contempt he speaks in ^he 
third person). 

This Fellow is a Mao— he kiUea for hire 
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One whom he knew not, yet has teftder scruples i ' 

[Then turning to Isidore. 

These doubts, these fears, thy whine, thy stammering — 
Fish, fool 1 thou blunder’st through die book of guilt, 
Spelling thy villainy. 

Isidore. 

My lord — my lord, 

I can bear much — ^j'es, very much from you I 
But tl ere*s a point where sufferance is meanness ; 

I am no villain-^nevcr killed for hire — 

My gratitude — 

Ordonio. 

O ay — our gratitude 1 

'Twas a wcll-sounding wi»rd^ — what have you done with it? 
Isidore. 

Who proffers his past favours for my virtue — 

Ordonio. {wtth litter scorn.) 

Virtue 


' Isidore. 

Tries to o’errcacli me — is a very sharper, 

And should not speak of giatitude, my lord. 

I knew not 'twas >our brother • 

Ordonio. {alarmed) 

And who told you ? 

Isidore 

He Mmself told me. 

Ordonio. 

Ha 1 you talked with him I 
And those, the two Moresrocs who were with you ? 
Isidore. 

Both fell in a night brawl at Malaga. 

Ordonio. {m a low voice.) 

My brother — 

Isidore. 

Yes, my lord, I could not tell you ! 

I thrust away the thought — ^it drove me wild. 

But listen to me now — I pray you liste n— 
ORDONia 

Villain I no more. I’ll hear no mqfc of it 
Isidore. 

My lord, it much imports your future safety 
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Tliat YOU should hear it 

Ordonio. {turning qff from Isidore,) 

Am not / a Man ? 

'Tis as it should be ! tut — the deed itself 
Was idle, and these after-pangs still idler ! 

Isidore. 

We met him in the very place you mentioned, 

Haid by a grove of firs — 

Ordonio. 

Enough — ertough^ 
Tsiiiorf. 

He fought us valiantly, and wounded all ; 

In fine, compelled a parley. • 

Ordonio. {sighing, as if lost in thought,) 

All dr ! brother ! 
Isidore.* 

He offered me his purse — 

Ordonio. (u'ith eager suspicion ) 

Yes? 

Isidore, (indignantli/.) 

Ye.s — I spumed it — 

He promised us I know not what — m \ain ! 

Then with a look and voice that overawed me, 

He said, Wiiat mean you, friends ? ^ My life is dear : 

I have a brother and a iiromised w'ife, 

Who make life dear to me — and if I fall. 

That brother will roam earth and hell for vengeance. 
There was a likeness in his face to yours : 

1 asked his brother’s name : he said — Ordonio, 

Son of Lord Valdez ' I had w’ell nigh fainted. 

At length I said (if that indeed I said it. 

And that no Spirit made my tongue its organ), 

That woman is dishonoured by that brother. 

And he the man who sent us to destroy you. 

He drove a thrust at me in rage. I told him. 

He wore her portrait round his neck. He looked 
As he had been made of the rock that propt his back- 
Ay, just as you look now — only less ghastly 1 
At lei^th recovering from his trance, he threw 
His sword away, and bade us take his life, 

It was not worth his keeping. 
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Ordonio. 

And you killed him ? 

• 6h blood-hounds ! may eternal wrath flame round you ! 

He was his Maker's Image undefaced ! [a pause. 

It seizes me — ^by Hell I n't!! go on ! 

What — would’st thou stop, man ? thy pale looks won't save 
thee ! [a pause. 

Oh cold— cold— cold ! shot through with icy cold 1 
IsinoRE. {aside.) 

Were he alive he had returned ere now. 

The consequence the same — dead through his plotting ' 
Ordonio. 

! O this unutterable dying away — ^liere — 

i 'lliis sickness of the heart . [a pause. 

What if I went 

; And lived in a hollow tomb, and fed on weeds ? 

I Ay ! that’s the road to heaven ! O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

! [a paufr. 
\Vhat have I done but that which nature destined, • 

Or the blind elements stirred up within me? 

1 If good were meant, why were w*e made these Beings ? 

And if not meant — 

Isidore. 

You are disturbed, my lord ! 

Ordonio. (starts, lookf at him wildly ; then, ajter a pause, during 
which his features are fori^ vito a smile.) 

A gast of the soul 1 I'faith, it overset me. 

O 'twas all folly — all ' idle as laughter ! * 

Now, Isidore ! I swear that thou shalt aid me. 

Isidore, (m a low voice.) 

I’ll perish first ! 

Ordonio. 

What dost thou mutter of? 

Isidore 

Some of your servants know me, I am certain. 

Ordonio. 

There's some sense in that scruple ; but well mask you. 
Isidore. 

# The 3 r’ll know my gait : but stay ! lost night I watched 
A stranger near the ruin m the wood, 

Who as it seemed was gathermg herte and wild-Aowers. 
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1 had followed him at distance, seen him scale 
Its western wall, and by an easier entrance 
Stol’n after him unnoticed. There I marked, 

That mid the chequer-work of light and shade 
With curious choice he plucked no other flowers, 

But those on which the moonlight fell : and once 
I heard him muttering o'er the plant. A Wizard — 
Some gaunt slave prowling here for dark employment. 
Oroonio. 

Doubtless you question’d him ? 

Isidore. 

'Twas my intention, 

Having first traced him homeward to his haunt 
But lo ' the stern DominiiMn, whose sjnes " 

Lurk everywhere, already (as it seemed) 

Had given commission to Ins apt familiar 
To seek and sound the Moor, who now returning, 
Was by this trusty agent sto]iped midway. 

1, dreading fresh suspicion if found near him 
In that lone place, again t oncealed myself : 

Yet within heaiing So the Moor was questioned, 
And in your name, as loid of this domain, 

Proudly he answered. ‘Say to the Lord Ordonio, 

* He that can bring the dead to life again ' ’ 

Uruonio. 

A strange reply ! 

ISHIORC. 

Ay, all of him is strange. 

He called himself a CiiiislLin, }et he wears 
The Moorish robes, as if he courted death. 

Ordonio. 

Where does this wizard live ? 

Isidore, {pointing to the distant e.) 

You see that brooklet ’ 

Trace its course backw'ard . through a narrow opening 
It leads you to the place. 

Ordonio. 

How shall I know it? 
Isidore. 

You cannot err. It is a small green dell 
Built all around with high offsloplng hills. 
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And from its shape our peasants aptly call it 
The Giant’s Cradle. There’s a lake in the midst, 

And round its banks tall wood that branches over, 

And makes a kind of faeiy forest grow 
Down in the water. At the further end 
A puny cataract falls on the lake \ 

And there, a curious sight ! you see its shadow 
For ever culling, like a wreath of smoke. 

Up through the foliage of those faery trees. 

His cot stands opposite. You cannot miss it. 

Ordonio. (in retiring stops suddenly at the edge of the si riic, 

and then turning round to Isidore!) | 

Ha ! — Who lurks there ? Have we been overheard ? j 

There where the smooth h gh wall of slate-rock glitteis | 

Isidore. 

’Neath those tall stones, which propping each the other. 

Form a mock portal w'lth their pointed arch ? 

Pardon my smiles ? ’Tis a poor Idiot Boy, 

Who sits in the Sun, and twirls a Bough about. 

His weak eyes seethed in most unmeaning tears. 

And so he sits, swaiiiig Ins lone-hkc Head, 

And staring at his Bough fiom Morn to Sun-set 



Sce-saw’s his Voice in inarticulate Noises. 

Ordonio. 

Tis well ' and now for this same Wuord's Lair. 

Isidore. 

Some three strides up the hill, a mountain ash, 

Stretches its lower boughs and scarlet clusters 
O’er the old thatch 

Ordonio 

1 shall not fail to find it. 

[Exeunt Oidouin and fsidoie. 
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SCENE II. 

The inside of a Cottage, around which flowers and plants of various 
kinds are seen. Discovers Alvar, Zulimez, and Alhadra, as on the 
point of leaving. 

Alhadra. (addressing Alvar.) 

Farewell then ' and though many thoughts perplex me, 

Aught evil or ignoble never can I 

Suspect of thee ! If what thou seem'st thou art, 

ITie oppressed brethren of thy blood have need , 

Of such a leader. 

Alvar. 

Nobly-minded woman ' 

Long tipe against oppression have I fought, 

And for the native liberty of faith 

Have bled and suffered bonds. Of this be certain : 

Tlsie, as he courses onward, still unrolls 
The volume of Concealment In the Future, 

As in the optician’s glassy cylinder. 

The indistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim Past collect and .shape themselves, 

Upstartmg m their own completed image 
To score or to reward. 

I sought the guilty. 

And what I sought I found * but ere the spear 
Flew from my hand, there rose an angel form 
Betwixt me and my aim. With baffled purpose, 

To the Avenger I leave Vengeance, and depart ! 

Whate’er betide, if aught my arm may aid. 

Or power protect, my word is pledged to thee : 

For many are thy wrongs, and thy soul noble. 

Once more farewell. [Exit Alhadra. 

Yes, to the Belgic states 

We will return. These robes, this stained complexion, 

Akin to falsehood, weigh upon my spirit. 

Whate’er befafl us, the heroic Maurice 
Will grant us an asylum, in remembrance 
Of our past services. 
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ZULIMEZ. 

And all the wealth, power, influence which is yours, 

You let a murderer hold ? 

Alvar. 

O faithful Zu^mez I 

That my return involved Ordonio's death, 

I trust, would give me an iinmingled pang. 

Yet bearable : — ^but when 1 see my father 
Strewing his scant grey hairs, e’en on the ground, 

Which soon must be his grave, and my Tekbsa~>- 
Hcr husband proved a'munlcrcr, and htr infants 
Hu infants— [xior Tlri-.'sa • — all would pensh. 

All pensh — ^all ! and I (nay bear with me) 

Could not survive the • omplicatcd rum ! 

ZuLlML/. (much affWti»d.) 

Nay now ' I have distressed you — you well know, 

I ne’er will quit your fortunes. True, ’tis tiresome ' 

You are a painter,* one of many fancies ’ 

You c,in call up past deetls, and make them live 
On the blank canvas , and each little herb, 

That grows on mountain bleak, or ungled foiest. 

You have learnt to name 

Haik ’ heard you not some footsteps ? 

I Alvar. 

I What if it were my brother coming onwards ? 

! 1 sent a most mysterious message to him. 

* • . Enter Ordovio. 

s Alvar, {itarting.) 

I It is he ' 

I , Ordonio. (to Jnmseff qa he enters.) 

If 1 distinguished right her gait and stature, 

I It was the Moonah W'oman, Isidore’s wife, 

i That passed me as I entered. A lit taper, 

> In the night air, doth not more naturally 

I Attract the night flies round it, than a conjurer 

t Draws round him the whole felnale neighbourhood. 

* [Addressing Alvar, 

i You know my name, I guess, if not my ^ison. 


Vide Appendix. 
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I am Ordonio, son of the Lord Valdez. 

Alvar, (with deep emotam.) . 

The Son of Valdez 1 

Ordtmh walks leimrely round the room, and looks aitentisuely 
' ^ at the plants. 

ZuLiMEZ. (to Alvar.) 

Wliy what ails you now ? 

How your hand trembles ! Alvar, speak 1 what wish you ? 
Alvar. 

To fall upon his neck and weep forgiveness > 

ORiiONio. (returning t and aloud ) 

Plucked in the moonlight from a mined abbey — 

Those only, which the pale rays visited ! • 

O the unintelligible power of weeds, , 

When a few odd prayers have been muttered o’er them . 
Then thejiwork miracles < I warrant you, 

There’s not a leaf but underneath it lurks 
Some serviceable imp. 

There’s one of you 
Hath sent me a strange message. 

Alvar. 

I am he. 

Oroonio. 

AVith you, then, I am to sjieak ; 

{Haughtily waving his hand to Zuliine%.) 

And mark you, alone. [Ejcit Zu/mez. 

* He that can bring the dead to life again ! ’ — , * 

Such was your message, sir ! You are no dullard, 

But one that stnps the outward rind of things I 
Alvar. 

’Tis fabled there are fruits with tempting rinds. 

That are all dust and rottenness within. 

Would'st thou 1 should stnp such ? 

Ordonio. 

. Thou quibbling fool, 

What dost thou mean ? ^ink’st thou 1 journey^ hither. 
To sport with thee ? 

* Alvar. 

O no, my lord 1 to sport 
Best suits the gaiety of innocence. 

*3 
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Okdonio. (askle.) 

0 what a thing is man ! the wisest heart 
A fool ! a fool that laughs at its own folly, 

Yet still a fool I [L^ks round the cottage. 

You are poor ! 

Alvar. 

What follows thence ? 

Ordoxio. 

That you would fain be rithcr. 

The Inquisition, too — You comprehend me ? 

You are poor, in peril. I have wealth and power, 

Can quench the flames, and cure your poverty : 

And for the boon I ask of }ou but this. 

That you should serve me — once — for a few hours. * ^ 

Alv\r. (soiemnhf ) 

Thou art the son of Valdc/ * would to Heaven 
'fhat 1 could truly and for ever serve thee. 

' Ordoxio. 

The slave begins lo soften. Law/A* 

You are, my friend, 

* He that can bring the dead lo life again.* 

Na]^, no defence to me ' The holy brethren 
Uelicv^ these Giluiiinies — I know thee better. 

(then with great httemew.) 

Thou art a man, and .I'l a man I’ll trust thee ' 

Alvar, (amle.) 

JjJtas I this hollow mirth — Declare your business. 

Ordoxio. 

1 love a lady, and she w'ould love me 
But for an idle and fan(a^tlc scruple 
Have you no servants here, no listeners ? 

[Ordonio Ateps to the door. 

Alvar. 

What, faithless too ? False to his angel wife ? 

To such a wife? Well roight*^t thou look so wan, 

Ill-starred Teresa Wretch ! my softer soul 

Is passed away, and I will probe his con|cience 1 
Ordoxio. 

In truth this lady loved another man, 

But he has perished. 




REMORSE. 


Alvar. 

What ! you killed him? hey? 

Ordonio. 

I’ll dash thee to the earth, if thou but think'st it ! 

Insolent slave ' how dar’dst thou — 

\Turns abruptly from Alvar, and then to himself. 

Why ! what’s this ? 

Twas idiotcy I I’ll lie m)rself to an aspen, 

And wear a fool’s cap — 

Alvar, (watching hh agitation.) 

Fare thee well — 

I pity tliee, Ordonio, even to anguish. [Alvar ii retiring. 

Ordonio. (having recovered himself) 

Ho I [tailing to Alvar. 

' Alvar. 

Be brief, what wish you ? 

Ordonio. 

You arc deep at bartering — You charge yourself 
At a round aiim. Come, come, 1 sjuke unwisely. 

Alvar. 

I listen to ) ou. 

Ordonio. 

In a sudden tempest, 

Did Alvar perish — he, I mean — the lover — 

The fellow 

Alvar. . 

Nay, s])eak out ! 'twill case your heart 
To call him villain ' — Why stand’s! thou aghast? 

Men think it natural to hate their rivals. 

Ordonio. (ln^itating) 

Now, till she knows him dead, she will not wed me. 

Alvar, (with eager vehemence.) 

Are you not wedded then ? Merciful Heaven I 
Not wedded to Teresa ? 

- Ordonio. 

Why what ails thee ? ^ 

Wliat, art thou mad ? why look’st thou upward so ? 

Dost pray to Lucifer, Frmce of the Air ? 
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Alvar, {reedlectvtg himself.) 

Proceed, I shall be silent * 

[Alvar sits, and leaning on the table, hides his face. 
^ Ordonio. 

* To Terem ^ 

Politic wizard ! ere j'ou sent that message, 

You had conned your lesson, made yourself proficient 
In all my fortunes. Hah > you prophesied ' 

A golden crop I Wellf you have not mistaken— 

Be faitliful to me and I’ll pay thee nobly. 

Alvar, (lijtuig up his head.) 

Well ! and this lady ' 

Ordonio. 

If we could make her < ertam of his death. 

She needs must wed me. Kre her lover left her, 

She tied a little portrait round his neck. 

Entreating him to wear it 

Alvar, (sighing.) 

Yes ' he did so I 
Ordonio. 

Why no : he was afraid of acculents. 

Of robbenes, and shipwrecks, and the like. 

In secrecy he gave it me to keep, 

Till his return. 

Alv4R. 

What ! he was your friend then ? 

Ordonio. (wound&i and embafrased.) 

* 1 was his friend. — 

Now that he gave it me, 

This lady knows not You are a mighty wizSrd — 

Call call the dead man up — he will not come — 

He is in heavAi then — there you have no influence. 

Still there are tokens— and your imps ma^ bring you 
Samething he wore about him when he died. 

And when the smoke of the incense on the altar 
Is passed, your spirits will have left this picture. 

What say you now ? 

, Alvar, {t^er a pause.) 

' * Ordcnio, 1 will do it 

Ordonio. 

We'll hazard no delay. Be it to-night, 
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In the early evening. Ask for the Lord Valdez. 

1 will prepare him. Music too, and incense 
(For I have arranged it — Music, Altar, Incense), 

All shall be ready. Here is this same picture 

And here, what )'Ou will value more, a purse. * 

Come early for your magic ceremonies. 

Alvar. 

I will not fail to meet you. 

Ordonio. 

Till next we meet, fare\v’ell ! [Exit Ordanm. 

Alvar, {alone, indignantly Jlings the purse away and gasses 
passionately at the portrait.) 

And 1 did curse thee ? 

At midnight ? on my knees ? and 1 believed 
Thee perjured, thee a traitress ? Thee dishonoured ? 

0 blind and credulous fool i O guilt of folly ! 

Should not thy inarticulate Fondnesses, 

Thy Infant Loves — should not thy Maiden Vows 
Have come upon my heart ? And this sweet Image 
Tied round my neck with many a chaste endearment, 

And thrilling hands, that made me weep and tremble— 
Ah, coward dupe ' to yield it to the niiscjreant, 

^Vho spake pollution of thee • barter for Life ^ 

This farewell Pledge, which with impassioned Vow 

1 had sworn that 1 would grasp — ev’n m my Death>pang ! 

I am unworthy of thy love, Teresa, 

Of that unearthly smile upon those lips, 

Which ever smiled on me 1 Yet do not scorn me — 

I lisped thy name, ere 1 had learnt my mother’s. 

Dear Portrait ! rescued from a traitor’s keeping, 

I will not now profane tliee, holy Image, ^ 

To a dark trick. That worst bad man shall find . 

A picture, which will wake the hell within him, 

And rouse a fiery whirlwind m his consaence. 
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ACT III.— SCENE 1. 

A Hall of Armomy^ uith an Altar at the lath of' the Stage. 
Sujl Music J/om an Insttumtnt of Glass ot Steel 

Valdez, Oruonio, and Alvar m a Sonenr’s roll, are dmoiertd. 

OJvDOMO. 

This was too melancholy, 1 alhcr. 

Vat Di z 

Nay, 

My AKar loved sad niiisu liom a child. 

Once he w is lost , ind .dtci v\t iry scirch 
We found him in an open pUcc in the wood, 

To which spot he hid loliowcd a blind boy, 

Who breathed into i pi^ie rjt syc imore 

Some stian^ely moMn,; notes ind these, he sud, 

Were taught him in i dieiiii Jlim we Inst siw 
Stretched on the btoad toj) of a sunny heath-bank • 

And lower down poor aViv \i , last asleep. 

His head upon the lilind bo\ s do^. It pleased me 
lo mark how he hid fastened lound the ])ipe 
A silver toy his gram Urn had late e,iven him 
Methinks 1 see Jura now as he then looked — 

Even so ' —He hid oiitgiown his mfuiit dress, 

' 'iel still he wore it. 

An \K. 

My tears must not flowr i 
I must not clasp his knees, and riy, My father 1 

■t Enttr T£R1s\, and AtUndants. 

liRtSA. 

Lord Valdez, you have asked my presence here. 

And 1 submit , hut (Heaven bear witness for me) 

My heart approves it not 1 ’tis mockery. 

ORDONIOk 

Beheve you then no preternatural influence ? 

Beheve you not that spints throng around us ? 
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TrRFSA 

Say rather thit I ha\e imigined it 

A possible thini; and it has sootl ed my soul 

As other fancies have but neer seduced me • 

To traffac vvith the blick and frenzied hope 

That the de id hear the \oice of witch or wizard 

{lo Ah ar) Strangei I mourn and blush to see you here, 

On such emplo>mtiU ' rtith for other thoughts . 

I left >otl 

OrniMO {a\ide) 

Ha ' he his been tim^ eiiiv with her? 

Vi\ \i 

0 hi^ souled Miidcn ind mo-c deir to me • 

Ihon suits the Stran ; s nime — ' 

I swear to thee 

,I will uncoier ill ni cealrd ^iiilt j 

Doubt, but decide not St iid le from the altir 

[//<rc a strain if f t u is k it i from Lihind tiu t 
Vn \i 

W ith no irreserent sou e or uncouth charm 

1 call up the Dej arted 

Sr 111 of Miir » 

Heir our soft suit iiid heed ni\ mil I i spell 
So maj the Gates ot I in list uni me 1 
Cease th> swilt toils Sin e hail} thou art one 
01 that innumerable c oin[ in} 
ho in broad c ircle I v ler than the ninbow, 

(jirdle this ruunil e irtli in i d zz) ni tion 
W ith noise too la t in 1 < onstint to be heard 
h idlest unheard 1 c i oh, le niimbetless ^ 

\nd rapid Iriiellcis whit tir unstunned j 

Vrh It sense unmid kne I mijit be ir up i^iinst j 

The rushing of } our e 011^1 eg it i wii^s? [Musu « 

Even now }Our luing wheel turns oer m> head I * 

[^/icnc exprfysiu if the moitmtnh and that full n 

Ye, du> }e pass, toss hie,h the desert sands, 
lhat roar and whiten like a burst ot waters, 

A sweet appearance bu^ a dread illusion 
To the parched caruon that roams b> night* 

And >e build up on the becalmed wa\es 
That whirling pillar, which irom Earth to Heaven 
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Stands vast» and moves in blackness I Ye too split 
, The ice mount I and with fragments many and huge 
Temi^st the new-thawed sea, whose sudden gulphs 
Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff I 
Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye dance, 

Till from the blue swoln Corse the Soul toils out, 

And joins your mighty Army. 

[ Here behind the scenes a voice sings the three wvrds, * Hear, 
Sweet Spint* 

. Soul of Alvar ! 

Hear the mild spell, and tempt no blacker Charm ! 

By sighs unquiet,' and the sickly pang 
Of a half dead, yet still undying Hope, 

Pass visible before our luortal sense * 

So shall the Church’s cleansing ntes be thine, 

Her knells and masses that redeem the Dead ! 


Behmd the Scenes, accompanied ly the same Instrument as before. 

Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 

Lest a blacker ('haini compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep long lingenng knell. 

And at evening evermoie, 

In a Chapel on the shore, 

Shall the Chaunters sad and saintly, 

Yellow t'lpers burning faintly. 

Doleful Masses ebaunt for thee. 

Miserere Domine ! 

Hark ! tht cadence dies away 
On the yellow, moonlight sea : 

The boatmeii rest their oars and say, 

Miserere Domme 1 [A long pause. 

Ordonio. 

The innocent obey nor charm nor spell I 
My brother is in heaven. Tho|^ sainted spirit. 

Burst on our sight, a passing visitant I 

Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see theey 

O ’twere a joy to rae 1 ' 
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Alvail . 

A joy to thte I 

What if thou heard’st him now ? What if his spirit 
Re-entered it? cold corse^ and came upon thee 
With many a stab from many a murderer’s poniard ? 

What if. (his stedfast Eye still beaming Pity 
And Brother's love) he turned his head aside, 

Lest he should look at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of Penitence? 

Valdez. 

These are unholy fancies ' 

Ordonio. {struggling with hu feelings .) 

Yes, my father, 

He is in Heaven ! 

Alvar, {still to Ordonio.) 

But what if he had a brother. 

Who had lived even so, that at his d>'ing hour, 

The name of heaven would have convulsed his £u:e^ 

More than the death-pang ? 

Valdez. 

Idly prating man ! 

Thou hast guessed ill : Don Alvar’s only brother 
Stands here before thee — a father’s blessing on him ! 

He IS most virtuous. 

Alvar, (still to Ordonw.) 

What, if his very virtues 

Had pampered his swoln heart and made him proud ? 

And what if Pnde had diijicd him into guilt ? 

Yet still he stalked a self-created God, 

Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning ; 

And one that at his Mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness ? 

Young Lord ! I tell thee that there are such Beings — 

Yea, and it gives fierce merruiient to the damned 
To see these most proud men, that loathe mankind, 

At every stir and buzz of coward conscience, 

Trick, cant, and lie, most whinmg hypocrites 1 

Away, away 1 Now let me hear more music. [Music again. 

* Teresa. 

Tis strange, I tremble at my own conjectures 1 
But whatsoe’er it mean, I dare no longer 
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Be present at these lawless m>'steries, 

This dark Provoking of the Hidden Powers I 
Already I affront — if not high Heaven — 

Yet Alvar’s Memory I — Hark • I make appeal 

Against the unholy ntc, and hasten hence 

Ta bend before a Lawful Shrine, and seek 

That voice which whispers, when the still Heart listens, 

Comfort and faithful Hope ! Let us retire. 

Alvar (/o Teresa anxiously.) 

O full of faith and guileless love, thy Spirit 
Still prompts thee wisely. Let the i)angs of guilt 
Surpnse the guilty . thou art innocent ! ^ 

[Eieunt Teresa and Attendant 
{Mu\tt as I'tfote.) 

The spell is muttered — Come, thou wandering Shape, 

Who own’st no Master in a human eye, 

AVhate’er be this man’s doom, fair be it, or foul. 

If he be dead, O come ' and bring with thcc 
That which he grasped in death ! But if he live. 

Some token of his obsc ure perilous life. 

yrhe whole Music clashes into a Chorus, 

CHORUS 

Wandering Demons hear the spell I 
I-est a blacker chann coin[>el — 

\The intense on the altar lakes Jire suddenly, and an illumin 
ated picture of Alvar s assassination is discovered, and hau 
ing remained a Jew seconds » then hidden I y ascendingjiames. 

Ordonio. {starting in great agitation ) * 

Duped ! duped • duped ' —the traitor Isidore ' 

[At this instant the doors are forced open, Monviedro and the 
familiars of the Inquisition, servants, enter and Jill the 
§tage, 

MONVlEDRa 

First seize the sorcerer ! suffer him not to speak ! 

The holy judges of the Inquisition 
Shall hear his first words. — Ix>ok you pale. Lord Valdez? 
Plain evidence have we here of most foul sorcery 
There is a dungeon underneath this castle, 

And as you hope for mild interpretation, 

Surrender instantly the keys and charge of it 


I 
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Ordonxo. (recovering Jumtelf as^fnm stupor ^ to servants.) 

Why haste you not ? Off witli him to the dungeon > 

‘ [All rush out in tumult. 


SCENE 11. ^ 

Interior of a Chapel, uilh painted IVindows. 

Entei Teresa. 

When first 1 entered this pure spot, forebodings 
Pressed heavy on my heart but as I knel^ 

Such calm unwontccl bliss p<)ss<*ssed my spirit, 

A trance so c low Hess, that those sounds, hard by, ■ 

Of trampling uproar fell u])on mine ear 
As alien and unnoticed as the rain-stonn 
Beats on the roof of some fair banr]uet-room, 

■Willie sweetest melodies are warbling ( 

Enter Vai.dez. j 

VALDfiZ 

Ye pitying saints, forgi\e a father’s blindness. 

And extricate us from this net of peril ? 

'flRh^A. 

W’ho wakes anew ray fears, ami speaks of penl ? 

V\Lniz 

O best Teresa, wisely wert thou jirompted I 
This was no feat of mortal agency ! 

That picture — Oh, that picture tells me all 1 
.With a flash of light it came, in flames it vanished. 

Self-kindled, self-consumed bright as thy Lite, [ 

Sudden and unexpected as thy Pate, j 

Alvar I My Son ' My Son > — The Inquisitor — j 

Teresa. I 

Torture me not ! But Alvar — Oh, of Alvar? 

Valdez. 

How often would He plead for these Morescoes ' 

The brood accurst 1 remorseless, coward murderers ! 

Terfsa. { u ' UtUy .) 

So ? so ? — I comprehend you — he is 

Valdez, (wdh averted countenance.) 

He IS no more I 
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Teresa. 

O soirow ! that a Father's Voice should say this, 

A Father's Heart believe it 1 

Valdez. 

A worse sorrow 

Are Fancy's wild Hopes to a heart despairing I 
Teresa. 

These rays that slant in through those gorgeous windows, , 
From yon bright orb— though coloured as they pass, 

Are they not Light ? — Even so that voice, Lo^ Valdez !| 
Whieh whispers to my soul, though haply varied 
By many a Fancy, many a wishful Hope, 

Speaks yet the Truth : and Alvar lives for me ! < 

Valdez. 

Yes, for three wasting years, thus and no other. 

He has lived for thee — a spirit for thy spirit I 
My child, we must not give religious faith 
To every voice which makes the heart a listener 
To its own wish. 

Teresa. 

I breathe«l to the Unerring 
Permitted prayers. Must those remain unanswered, 

Yet impious Sorcery, that holds no commune 
Save with the lying spirit, claim belief? 

Valdez. 

O not to-day, not now for the first time 
Was Alvar lost to ihee — 

\turmng off", aloud, but yet as to himself. 
Accur>t assassin ' 

- Disarmed, o’erpowcred, despainng of defence. 

At his bared breast he seemed to grasp some relict 
More dear tham was his life 

Teresa, (u/ith faint shriek.) 

O Heavens ! my portrait ! 

And he did grasp it in his death pang ! 

Off, false Demon, 

That beat'st thy black ivings close above my head ! 

[Ordonio enters with the keys of the dungeon in his hand. 
Hush I who comes here ? The wizard Moor's employer 1 
^ Moors were his murderers, you say? Saints shield us 
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Ftom wicked thought*-— ^ 

[Faldez mdvw AMPtfrdl the iaek q/* the stage to meet Or- 
dbxio, aad durina the concluding lines q^ Teresa's speech 
appears as eagerly conversing unth hins. 

Is Alvar dead ? what then? 

The nuptial ritea and funeral shall be one I • 

Here’s no abiding-place for thee, Teresa. — 

Away 1 they see me not. — 7^ seest me, Alvar I 
To thee I bend my course.-^But first one question. 

One question to Ordonio. — My limbs tremble — 

There 1 may sit unmarked — a moment will restore me. 

[/JpftrM out of sight. 

Ordonio. (as he advances with Valdezt) 

These are the dungeon keys. Monviedro knew not 
That I too had received the wizard’s message, 

* He that can bring the dead to life again.* 

But now he is satisfied, I planned this scheme 
To work a full conviction on the culprit, 

And he entrusts him wholly to my keeping. 

Valdf/. 

’Tis well, my son 1 But have you yet discovered 
(Where is Teresa ?) what those speeches meant — 

Pride, and Hypocrisy, and Guilt, and Cunning ? 

Then when the wiza^ fixed his eye on you. 

And you, I know not why, looked pale and trembled — 

Why — why, what ails you now?— 

Ordonio. (confused.) 

Me ? what ails me ? 

A pricking of the blood — It might have happened 
At any other time.— \Vhy scan you me ? 

Valdez. * 

His speech about the corse, and stabs and murderers, 

Bore reference to the assassins 

Ordonio. 

Duped » duped ! duped ' 

The traitor, Isidore ! [a pause, then wildly. 

I tell thee, my dear fadier ! 

I am most glad of this. 

Valdez, (coifused.) 

True — Sorcery 

Merits its doom j and this perchance tm^ guide us 
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To the discovery of the murderers. - 
I have their statures and their several faces 
So present to me, that but cfticc to meet them 
Would be to recognize. 

Ordonio. 

Yes ! yes ! we recognize them, 

1 was benumbed, and staggered up and down 
7'hrough darkness without light — dork — dark — dark ! 

My flesh crept chill, my limbs felt manacled, 

As liad a snake coiled round them ' — Now ’tis sunshine, 

And the blood dances freely through its channels I 

[T^rnr off' abruptly ; then to himself. 
This is my virtuous, grahful Isidore • 

[ riien mimu kmg huiore’s manner and voice. 
* A common trick of gratitude, my lord ! ' 

Old Oratitiidc ! a dagger would dissect 

His * own full heart ’ — 'twerc good to see its colour. 

V4LDEZ. 

These magic sights ! O that I ne’er had yielded 
To your entreaties ! Neither had I yielded, 

But that in spite of your own seeming faith 
I held it for some innocent stratagem. 

Which Love had promptetl, to remove the doubts 
Of wild Teresa — by fancies qiielling'fancies * 

Ordonio. (m a ilnu' iwire, at reasoning to himself.) 

Love ! Love ! and then we hate 1 and what ? and wherefore ? 
Hatred and Tx)ve ! Fancies opposed by fancies ! 

What ? if one reptile sting another reptile, 

Where is the crime ? 'J'he goodly face of nature 
# Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 

Are we not all predestined Transiency, 

And cold Dishonour? Grant it, that Uiis hand 
Had given a morsel to the hungry worms 
Somewhat too early — ^Where’s the crime of this ? 

Tliat this must ne^s bring on the idiotcy 
Of moist-eyed Penitence — ^’us like a dream ! 

Valdez. 

Wild talk, my son i But thy excess of feeling 

[averting himself. 

Almost I fear, it hath unhinged his brain.' 
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Ordonio. {jhow in soliloquy, and nmb addressing his father: and Just 
after the speech has commenced, Te/esa reappears and advances 
slowly.) * 

Say, I had laid a body in the sun t 
* Well I in a month there swarm forth from the corse 

A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient beings 
In place of that one man. — Say, I had ktlled him ! 

I \Teresa starts, and stops listening. 

I Yet who shall tell me, that each one and all 

j Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy, 

■ As that one life, which being pushed aside, 

I Made room for these unnumbered 

i Valdez. , 

i O mere madness ! 

j \Teresa moves hastily forwards, and places herself directly 

\ before Ordonio. 

[ Ordonio. {checking the feeling of surprise and forcing his tones into 
j an ejpression of plaqful courtesy.) 

t Teresa ? or the Phantom of Teresa ? 

^ Tlri-sa. 

i Alas ' the Phantom only, if in truth 

j The substance of her lleing, her Life’s life, 

{ Have td’en its flight tlirough Alvar’-* death-wound — 

; , {A pause) Where— 

1 (Even coward Murder grants the dead a grave) 

O tell me, Valdez ' — answer me, ( )rdunio ! 

Where lies the corse of my betrothed husband ? 

; Ordonio. 

There, where Ordonio likewise would fain lie 1 
In the sleep-compelling earth, in unpierced darkness ! • 

For while we live — * 

An inward day that never, never sets. 

Glares round the soul, and mocks the closing eyelids I 
Over his rocky grave the Fir-grove sighs 
A lulling ceaseless diige ! ’Tis well with him. 

{Strides qff'm agitation towards the altar, but returns as Faldex 
is speaking. 

Teresa. (recoUing with the expression appropriate to the passion.) 
The jock 1 the fir-grove ! [To Faldez. 

• Didst thou hear him say it ? 
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Hush! I will ask hiAi I 

• Valdez. ‘ 

* ^ CJige him not — ^not now ! 

This we beheld. * NolF'^e nor I know more. 

Than what tlie magic imiigery revealed. ^ 

The assassin, who pressed foitemost of the three-* — 
OnpoNio. 

A tender-hearted, ‘scrupulous, grateful villain, 

Whom' I will strangle I 

Valdez, {looking ivith anxious disqmet at hr^ Son, yet attempting 
to proceed with his description.) 

While his two companions 

Ordonio. 

Dead ! dead already ! what care we for the dead ? .* 

Valdez, {to Teresa.) 

Pity him 1 soothe him > disenchant his spirit I 
These supernatural shows, this strange disclosure, 

And this too fond affection, which still broods 
. , O’er Alvar’s Fate, and still bums to avenge it— 

These, stniggling with his hopeless love for you, 

Distemper him, and give reality 
To the creatures of his fancy. 

Ordonio. 

Is it so ? 

Yes ! yes ! even like a child, that too abniptly ' 

Roused by a glare of light from deepest sleep 
Starts up bewildered and talks idly. 

{Then mysteriously.) Father • 

What if the hloors that made my brother’^ grave, 

Even now were digging ours ? What if Ihe'bji', 

Though aimed, I doubt not, at the son of Valdez, 

Yet missed its true aim when it fell on Alvar ? 

Valdez. ♦ ’ 

Alvar ne’er fought against the Moors, — say rather, 

He was their advocate ; but you had marched/* 

With fire and desolation through their villages. — 

Yet he by chance was captured 
ORDONia 

Unknown, perhaps, 

Captured, yet, as the son of Valdez, murdered. ^ 
leave aU to me. Nay, whither, gentle Lady ? ' 


Valdez.* 
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What seek you now ? 

* Tr«es\ 

A bemr, surer light ' 

guide me •*••• 

Both ValDe? and Ordomo 
Whither? 

Tfrcsa 

To the only place 

Where life >ct dwells foi me, and ease of heart 
'Ihese wallii seem thrcattiiin.^ to fall m upon me ' 

Detain me not > a dim power dii\cs me hen c. 

And tiut will be m> guule • 

* 1 o find 1 lo\ ei ' 

Suits that a high l>orn maukn s modest> ? 

0 fully and shame ' 1 empt not my rage, F^rtsa ' * 

lLkl<SV 

Hopeless, I fear no human being's rage f 

And im I Instenmg to the arms O Hcasen • 

1 histe but to the gra\c ot im bcloied 1 » 

( t xitf / a/tl z follou r fui I r 
Ordo’^io 

This then, is m> kw ud iml I must love her ? 
s Scorned shiuMcicd at * vet lo\i her stilP ' >cs • 

By the deep feelings of Kcvcngc and Hate 
id will still love her — woo her uia her too ' 
pauM) Isidore site and silent, and the portrait 
Found on the wi/ird — he, belike, self poisoned 

To escape the cruellti flames —My soul shouts tiiumph ' 

The mine is undermined ' Blood ' Blood ' Blood < 

► 'Fhc) thirst for th) bloo<i > //y blood Ordomo ' [« /wffw 

The Hunt isaip ' and in die midnight wood 
With lights to dazzle and with nets tliey seek 
A timid prey and lo ' the tigers c>e 
Glares m the red flame of his hunter's torch ' 

To Isidore I will dispatch a message, 

* And lure him to the cavern ' a>, that cavern’ 

He cannot fad to find it Thither I’ll lure him 
Whence he shall never, never mote return ’ 

' * \ Looks through the side iiindou. 

24 
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A rim of the sun lies yet upon the sea, 

“And now ’tis gone ! All shall be done to-night. [Exit. 


ACT IV.--SCENE I. 

A cavern, dark, except where a gleam of moonlight is seen on one side at 
the further end of it ; supposed to le cast on it from a crevice in a 
part of the cavern out of sight. Isidore alone, an extinguished torch 
tn his hand, 

t«?IDORE. 

Faith ’twas a moving letter — very moving ! 

' His life in danger, no place safe but this ! 

’Twas his turn now to talk of gratitude ’ 

And yet — but no ! there can’t be such a villain. 

It cannot be ! 

Thanks to that little crevice, 

Which lets tho moonlight in • I’ll go and sit by it. 

To peep at a tree, or see a he-goat’s beard, 

Or hear a cow or two breathe loud in their sleep — 

Anything but this ciasli of water dro})S 1 

These dull abortive sounds that fret the silence * 

With puny thivartings and mock opposition ! • 

So beats the death-watch to a sick man’s ear. 

[//«* goes out of sight, opposite to the patch nf moonlight : returns 
after a minute's elapse, in an tcstasy of fear. 

A hellish pit / The very .same I dicamt of! 

I w'as just in— <iand those damned fingers of ice 
WTiich clutched my hair up • Ha * — what’s that — it moved. 
[Isidore stands staring at another recess in the tavern. In the 
mean time Ordonio enters with a torch, and halloas to Indore. 

Isidore. ^ 

I sw'ear that I saw something moving there ! 

The moonshine came and w'ent like a flash of lightning——* 

I swear, I saw it move. 

Ordonio. {goes into the recess, then returns, and with great scorn ) 

* A jutting clay stone ^ 

Props on the lorg lank weed, tliat grows beneath « 
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And thCrWeed nods and drips.' 

Isidore, {forcing a laugh family^ 

^ A jest to laugh at ! 

It was not that \mich scared me, good, my lord. 

Okdonio. 

What scared you, then ? 

Isidore. 

You see that little rift ? 

But first permit me I 

[Lights his torch at OrdonioSt and while lighting tt, 
(A lighted torch in the hand. 

Is no unpleasant object here — one’s breath • 

Floats round the flame, and makes as many colours 
As tlie thm clouds that travel near the moon.) 

You sec that crevicc there ? 

My torch extinguished by these water drops. 

And marking that the moonlight came from tlience, 

1 slept in to it, meaning to sit there ; 

But scaicely had I measured twenty paces — 

^ty body bending forwaril, >ea, o’erbalanced 
Almost beyond recoil, on the dim brink 
Of a huge chasm I slept 'J'lie shadowy moonsiiiiie ‘ 
Filling the Void so countei foiled Subslaiire, 

That my foot hung aslant ailown the edge. 

Was It my own feai ? 

Fear too hath its instincts ' 

(And yet such dens as these are wildly told of. 

And there are Beings that live, >et not for the eye) 

An arm of frost above and from belnnd me 

Plucked up and siiatcheil me backward. Merciful Heaven ! 

You smile ' alas, even smiles look ghastly here ! 

My lord, I pray you go yourself and view it. 

Ordonio. 

It must have shot some pleasant feelings through you. 
Isidore. 

If every atom of a dead man’s' flesh 
Should creep, each one with a particular life. 

Yet all as cold as ever — ’twas just sq 1 
Or had it drizzled needle points of frost 
Ujion a feverish head made suddenly bald — 
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Ordonio. {wterrupting him.) 

Why, Isidore, 

1 blush for thy cowardice. It might have startled, 

I grant you, even a irave man for a*moment — 

I But such a panic— 

I Isidore. 

j When a boy, my lord I 

I 1 could have sate whole hours beside that chasm, 

( Pushed in huge stones and heard them strike and rattle 

Against its homd sides : then hung my head 
Low down, and listened till the heavy fragments 
f Sank with faint crash in that still groaning well, 

i Which never thirsty ;«*lgnm blest, which never 

A living thing came near — unless, jicrchanie, 

Some blind-worm battens on the ropy mould 
Close at Its edge. 

Ordonio. 

Art thou more cow'ard now ? 

I^lDORF 

’ Call him that fears his kllow-inan a coward I 

; I fear not man — but this inhuman cavern, 

* • It were too bad a prison-htmse foi goblins. 

Beside (you’ll smile, my loid), but true it is. 

My last night's sleep was very soitly haunted 
By what had passed between us m the morning. 

0 sleep of horrors ' Now run down and stared at 
By Forms so hideous that they mock remembrance — 
Now seeing nothing and imagining nothing, 

But only being affaid — stifled w'llh Fear * 

While every goodly or familiar form 

Had a strange jiower of breathing terror round me I 

1 saw you in a thous,ind fearliil shapes , ^ 

And, 1 entreat your lordship to lielieve me, 

111 my last dream 

. Ordonio. 

Well? 

Isidore. 

1 was in the act 
Of falling down that chasm, when Alhadra 
'Waked me : she he«td my heart beat. 

i .. 
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• * Strange enough ! 

Had you been here before ? 

Isidore. 

^ * Never, my lord • 

But mine eyes do not see it now more clearly, 

Than in' my dream I saw — that very chasm. 

Ordonio. (stands lost in thought, thm ojtvr a pause.) 

I know not why it should be • yet it is — 

Isidore. 

What is, my lord ? 

Ordonio. 

Abhorrent from our nature, • 

To kill a man. — 

Isidore 

Except in self-defence. 

Ordonio. 

WTiy that’s my case ; and yet the soul recoils from it — 

’Tis so with me at least. But you, perhaps, 

Have sterner feelings ? 

Isidore. 

Sonietliing troubles you. 

How shall I serve you ? By the life you gave me, 

By all that makes that life of value to me, 

'My wife, my babes, my honour, I swear to j'ou. 

Name it, and I will toil to do the thing. 

If It be mnocent ! But thi.s, my lord ! 

Is not a place where you could perpetrate, 

'No, nor propose, a wicked thing. The darkness. 

When ten strides off we know ’tis cheerful moonlight, 

Collects the guilt, and crowds it round the heart. 

It must be innocent 

• [Ordonio darkly, and m the feeling of self-justification, lelh 
' what he conceiues of his own character and actions, speaking 
qf himself in the third pet mu. 

Ordonio. 

•I Thyself be judge. 

OnV of our family knew this place well. 

Isidore. 

Who? when? my lord? * 


I 

t 

i 
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ORDONia 

What boots it who or when ? * 

Hang up thy torch — 1*11 tell his tale to thee. 

\Tkey hang up their torches on some ridge in the cavern. 
He was a man different from other men, 

And he despised them, yet revered himself. 

Isidore, (ouide.) 

He ? He despised ? Thou*rt speaking of thyself! 

I am on my guard, however: no surpnse. 

\Then to Ordumo. 

What, he was mad ? 


Ordonio. 

All men seemed mad to him ! 

Nature had made him for some other planet, 

And pressed his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice. In this world 
He found no fit companion. 

Isidore. 

Of himself he speaks. [ande. 
Alas 1 poor wretch ! 

Mad men are mostly proud. 

Ordonto. 

He walked alone, 

And phantom thoughts unsought-for troubled him. 

Something within would still be shadowing out 

All possibilities ; and with these shadows 

His mind held dalliance. Once, as so it happened, 

A fancy crossed him wilder than the rest : 

To this in moody murmur and low voice 
He yielded utterance, as some talk in sleep : 

The man who heard Imm — 

Why didst thou look round ? — 
Isidore. 

1 have a prattler three years old, my lord 1 * 

In truth he is my darling. As 1 went 

From forth m^ door, he niade a moan in deep— 

But I am talking^ idly— pray proceed I 
And what did tms man ? 

Ordonio. 

. With his human hand 


He gave a substance and reality 
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To that wild fancy of a possible thing. — 

Well it was done ! 

Why babblest thou of guilt ? 

The deed was done, and it passed fairly off. 

And he whose tale I tell thee— dost thou listen? 

Isidore. 

I would, lAy lord, ^u were by my fire-side, 

I'd listen to you with an eager eye. 

Though you began tliis cloudy tale at midnight : 

But 1 do listen — pray proceed, my lord. 

Ordonio. 

Where was I ? 

Isidore. 

He of whom you tell the tale — 

Ordonio. 

Surveying all things with a quiet scorn, 

Tamed himself down to living purposes, 

The occupations and the semblances 
Of ordinal men — and such he seemed I 
But that same ever ready agent— he — 

Isidore. 

Ah 1 what of him, my lord ? 

Ordonio. 

He proved a traitor, 

Betrayed the mystery to a brother traitor, 

And they between them hatched a damned plot 
To hunt him down to mfamy and death. 

What did the Valdez ? I am proud of the name 
Since he dared do it — 

[Ordonio grasps his sword, and turns off from Isidore, then 
after a pause returns. 

Our links burn dimly. 

Isidore. 

A dark tald darkly finished I Nay, my lord I 
Tell what he (fid. 

Ordonio. 

That whi(ih his wisdom prompted — 

He made the Traitor meet him in this cavern, 

And here he killed the Traitor. 

Isidore 

No I the fool I 
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He had not wit enough to be a traitor. 

Poor thick-eyed beetle ! not to have foreseen 
That he who gulled thee with a whimpered lie 
'J'o murder his own brother, would not scruple 
To murder if e’er his guilt grew jealous, 

And he could steal upon thee in the dark 1 

Ordonio. 

Thou would'st not then have come, if— 

Isidore. 

Oh yes, my lonl 1 

1 would have met him armed, and scared the coward. 

[Indore throws off hu robe; shows himseif armed and drawi 
his sword. 

Ordonio. 

Now this is excellent and warms the blood ! 

My heart was 'drawing back, drawing me back ‘ 

With weak and womanish scruples. Now my Vengeance 
Beckons me onwanls with a Warrior’s mien, 

And claims that life, my pity robbed her of— 

Now will 1 kill thee, thankless slave, and count it 
Among my comfortable thoughts hereafter. 

Isidorf. 

And all my littlfe ones fatherless — 

Die thou first. 

\They Jight, Ordonio disarms Isidore, and in disarming him 
throws his sword up that recess opposite to which they were 
standing. Isidore hurnes into the recess uith his torch, 
Ordonio follows him ; a loud cry of * Traitor / Mmeter /' 
is heard from the cavern, and tn a moment Of onto returns 
alone, ^ 

Ordonio. 

I have hurled him down the Chasm I Treason for Treason. 
He dreamt of it : henceforward let him sleep,Mi 
A dreamless sleep, from which no wife can wake him. 

His dream^ too is made out — Now for his friend. 

[Exit Ordonio. 
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SCENE II * 

The Interior Court of a Saracenic or Gothic Castle, with the 
Iron Gate of Dungeon visible. 

Teresa. 

Heart-chilling Superstition ! thou canst glaze 
Ev’n Pity's eye 'with her own frozen tear. 

In vain I urge the tortures that await him ; 

Even Selma, reverend guardian of my childhood, , 
hly second mother, shuts her heart against me 1 
Well, I have won from her what most imports 
The present need, this secret of the dungeon 
Known oAly to herself. — Moor ! a Sorcerer ! 

No, I have faith, that nature ne’er permitted 
Baseness to wear a fonn so noble. True, 

I doubt not, that Ordoniu had buborned him 
To act some part in some unholy fraud ; 

As httle doubt, that for some unknown purpose 
He hath baffled his suborner, terror struck him. 

And that Ordonio meditates revenge ! 

But my resolve is fixed , my'&elf w'lll rescue him. 

And learn if haply he know aught of Alvar. 

* £ntt‘r Valdez. 

Valdez. 

Still sad ? — and gazing at the massive door 

Of that fell Dungegn which thou ne’er hadst si^ht of, 

Save what, perchance, thy infant fancy shaped it 
When the nurse stilled thy cries with unmeant threats. 

Now by my faith, Girl ! this same wizard haunts thee ! 

A stately man, and eloquent and tender — [with a sneer. 

Who they need wonder if a lady sighs 
Even at the thought of what tliese stem Dominicans — 
Teresa, {with solemn indignation.) 

The horror of their ghastly punishments 
Doth so o’ertop the height of all compassion. 

That 1 should feel too little for mine enemy, 

* Vide Appendix. 
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If it were possible I could feel more. 

Even though the dearest inmates of our household 
Were doomed to suffer them. That such things are^ 
, Valdez. 

Hush| thoughtless woman I 

Teresa. 

Nayi it wakes within me 

More than a woman’s spirit 

Valdez. 

No more of this — 

What if'Mon\*i£dro or his creatures hear us 1 
1 dare not listen to you. 

Teresa. 

My honoured lord, 

These were my Alvar's lessons, and whene’er 
I bend me o’er his portrait, I repeat them, * 

As if to give a voice to the mute Image. 

' Valdkz. 

^We have mourned for Alvar. 

Of his sad fate there now remains no' doubt 
Have I no other son ? 

Teresa. 

Speak not of him I 

That low imposture I That* mysterious picture I 
If this be mildness, must 1 wed a madman ? 

And if not madness, there is mysteiy, » 

And guilt doth lurk behind it 
Valdez. 

Is this well ? 

Teresa. * 

Yes, it is truth : saw you his countenance? 

How rage, remorse, and scorn, and stupid fear, 
Displaced each other with swift interchanges ? 

0 that I had indeed the sorcerer’s power. 

1 would call up before thine eyes the image 
Of my betrothed Alvar, of thy First-born 1 
His own fair countenance, his kingly forehead, 

His tender smiles, love’s day-dawn on his lips 1 
That spiritual and almost heavenly light 

In his commanding eye — ^his mien heroic, 

Virtue’s own native hmldry 1 to man 
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Genial, and pjieasant to his guardian angel. 

When^er he gladdened, how the gladness spread 
Wide round, him I and when oft with swelling teats. 

Flashed through by indignation, he bewailed 
The wrongs of Belgiuih's martyred patriots, 

Oh, what a Grief was there — ^for Joy^to envy 
Or gaze upon enamoured ! 

O my father ! ^ 

Becall that morning when we knelt together. 

And thou didst bless our loves ! O even now, 

Even now, my sire I to thy mind’s eye present, him 
As at that moment he rose up before thee, 

Stately, with beaming look ' Place, place beside him 
Ordonio’s dark perturbed countenance ! * 

Then bid me (oh, thou could’st not) bid me turn 
From him, the joy, the triumph of our kind ! 

To take in exchange that brooding man, who never 
Lifts up his eye from the earth, unless to scowl. 

Valdez. 

Ungrateful woman ! I have tried to stifle 
An old man’s passion ! w'as it not enough. 

That thou hast made my son a restless man, 

Banished his health, and half unhinged his reason ; 

But that thou wilt insult him with suspicion ? 

And toil to blast his honour? 1 am old, 

A comfortless old man 1 

Teresa. 

O Gnef ! to hear 

Hateful entreaties from a voice wc love 1 

Enter a peasant and presents a letter to Valdez, 

Valdez, {reading it.) 

* He dares not venture hither ! ' Why, what con this mean ? 

* Lest the Familiars of the Inquisition, 

That watch around my gates, should intercept him ; 

But he conjures me, that without delay 
I hasten to him — ^for my^ own sake^ entreats me 
To guard from danger him 1 hold imprisoned — 

He will reveal a secret, the joy of which 

Will even outweigh the sorrow.’ — Why, what can this be ? 

Perchance it is some Moorish stratagem. 

To have in me an hostage for his sawty. 
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Nay, that ih(^ dare not? Ho ! collect my servants I 
1 will go thither — let them arm themselves. Paldez. 

Teresa (a/one.) 

The moon is high in heaven, and all is hushed, 

Yet, anxious listener ! I have seemed to hear 
A low dead thundef mutter thro’ the night, 

As 'twere a giant angry in his sleep. 

O Alvar 1 Alvar < that they could return, 

Those blessed days that imitated heaven. 

When we two wont to talk at eventide ; 

When we saw nought but beauty ; when we heard 
I'he voice of that Almighty One who loved us 
In every gale that breatlied, and wave that murmured ! 

O we have listened, even till high-wrought pleasure 
Hath half assumed the countenance of grief, 

And the deep sigh seemed to heave uj) a weight 

Of bliss, that pressed too hea\*y on the heart. [a pause. 

And this majestic Moor, seems he not one 
Who oft and long comiiianing niih my Alvar 
Hath drunk in kindred lustre from his presence, 

And guides me to him with rcllccted light ? 

What if in yon dark dungeon coward Treachery 
Be groping for him with envenomed poignard — 

Hence, womanish fears, traitor:* to love and duty— 

I’ll free him. [Exit Teresa. 


SCENE III. 

The maunteans hy moonlight. Alhadra alone in a Moorish dress. 
» Alhadra. 

i Yon hanging woods, that touched by autumn seem 

I As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold ; 

I The flower-like woods’ most lovely in decay, 

* The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sa^s. 

Lie in the silent moonshine ; and the Gfwl, 

(^ange ! very strange 1) the screech-owl only wakes 1 
' Sole voice, sole eye of all this world of beauty ! 

' Unless, perhaps, she sing her screeching song 

To a lusrid of wolves, that skulk athitst for blood. 
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Why such a thing am I ' — ^Where are these men ? 

I need the sympathy of human faces, 

To beat away this deep contempt for all things, 

Which quenches my revenge. Oh { would to Alla, 

The raven, or the sea-mew. were.appomted 
To bring me food ! or rather that ihy soul 
Could clnnlc in life from the universal air ! 

It were a lot divine in some small skiff 
Along some Ocean’s boundless solitude, 

To float for ever with a careless course, 

And think myself the only Bcmg alive I 

My children * — Isidore's children ' — Son of Valdez, 
f This hath new-strung mine arm. Thou coward Tyrant 1 

To stupefy a Woman's Heart with anguish, 

Till she forgot— even that she was a Mother ! 

[iS'Ae .A’m her eije on the earth. Then drop in one after 
another^ ftom different *pnrts of the itnge, a consuieralfi 
numter of M or e\tnp% ail in Moorhh garments and Moori\h 
armour. Theij form a iiufe at a distance round Alhadru^ 
and trmatn .^r/ent tiff the Setondin command, Xaomi, enters, 
dis tin gti idled fy hif dress and armoury and ly the sifent 
obeisance paid to him on his entrarue by the other Moms. 

: N.aomi. 

, W^oman * May Alla and the jirophet bless thee 1 

\ We have obe) ed thy call. AVhere i*» our chief ? 

And why didst thou enjoin these Moorish garments? 
Ai.haura. {raiiing her ei/CA, and looking round on the circle ) 
Warriors of Mahomet * faithful in die battle ! 

My countrymen • Come yc prepared to w'oik 
An honourable deed ? And would ye woik it 
Ii\the slave’s garb*? Curse on those Christian robes ! 

They are spell-blasted . anil whoever wears them. 

His arm shrinks withered, his heart melts away, 

And his bones soften. 

Naomi. 

Where is Isidore ? 

Aliiadra. (in a deep low tmice.) 

This night I went from forth my house, and left 
His children all asleep : and he was living > 

And 1 returned and found them still asleep. 
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But he had perished ^ 

All Morescoes. 
Perished? 

. Alhadra. 


He had perished 1 

Sleep on, poor babes ' not one of you doth know 
That he is fatherless — a. desolate orphan I 
I ^Vhy should we wake them ? Can an mfant’s ami 

j Reveng^ his murder? 

I One Morescoe (to another.) 

I Did she say his murder? 

I Naomi. 

I Murder? Not murdered? 

At HADRA. 

I Murdered by a Chr^tian ! 

j [They ail at onie diaw their sahes. 

j Aliiaora. (To Nanmij who advances from the cvtle) 

, Brother of Zagri ' fling away thy sword : 

I This IS thy chieftain's ' [He ^teps forward to take tt. 

j Dost thou dare receive it ? 

. For I have sworn by Alla and the Prophet, 

I No tear shall dim these eyts, this woman’s heart 

j Shall heave no groan, till 1 ha\e seen that si^ord 

• Wet with the life-blood of the son of Valdez ! [a pause. 

■ Ordonio was your chiefuiin’s murderer • 

\ Naomi. 

: Hedies, by Alia* 

; All. (kneeling.) 

; By Alla! 

I Alhadra. 

i This night your chieftain armed himself, 

^ And hurried from me. But 1 follmved him 

j At distance, till I saw him enter — there/ 

J Naomi. 


The cavern? 

Alhadra. 

Yes, the mouth of yonder cavern. 

After a while I saw tlie son of Valdez 

Rush by with flaring torch : he likewise entered. 

There was another and a longer pause 

And once, methought, I heard the clash of swords 1 
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And soon the son of Valdez reappeared . 

He flung his torch towards the moon in sport, 

And seemed as he were mirthful ! 1 stood listening, 
Impatient for the footsteps of my husband 1 
Naomi. 

Thou ealled'st him ? 

' Alhadra. 

I crept into the cavern — 

'Twas dark and very silent {Then unldly.) 

What saidst thou ? 

No I no ! I did not dare call, Isidore, 

‘ Lest 1 should hear no answer i A bnef while. 

Belike, I lost all thought and memory 
Of tliat for which I came ! After that pause, 

0 Heaven ! I heard a groan, and followed it : 

And yet another groan, uhuh guided me 
Into a strange recess — and there was lights 

A hideous light ! his torch lay on the ground ; 

Its flame burnt dimly o’er a chasm’s brink : 

1 spake ; and whilst I spake, a feeble groan 

Came from that chasm ! it was his last ! his death-groan ' 
Naomi. 

Comfort her, Alla. 

Aliiadra. 

I stood in unimaginable tnincc 

And agony that cannot be remembered. 

Listening with horrid hope to hear a groan ' 

But I had heard his last : my husband's death-groan? 
Naomi 

Haste ! let us onward. 

Alhadra. 

1 looked far down the pit — 

My sight Was bounded by a jutting fragment. 

And it was stamed with blood. Then first 1 shrieked. 
My eye balls burnt, my brain grew hot as fire. 

And all the hanging drops of the wet roof 
Turned into blood — 1 saw them turn to blood ! 

And I was leaping wildly down the chasm, 

When on the farther brink 1 saw his sword. 

And it said. Vengeance I — Curses on my longue 1 
The moon hath moved in heaven, and 1 am here. 
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Ariel he hath not had vengeance I Isidore i 
Spirit of Isidore ! thy muMerer lives ! 

Away' away! 

All. 

Away, away ! . 

. [.SAtf rushsi nffy alljollou'ing her 


ACT V.— SCENE 1. 

A Dungeon. 

Alvar (alone) rises s/ou'/ijJ)om a ted of reeiL. 
Alvar. 

And this place my forcfiitherN made for man ' 

This IS the process of oiir I.o\e and Wisdom 
To each poor brother who ofleniK against us — 

Most innocent, [)erha]i'»— .m«l what if guilty? 

Is this the only c lire ^ Merciful Ciotl ' 
li)ach pore and natural outlet ‘ihrivelled up 
By Ignorance and parching l*o\ erty, 

His energies roll bat k uiion liis heart 
iVnd stagnate and corrupt, till, changed to poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome plague-spot ' 
Then wc call in our pampered mountebanks ; 

And this IS their best cure 1 um oinforicd 
And friendless Solitude, Croaning and Tears, 
savage Faces, at the clanking hour, 

ISeen throu^ the steam and vapours of his dungeon 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight ' So he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoiilds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of evermore deformity ! 

With other ministrations thou, O Nature 1 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child : 

Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets 3 
Thy meli^ies of woods, and winds, and waters I 
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Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonized 
By the^ benignant touch of love and beauty. 

I am chill and weary I Yon rude bench of stone. 

In that dark angle, the sole resting-place I 
But the self-approving mind is its own hgh^ 

And life’s best warmth still radiates from the heart 
\Vhere love sits broodmg, and an honest purpose. 

[Retiret out of sight. 
Enter Teresa with a Taper. * 

Teresa. 

It has chilled my very life ^my own voice scares me , 

Yet when I hear it not, I seem to lose 

The substance of my being — my strongest grasp 

Sends inwards but weak witness that I am. 

I seek to cheat the echo — How the half-sounds 
Blend with this strangled light ! Is he not here— 

, [looking round. 

O for one human face here — ^but to see 

One human face here to sustain me. — Courage ! 

It IS but my own lear* The life ivithm me, 

It sinks aifd w'avers like this cone of flame. 

Beyond w'hich 1 scarce dare look onward I Oh ! 

[shuddering. 

If I faint ? If this inhuman den should be 
At oni'e my death-bed and my burial vault ? 

[Faintly scrivum oa Alvar emerges from the recess 
Alvar, {rushes towards hei, and taUhes luras she ij fallihg.) 

O gracious Heaven ! it is, it is Teresa I 
Shall 1 reveal myself? The sudden shock 
Of rapture will blow out this spark of life. 

And Joy complete what Terror has begun. 

0 ye impetuous beatings here, be still 1 
Teresa, best beloved ! pale, pale, and cold ! 

Her pulse doth flutter > Teresa I my Teresa ! 

Teresa, (recovering, looks round tei/dfy.) 

1 heard a voice ; but often in my dreams 

*5 
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I hear that voice ! and wake, and try — and try — 

To hear it waking ! but I never could — 

And ’tis so now — even so ' Well ! he is dead — 
Murdered perhaps ' And I am faint, and feel 
As if It were no painful thing to die ! 

Alvar, {eagerly.) 

Believe it not, sweet maid ' Believe it not, 

Beloved woman ! 'Twas a low imposture, ' ■ 
Framed by a guilty wretch. 

Teresa, {retires from Idm, and feelly supports herself against 
a pillar of the dungeofi. 

Ha > Who art thou ? 


Alvar. (< iceedingly qffected.) 

Suborned by his brother — 

Teresa. 

Didst thou murder him ^ 

And dost thou now repent? Poor troubled man, 

1 do forgive thee, and may Heaven forgive thee ! 


Alv.vr. 


Ordonio — ^he — 

Tj!,RLS.V. 

If thou didst murder him — 

His spiiit ever at the throne of (3od 

Asks mercy for thee . prays for mercy for tljee, 

With tears m Heaven ! 


s 


Al VAR. ■ ' 

Alvar vvjs not niprdered. ? 

Be calm ! Be calm, sweet maid ! | 

Teresa, {wildly.) | 

Nay, nay, but tell me ' \a pau.\e^ then presses her forehead. 

O ’tis lost again ! 

This dull confused pain — [a pause, she gazes at Alcar. 

Mystenous man 1 

Methinks 1 cannot fear thee: for thiQeeye 
Doth swim with love and pity — WcU 1 Ordonip — 

Oh, my foreboding heart i And he sulximed thee. 

And thou didst ^pare his life ? Blessings shower on thee, 

^ many as the ^ops twice counted o’er 
Stt tihe fond faithful heart of his Teresa I 
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Alvar. 

I can endure no more. The Moorish Sorcerer 
Exists but in the stain upon his face. 

That picture?— 

Teresa, {adoances towards lam.) 

Ha ! speak on ! 

Alvar. 

* Beloved Teresa 1 

It told but half the truth. O let this portrait 
Tell all — that Alvar lives — that he is here 1 
Thy much deceived but ever-faithful Alvar. 

\^rakes her portrtut from his necky and give^ it 4ir. 
Teresa, {recciuiag the portrait.) * 

The same — it is the same Ah ! Who art thou ? 

Nay, I will call thee, Alvar * [She Jails on hi\ neck 

Alvar. 

O joy unutterable ' 

But hark ! a sound as of removing bars 

At the dungeon’s outer door. A brief, brief while 

Conceal thyself, my love ! It is Ordonio. 

For the honour of our race, for our dear father ; 

O for himself too (he is still my brother), 

Let me recall him to his nobler nature, 

That he may wake as fioin a dredm of murder ! 

O let me reconf ilc him to himself, 

Open the sacred source of penitent tears, * 

And be once more his own beloved Alvar. 

Teresa. 

O my all-virtuous Love ! I fear to leave thee 
With that obdurate man. 

Alvar. ^ 

'L'hou dost not leave me 1 
But a brief while retire into the darkness : 

O that my j(^ could spread its sunshine round thee > 

Teresa. 

The sound of thy voice shall be my music 1 

• [Retiring, she returns hastily and embracing Alvai. 
Alvar I my Alvar am I sure I hold thee ? 

Is it no dream ? thee in my arms, my Alvar ! [Eat. 

[A noise at the Dungeon door. It openSf and Ordonio enters, 
with a gohUt in his hand. 
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Okdonio. 

Hail, potent wizard I in my gayer mood 
I poured forth a libation to old Pluto, 

And as 1 brimmed the bowl, 1 thought ozf thee. 

Thou hast conspired against my life and honour, 

Hast tricked me foully ; yet I hate thee not. 

Why should I hate thee ? this same world of ours, 

’'Pis but a pool amid a storm of rain, % 

And we the air-bladders that course up and down. 

And joust and tilt in merry tournament ; 

And when one bubble runs foul of another, 

{leaving ku hand to Alvai. 

The weaker needs must break. 

At VAR. 

I see thy heart ! 

There is a frightful glitter in thine eye, 

Which doth betray thee. Inly-tortured man. 

This is the revelry of a drunken anguish, 

Which fain would scoff away the pang of guilt. 

And quell each human feeling. 

I Ordonio. 

j Feeling! feeling’ 

I The death of a man — the breaking of a bubble — 

j Tis true 1 cannot sob for such misfortunes ; 

< But faintness, cold and hunger — curses on me 

j If willingly I e’er inflicted them • ^ '■ 

\ Come, take the beverage ; this chill place demands it 

I {Ordonio proffers the goi Ilf t 

\ Alvar. 

! Yon insect on the wall, 

j Which moye»i«lhjs way and that, its hundred limbs, 

i Were it a toy of mere mechanic craft. 

It were an infinitely curious thing ! 

But it has life, Ordonio ! life, enjoyment ! 

And by the power of its miraculous will 
Wields all the complex movements of its frame 
Unerringly to pleasurable ends ! « 

Saw 1 tl^t insect on this goblet’s brim 
I would remove it with an an.vious pity ’ 

Okdonio. 


What meanest thou ?* 
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Alvar. 

There’s poison in the wine. 

Ordonio. 

Thou hast guessed right ; there’s poison in the wine. 

There’s poison in’t — ^which of us two shall drink it ? 

For one of us must die ! 

. • Alvar. 

Whom dost thou think me ? 
Ordonio. 

The accomplice and sworn fnend of Isidore. 

Alvar. 

' I know him not.. 

And yet, methinks, T have heard the name but lately. 

Means he thd husband of the Moorish woman ? 

Isidore? Isidore? 

Ordonio. 

(lood ! good ! tliat lie ' by Heaven, it has restored me. 

Now I am thy. master ! — ^Villain 1 thou shalt dnnk it, 

Or die a bitterer death. 

Alvar. 

What a strange solvition 
Hast thou found out to satisfy thy fears, 

And drug them to unnatural sleep? 

[Alvar takes the goblet, and throwing it to the ground with 
stem contempt. 

My master I 
Ordonio. 

Thou niouiitefiank ! 

Alvar. 

Mountebank and villain 1 

What then art thou ? For shame, put up thy sword ! 

What boots a weapon in a withered arm ? 

I fix mine eye upon thee, and thou tremblest 1 
I speak, and fear and wonder crush thy rage, 

' And turn it to a motionless distraction ! 

Hiou blind self-worshipper 1 thy pride, thy cunning, 
i Thy fafth in universal villany, 

Thy shallow sophisms, thy pretended scorn 

For all thy human brethren — out upon them I 

What have they done for thee ? have tliey given thee peace? 

Cured thee of startmg in thy sleep ? or made 
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The darkness pleasant when thou wak'st at midnight ? 
Art liappy when alone ? Canst walk by th 3 rself 
With even step and quiet clieerfiilness ? 

Yet, yet thou ma/st be saved 

Ordonio. Ivatantly repeating the words.) 

Saved? saved? 

Alvar. 


One pang ' 

Could I call up one pang of tnie Remorse i 
Ordonio. 

He told me of the babes that prattled to him, 

His fatherless little ones ' Remorse ! Remorse ! 

Where got’st thou that fool’s word ? Curse on Remorse ! 
Can It give up the dead, or recoinpact 
A mangled body ? mangled — dashed to atoms ! 

Not all the blessings of an host of angels 
Can blow away a desolate widow's curse * 

And though thou spill thy heart’s blood for atonement, 

It will not weigh against an orphan’s tear ' 

Alvar, {almost overcome by his feelings.) 

Blit Alvar 

Ordonio. * 

Ha I it chokes thee in the throat, 

Even thee ; and yet J jiray thee speak it out — 

Still Alvar ' — ^Alvar ' — ^liowl it m mine ear ! 

Heap it like coals of Arc upon my heart. 

And shoot it hissing through my brain 1 
Alvar. 

Alas * 

That day when thou didst leap from off the rock 
Into the wa\ek, and grasped thy sinking brother, 

And bore him to the strand ; then, son of Valdez, 

How sweet and musical the name of Alvar ! 

Then, then, Ordonio, he was dear to thee, 

And thou wert dear to him : Heaven only knows 
How very dear thou wert ! Why did'st thou hate him ? 

O Heaven ! how he would fall upon thy neck, 

And weep forgiveness ! 

Ordonio. 

Spirit of the dead 1 

Methinks 1 know thee J ha 1 my brain turns wild 
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At Its own dreams ! — ofF— off— fantastic shadow > 

• Alvar. 

1 fain would tell thee what 1 am ? but dare not ! 

OrdoniO. 

Cheat ! villain ! traitor ! whatsoe'er thou be — 

1 fear thee, Man 1 

Teresa, (rushing out and falling on Alvars neck.) 

Ordonio > 'tis thy Brother. 

[Ordomo with frantic wildness runs upon Alvar with his 
sword. Teresa flings herself on Ordonio and arrests his 
arm. 

Stop, madman, stop 1 
Aivar. 

Does then this thin disguise impenetrably 
Hide Alvai from thee ? Toil and painful wounds 
And long imprisonment in unwholesome dungeons, 

Have marred perhaps all trait and lineament 
Of what I was ! But chu.fly, chiefly, brother, 

My anguish for thy guilt ' 

Onlouio — Brother I 
Nay, nay, thou shalt embrace me. 

Ordonio. (drawing larkf and gasing at Alvar with a countenance 
of at once awe and terror.) 

Touch me not • 

Touch not pollution, Alvar 1 I will die. 

{He attempts to fall on his swordf Alvar and Teresa prevent 
him. , 

Alvar. 


We will find means to save your honour. Live, 
Oh live, Ordonio I for our father’s sake I 
Spare his grey hairs ! 

I'ERFSA. 


And you may yet be happy. 
Ordonio. 


O horror I not a thousand years in heaven 
Could recompose this miserable heart, # 

Or make it capable of one brief joy 1 

Live ! Live ! Why yes I Twere well to live with you : 

For is it fit a villain should be proud f 

My Brother I 1 will kned to you, my Brother < {kneeling. 

Forgive me, Alvar ! — Curse me wiUi forgiveness 1 
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Alvar. 

Call back th^ soul^ Ordonio, and look round the^^ 

Now is the time for greatness 1 Think that heaven — 
Terlsa. 

0 mark his eye ! he hears not what you say. 

Ordomio. {pointing at the vacancy.) 

Yes, mark his e 3 re t there’s fascination in it ! 

Thou saidst thou didst not know him — That is he ! 

He comes upon me ! 

Alvar. 

Heal, O heal him, Heaven ! 

Ordonio. 

Nearer and nearer 1 and 1 cannot stir I 

Will no one hear these stifled groans, and wake me ? 

He would have died to save me, and I killed him — 

A husband and a father < — 

Teresa. 

Some secret poison 

Drinks up his spirits 1 

Ordonio. (.fiercely recollecting himself.) 

Let the Eternal Justice 
Prepare my punishment in the obscure world — 

1 will not bear to live — ^to live — O agony I 
And be myself alone my own sore torment ! 

[The doors of the dungeon are Iroken open, and in rush Alhadta, 
and the band of Morescoes. 

Alhadra. 

Seize first that man ! ' * 

[Alvar presses onward to defend Ordonio. 
Ordonio. 

Off, Ruffians ! 1 have flung away my s^oxd. 

Woman, my life is thine ’ to thee I give it ! 

Off] he that touches me with his hand of flesh. 

I'll rend his hmbs asunder 1 1 have strength 
With this bare arm to scatter yoa like ashes. 

Alhadra. 

My husband — 

Ordonio. 

Yes, I murdered him most foully. 

Alvar and Teresa. 


O horrible 1 
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Al.H:ikDRA. 

’ Why didst thou leave his children ? 

Demon, thou shouldst have sent thy d(^s of hell 
To lap their blood. Then, then, 1 might have hardened 
My soul in misery, and have had comfort 
1 would have stood far off, quiet though dark. 

And bade the race of men raise up a moummg 
For a deep horror of a desolation, 

Too great to be one’s soul's particular lot I 
Brother of Zagri ! let me lean upon the& 

{struggling to suppress her feelings. 
The time is not yet come for woman's an^ish, ^ 

I have not seen his blood — ^Within an hour 
Those litde ones will crowd around and ask me. 

Where is our father ? 1 shall curse thee then 1 
Wert thou m heaven, my curse would pluck thee d&ence > 
Teresa. 

He doth repent ! See, see, 1 kneel to thee ! 

O let him live ! That aged man, his father 

Alhadra. {sternly.) 

Why had he such a son ? 

[S/ioufj from the distance of Rescue 1 Rescue 1 Alvar ! 
Alvar I and, the voice tf f'aldez heard. 

Alhadra. 

Rescue ? — and Isidore’s Spinl unavenged ? 

The deed be mme ! {suddenly stabs Ordnniv. 

Now take my Life I 

Ordonio. {sHaggervng from the wound.) 

ATONEilENT ! 

Alvar, (while with Teresa supporting Ordonio.) 

Arm of avenging Heaven 

Thou hast snat^ed from me ray most cherished hope — 

But go I my word was pledged to thee. 

ORDONia 

Away! 

Brave not my Father’s Rage ! I thank thee I Thou — 

f/Aea turning hu eyes languidly to Alvar, 
She hath avenged the blood of Isidore I 
1 stood in silence like a slave before her 
That I might taste the wormwood and the gall, 

And satiate this self-accusing heart 
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With bitterer agonies than death can give. 

Forgive me, Alvar ! — 

Oh *— could’st thou forget me ! [Dim. 
[Alvar and Teresa lend over the tody of Ordorao. 
Alhadra. {to the Aloors.) 

I tliank thee, Heaven 1 thou hast ordained it wisely, 

That still extremes bnng their own cure. That point 
In misery, which makes the oppressed Man 
Regardless of his own life, makes him too 
Lord of the Oppressor’s — Knew I an hundred men 
Desj^iiring, but not jKalMcd by despair. 

This arm should shake the Kingdoms of the World ; 

The deep foundations '.'f iniquity 

Should sink away, earth groaning from beneath them , 

The strong holds of the c ruel men should fall, 

Their Temples and their mountainous Towers should fall, 
Till Desolation seemed a beautiful thing. 

And all that were and had the spirit of Life, 

Sang a new song to her who had gone forth, 

Conquering and still to conquer < 

[Alhadra hurries ojf with the Aloors ; the stage Jilh with 
armed peasants, ami servants, Zufmex and Jwdez at their 
head. Valdez rushes into Alvar's arms. 

Alvak. 

Turn not thy face that way, my father I hide. 

Oh hide it from his eye ! Oh let thy joy 

Flow m unmingled stream through thy first blessing. 

^ [loth kneel to Valdex 

Valdez. 

My Son > My Alvar ! bless. Oh bless him, Hea\ en 1 

' I'EKESA. 

Me too, my Father ? 

Valdez. 


Bless, Oh bless my children ! 

[both rise. 


Alvar. 


Delights so full, if unalloyed with grief,' 

Were ominous. In these strange dread events 
Just Heaven instructs us with an awful voice, ^ 
That Conscience rules us e’en against our choice. 
Our inward Monicress to guide or warn, 
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If listened to ; but if repelled with sconi, 

At length, as dire Remorse, she reappears, 
Works in our guilty hopes and selfish fears I 
Still bids, Remember 1 and still cries, Too late ! 
And while she scares us, goads us to our fate. 


APPENDIX. 


The following Scene, as unfit for the Stage, was taken from th^ Tragedy, in 
the year 1797, and published m the Lyiical Ballark, But this work having been 
long out of print, and it having Intm dcteiminerl, that this with my other Poems 
m that collection (the Nigiitinoslk, Love, and the ANv.iKNr Makiner) should 
be omitted in any future edition, 1 base been advised to reprint it, ab a Note to 
the second Scene of Act the Fourth, p. 377. 


Enter Teresa and Selma. 
Terfsa. 

'Tis said, he spake of you familiarly, 

As mine and Alvar’s common foster-mother. 


Sl-LMA. 

Now blessings on the man, whoe’er he be, 

That joined your names with mine ! O my sweet Lady, 

As often as I think of those dear times, 

When you two little ones would stand, at eve. 

On each side of my chair, and make me learn 
All you had learnt in the day , and how to talk 

In gentle phrase , then bid me smg to you 

’Tis more like heaven to come, than whiat has been ! 

TERE'iA. 

But that entrance, Selma ? 

Selma. 

Can no one hear ? It is a perilous tale ' 
Teresa. ‘ 


No one. 


Selma 

My husband’s father told it me, 
Poor old Sesina — angels rest his soul ; 

He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
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With lusty arm. You know that huge round beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old Chapel? 
Beneath that tree, while yet it was a tree. 

He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With thistle-beards, and such small locks of wool 
As hang; on brambles. WeU, he brought him home^ 
And reared him at the then Lord Valdez’ cost 
And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 

A ;)retty boy, but most unteachable — 

And dever learnt a prayer, nor told a beadj 

But knew the names of binds, and mocked their notes, 

And whistled, as he were a bird himself : 

And all the autunm ’twas his only play 
To gather seeds of wild-flowers, and to plant them 
With earth and water on the stumps of trees. 

A Friar, who gathered simples in the wood, 

A grey-haired man, he loved this little boy : 

The boy loved him, and, when the friar taught him, 

He soon could write with the pen; and from that time 
Lived chiefly at the Convent or the Castle. 

So he became a rare and learned youth : 

But O I poor wretch i he read, and read, and read, 

’Till his brain turned ; and ere his twentieth year 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things ; 

And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet to speech, it was so s^ and sweet, 

The late Lord Valdez ne’er was wearied with him. 

And once, as by the north side of the chapel 
They stood together, chained in deep discoiurse, 

The earth heaved under them with such a groan, 

That the wall tottered, and had well nijgh follen 

Right on their heads. My Lord was sorely frightened ; 

A fever seized him, and he made confession 

Of all the heretical and lawless talk 

Which bn^ht this Judgment: so the.youth was seized, 

And cast into that hole. My husband’s father 

Sobbed like a child — ^it almost broke his heart : 

And once as he was working near this dungeon. 

He heard a voice distinctly; 'twas the youth's. 

Who sung a doleful song about green fields, 
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How sweet it were on lake or wide savannah 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 

And wander up and down at liberty. 

He always doted on the youth, and now 
His love grew desperate ; and defying death, 

He made that cunning entrance I described 
And the young man escaped. 

Teresa. 

’Tis a sweet tale : 

Such as would lull a listening child to sleep, 

His rosy face besoiled with unwiped tears. 

And what became of him ? 

Selma. ■ 

He went on shipboard 

With those bold vo^ugcrs who made discovery 
Of golden lands. Sesina^s younger brother 
Went likewise, and when he returned to Spain, 

He told Sesina, that the poor mad youth, 

Soon after they arrived in that new world. 

In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat, 

And all alone set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea, 

And ne’er was heard of more . but 'tis supposed, 
He lived and died among the savage men. 


Alfig to the words * you are a painter,' p. 352, Scene II. Act TI. 

The following lines 1 liave preserved in this place, not so much os cxplanalory 
of the picture of the assassination, as (if I may say so without disrespect to the 
Public) to giatify my own feelings, the passage being Viorasx^ fancy portrait ; Wt 
a alight, yet not unfaithful, pioiilc of one,* who still lives, nobilitate fclix, arte 
claiior. Vita colendissimus. 

ZULIMEZ. {speaking of Alvar in the third person.) 

Such was the noble Spaniard’s own relation. 

He told me, too, how in his early youth. 

And his first travels, ’twas his choice or chance 
To make long sojourn m sea-wedded Venice j 
J'here won^e love of that divine old man. 

Courted by mightiest kings, the famous Titian 1 
Vl^o, like a second and more lovely Nature, 

By the sweet mystery of lines and colours 

* Sir Gcoige Beaumont. [Written 1S14.] 
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j Changed the blank canvass to a magic mirror, 

; That made the Absent present ; and to Shadows 

j Gave light, depth, substance, bloom, yea, thought and motion. 

I He loved the old man, and revered his art : 

I * And though of noblest birth and ample fortune, 

' The young enthusiast thought it no scorn ^ 

j But this inalienable ornament, 

I To be his pupil, and with filial zeal 

By practice to apjiropriatc the sage lessons, 

, Which the gay, smiling old man gladly gave. 

* * The Art, he honoured thus, requited him : 

And in the following and calamitous years 
Beguiled the hours of his captivity. 

J Vlhadra. 

t And then he framed this picture ? and unaided 

I By arts unlawful, spell, or talisman ? 

j Alvar. 

i A potent spell, a mighty talisman ! ' ! 

j The imperishable memory of the deed, 

I Sustained by love, and grief, and indignation 1 

1 So vivid were the forms mthm his brain, 

I His very eyes, when shut, made pictures of them 1 
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AN HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


II Esq., 

OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

Dear Str. — Accept, as a small testimony of my ctateful attachment, the fol- 
lowing Dramatic 1‘oein, in uhich I have endeavoured to detail, in an intercbling 
form, the iall of a man whose meat bad actions liave cast a disastrou> lustre on Ins 
name. In the execution of the i%ork, as intricacy of plot could not have been 
attempted without a gross violation of recent facts, it has been my sole aim to 
imitate the impassioiieil and highly^figurativc language of the Fiench orators, anil 
to develop the character^ of the chief actors on a vast stajge of honors. 

Yours fratenialfy, 

Jesus College, Sr / f . 22, 1794 S. T. Coleridge. 


ACT I. 

Scene. — The Tuilleries. 

Enter Barrj&re. 

Barr^rk. 

The tempest gathers — ^be it mine to seek 
A friendly shelter, ere it bursts upon him. 

But where? and how? I fear the Tyrant’s soul> 
Sudden in action, fertile in resource, 


complete without them, we leave it as Colendge published it. 
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And rising awful *mid impending ruins ; 

In splendour gloomy, as the midnight meteor, 

That fearless thwarts the elemental war. 

When last in secret conference we met, 

He scowled upon me with suspicious rage, 

Making his eye the inmate of my bosom. 

I know he scorns me — and 1 feel, 1 hate him — 

Yet there is in him that which makes me tremble ' [£ 2 /^. 

Enter Tallien and LegEI^dre. 

Tallinn. 

It was Bam'*re, Legendre ' didst thou mark him ? 

Abrupt he turned, yet lingered as he went. 

And towards us ca'>t a look of doubtful meaning. 

LkCiENDUE. 

I marked him well. I met his eye's last glance , 

It menaced not so proudly as of yore. 

Methought he would have sp(^ke — but that he dared not — 
Such agitation darkened on his brow. 

Tat men. 

Twas all-distnisting guilt that kept from bursting 
The imprisoned secret struggling in the face • 

E’en as the sudden brec/e ujistarting onwaii.ls 
Humes the thunder-cloud, that poised awhile 
Hung in mid air, red with its mutinous burClien. 

I.Hll,NI>Rr. 

Perfidious Traitor ' — still airaid to bask 
In the full blaze of power, the rustling serpent 
Lurks in the thicket of the Tyrant’s greatness. 

Ever prepared to sting who shelters him. 

Each thought, each action in himself converges ; 

And love and fncnd'thip on his cowarrl heart 
Shine like thet powcrles:» sun on polar ice : 

To all attached, by turns deserting all, 

Cunning and dark — a necessary villain ! 

Tallien. 

Yet much depends upon him — ^we.i you know 
With plausible harangue ’tis his to paint 
Defeat like victory — and blind the mob 
With truth-mixed falsehood They, led on by him, 

And wild of head to work their own destruction, 

Support vdth uproar what he plans in darkness. 
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1.F.QENDRE. 

O what a pcecious name is Liberty 
To scare or cheat the simple into slaves > 

Yes, — ^we must gam him over : by dark hints 
We*ll show enough to rouse his watchful fears. 

Till tlie cold coward blaze a patriot. 

0 Dan ton ! murdered fiicnd ' assist my counsels — 

Hover around me on sad memoiy's wings, 

And pour thy danng vengeance in my heart. 

Tallien ' if but to-morrow 'v fateful sun 
Beholds the T}rant Inmg — ^we aie dead ' 

■ 'Jallii-n. 

Yet his keen eye that flashes mighty meanings— * 

Lu.IA'JiKl 

Fear not — or rather fear the alternate e, 

And seek for courage e'en in rowardu e- - 
But see— hither he comes — let us away ' 

His biothcr with him, and the bloody (Aiuthon, 

And high of haughtv spirit, >oiing St Just [iSrivi?//. 

Entar Rohlspierkl, Coi iiio.n. Si jrsi, ami RnnEsriiiRRE Jln 
R oMl.sPlJ’KKb. 

What ' did la Fa)elte fall before my power ^ 

And did I conquer Roland's sjiotless \irtiies'* 

The fenent elo<iucn<e of Vergniaud's tongue? 

And Ihissoi's tlioughlful soul iinbnbed and bold ? 
ihd zealot ai lines haste in \ain to save them ? 

hat ' did the assassin's dagger aim its point, 

Vain as a tlnvm of imiider, at mv bosom » 

And shall I dread die soil liixiirioiis Tallien? 

'I’lie AiloinsTdllien? lunijiiet-hiinling Talhen? 

Him, w'hose heart flutter'* at the dice box? Him, 

Who ever on the harlot’s dow ny pillow 
Resigns lus head impure to fevensh slumbers ! 

Si Jiisr. 

1 cannot fear him — ^>'ct w'c miust not scorn him. 

Was It not Antony that conquered Brutus, 

The Adonis, banquet-hunting Antony? 

The state is not yet purified and though 
The stieam runs clear, yet at the bottom lies 
The thick black sediment of all the tactiona — 

It needs no magic hand to stir it up 1 
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Coin HON. 

0 we did wrong to spare them — fatal error ! 

AVhy lived Legendre, when that D.inton died ? 
And Collot d'Herbois dangerous in crimes? 

I’ve feared liim, since his iron heart endured 
To make of Lyons one \ast human shambles, 
Compared with which the sun-scorclied wilderness 
Of Zara were a smiling paradise. 

Si Jiisr. 

Rightly thou judgest, Couthon ' He is one 
Who flies from silent solitary anguish, 

Seeking forgetful pca<’e amid the jar 
Of elements. 'I’he 1 'ml of mani.u iijiroar 
Lulls to sad sleep th-. memorv of himself. 

A calm is fatal to him — then he feels 
The dire upboilings of the stmm within him. 

A tiger mad with inw'aid wounds ' — 1 dread 
The fierce and rcslUss turbiileiiLe of guilt. 

Komi m’ii kki*. 

Is not the commune oiiis^ the stern tribunal ? 
Dumas? and Vivier’ Mciinol? and I.ou\et? 

And Henriot ? We il dinmiiu e a hundieil, nor 
Shall they behold to- moi row’s siin roll westward. 

Rt)HI SPILKKI JlN. 

Nay — I am sick of blood • my ac lung heart 
Review's the long, long tram of hideous horrors 
That still haie gloomed the rise of the lejmblic. 

1 should tla\e died before Toulon, when war 
Became the patriot * 

Komi simi rrk 
Mo>.t unwortliy wish * 

He, whose heart sickens at the blood ot traitors, 
Would be himself a irailoi, were he not 
A coward * 'Tis congenial souls alone 
Shed tears of sorrow for each, other's fate. 

O thou art brave, my brother ! and thino eye 
Full firmly shines amid the groaning lii^ittle — 

Yet in thine heart the wuman-fuim of pity 
Asserts too large a share, an ill-timed guest ! 

'I'here is unsoundness m the state — To-morrow 
Sliall see it cleansed by wholesome massacre ! 
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Roucspierre Jun. 

Beware ’ already do ihe sections murmur — 

‘ O the great glorious patriot, Robebpierre — 

7'he tyrant guardian of the tountryS ficedom ! ’ 

COLTHOV. 

Twere folly sure to work great deeds by halves ! 

Much 1 suspect the darksome fickle heart 
Of cold Barr^re > 

Rom-sl’IKRRF. 

I see the villain in him ! 

, Ro1IL‘>1*I1 kre Jl\. 

If he — if all forsake ihoe — what remains? • 

Kdin MMhHRR. 

Myself’ the steel-strong Rectitude of soul 
Anri Poverty siibliiiie ’mid iircling virtues ’ 

'Hie giant Victories, iny counsels foinied, 

Shall st.dk around me with s:iii-i;litlLring plumes, 

Bidding the darts of caliimiiv fall pointless. 

\ Eli nut urteti. MuJivt CouJlio.N 
On'iiiov {stilus) 

So we deceive ourselves ’ M lut goodlv virtues 
Bloom on the poisonous br.im hes of ambition ' 

Still, Robespierre' ihou It gii.ird tin lountiy’s freedom . 

'Fo despotise in .ill the ]iatrii»t’s j^omp , 

While Cons< leme, 'mid the iiiobN .ij)pl.iuding clainoiiis, 
Slecjis in thine car, nor wliispeis blocnl-siamed tyrant ' 

Yet w hat is Con-.cieiu e ’ .Supi i •^tit'on’s dream, 

Making such <leep impression on our s1eej< 

That long the aw.ikeiied bieast rel.iins its hoirors ' 

Jlul he retuiiis- and with him comes B.iiieie. 

[tUil CouiHox 

Enter Ror.Fspif rri ,md Bareeri 
ROIJI s|'l! RRF. , 

There is no danger but in cowardice. — 

Barrerc ! we make the ilanger, w’hen w'c fear it. 

We liave such force without, as will suspend 
The cold and trembling trcachcT) oi inese members. 

Bark EKE 

'Twill be a pause of terror — 

ROBFSPirRRK. 

But to whom ? 
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Rather the short-lived slumber of the tempest, 

Gathering its strength anew. The dastard traitors 1 
Moles, that would undermine the rooted oak 1 
A pause '—a moment’s paused — ’Tis all their life. 

Bakkekk 

Yet much tliey talk — anil plausible their speech. 

Couthon’s decree has given such powers, that 

Robcspilkke. 

That what ^ 

Bvrr&re. 

The freedom of debate — , 

Ror.rspii rri. 

Transparent mark ' 

'I'licy wish to clog the .i^heels of govcrnnient. 

Forcing the hand that guides the v.ist maehine » 

To bnbe them to thtir duty— Kng/ish patriots, 

Are not the congiegated clouds of war 
Black all around iis^ In our >ery \ilals 
Works not the kmg-lired [unson of reliellion ? 

Say, what shall counteiai I the sellish plottings 
Of wretihes, cold of heait, nor awed b\ fears 
Of him, whose power diici is the eternal justice? 

Tenor? or sei ret sapping gold? 'I'he lirst 
Heavy, but transient as the ills that cause it , 

And to the virtuous jiatiiot rendered light 
By the necessities that ga\e it birth 
The other fouls the fount ol the lepublic. 

Making it flow polluied to .ill ages; 

Inoculates the state with a slow' venom, 

That once iirtbibed, must be continued ever. 

Myself incoiru^itible 1 ne’er lould b.ibe them — 

'J’herttore they hate me. 

, IUkr^ri-. 

Are the sec tions fnendlv ? 
ROOtSPILRRE 

There are who wish my ruin — but I’ll make them 
Blush for the crime in blood < 

Bar&^r 

. Nay — but I tell thee 

Thou art Luo fond of slaughter — and the right 
(If nght It be) workest by most foul means I 
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. Self-centering Fear ' how well thou canst ape Mercy ! 
Too fond of slaughter — ^matchless hypocrite ' 

1'hoiight Barrere so, Avhen Bris^ot, Danton, died ? ‘ 
'J'hoiight Barrere so, when through the streaming streets 
Of Fans red-eyed ^Iassacre o’envearied 
Reeled hea\ily, intoxicate with blood > 

And when (O hca\ens ') in Lyons’ de.ilh-red square 
Sick fancy groaned o’er putrid hills of slam, 

Didst thou not fiercel) l.ingh, and bles-? the day? 

Why, thou hast been tin* mouth-pieec of all horrors. 
And, like a blood-honnd. eroin hed for murder • Jjow 
Aloof thou standest fiimi the totteimg pillar, 

Or, like a frighted c hild behind its mothei, 

Hidest thy pale face in the skirts of— Mercy ' 
lUKKi^Rl 

O prodigahlv of elotpient anger ’ 

Wh) now I see tlnnrit weak- - thy case is des])erate ' 
The cool ferocious Rob^pieire turned scolder' 


Rhui.si'ilrkc. 

Who fiom a bad nun’s bosoiu wards the blow 
Rescues the whetted daggiT for his own. 

DenouiK ed twice — and twit 0 1 saved his life * [/Sti/. 

Bvkk^ki: 

'Phe sections will siipixirt them — there’s the point* 

No he tan never weather out the stoiin-- 
Yet he is sudden in revenge — No moie ' 

1 must away to 'lallien. 

Stone clian^iw to Uiohnnso of Adlwvtof 
Aiji:i.aiiii: cvz/cm, sfutihug to a berv'ant. 

Am i..\ii i. 

Didst thou present the letter that I gave thee? 

Did Talliq^i .msvver, he would soon return? 

Servant 

He is in the Tuilleries — with him Legendre— 

In deep discourse they seemed as 1 npi>roached 
He waved his hand as bidding me retire 
I did not interrupt him [Hot an t the let tit. 

Aoelaius. 

Thou didst rightly. 





[iilrif Servant. 
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0 this new frcerlom • 'at how dear a price 

We’ve bought the seeming good • The peaceful virtues 
And every blandish^icnt of private life, 

The father’s cares, the mother’s fond endeajment, 

All sacrificed to liberty’s wild riot. 

l*hc winged hours, that scattered roses round me, 

Languid and sad drag their slow course alon^ 

And shake big gall-diops fioin their heavy wings. 

But I will stc.il away these anxious thoughts 
By the soft laiigiiishment of w.irbled airs, 

If haply melodies inav lull the sense 
Of sorrow for awhile 

Sifi Must, Enter 'I'allien' 

'LM.IIl.N. 

Music, my love’ O bieathe ag.iin that nii • 

Soft nurse of pain, it soothes the weary soul 
Of care, sweet as the whispered bree/.e of evening 
That plays around the sit k man’s throbbing temples 

• 

so\c; 

Tell me, on what holy ground 
May domestic pea« e be found ’ 

Ilaicjon (laughter of the skies, 

Tar on feirful wing she Hies, 

Trom the iionip of si'tpteied state. 

From the lebel's nois> hate. 

- In a < ottaged \ale she dwells 
Lisc’iiing lo the .Sabbath bells ' 

StiB around her steps are s'-eii. 

Spotless honours meeker imcn. 

Love, the tiie of pleasing fears, 

Sorrow sinilu'g thiough her tears, 

And const lous of the past employe 
MemoT), bostmi-spnng ot joy. 

Tali ien. 

1 thank thee, Adelaitlc » ’twas sweet, though mournful. 
But why thy brow' o'ercast, thy cheek so wan ? 

Thou lookest a lorn maid beside some stream 
That sighs away the soul in tond despairing, 

While sorrow sad, like the dank willow near her, 
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Hangs o’er the troubled fountain of her eye. 

Adelaide 

Oh ! rather let me ask \that mystery lours 
On Tallien’s darkened brow. I'lftiu dost me wrong — 
Thy soul (listempeied, can my heart be tmiK^uil? 

Taii.ien. 

Tell mCj^by whom thy brother’s blood was spilt? 

Asks he not \cngeance on these patriot muiderers? 

It has been borne too tamely. Fears and curses 
('•roan on our inuinight beils, and e’en our dreams 
'I'hreaten the^assassin hand of Robespierre. 

He dies ' — nor has the plot Ls*.ai)ed his tears. * 

Am LviiiE 

Yet- ->et— he cautious ' nuu h I fear the Commune — 

'I'he ijrant’s creatures, and their late with his 
Fast linked m close indissoluble union. 

'I'he jiale Coiucntion — 

Tali 11 N 

Hate him as they fear him, 
Impatient of the chain, icsoKed ami leady. 

Am I MDL 

'fhe enthusiast mob, f.oiifusion’s lawless sons — 

'I'ai 1 11 N 

They .ire weary of his stein mor.ality, 

The fair-masked oflspnng of feiotious pride 
'I'he sei tions too suiipoil the delegates . 

All- -all IS 0111 >» ' ceil now the \ilal air 
Of Libeiti, Condensed awhile, is bursting 
(Force irresistible ') from its coniprcssure — 

To shatter the arch-chemist in ihc e\]ilosion ’ 

£/iAr liiLLAUD Varlxnls ond Bourdon L’Oksk 

. [Adelaide re/ircj. 

Bourdon- I/Uisl. 

Tallicn > was this a time for amorous conference ? 

Hennot, the t> rani’s most devoted creature. 

Marshals the force of Pans The fierce tlub. 

With Vivier at their head, in loud acclaim, 

Ha\e swoin to make the guillotine in blood 
Float on the scaffold— 'But who comes hcie ? 
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Enter Barr^re abruptly. 

Barrere. 

Say, arc ye friends to freetiom ? I am hers ! 

Let us, forgetliil of ill cummon feucU, 

Rally arounfl her shrine ' L’en now the t>rant 
Con(.crts a plan ot instant massacre ' 

Bll r At It V'ARhXNES. 

Awpy to the Con\ entioii ' with that voice, " 

So oh the her.iitl uf glad m< toiy, 

Rouse their l.ilkn s]iirits. thunder in their eais 
'Die names of tyrant, plunderer, assassin ! 

The Molent workings oI my soul within 
Antuijjate the inonste blood ' 

[Cnfjruht thi' \ln'i t nj No I') rant ' Down with the '1 \ rant ' 
Tvi.iiix 

Hear >e that outcry -II the tiembling menibeis 
K\en lor a moment hold his late susiiended, 

1 swear by the holy poniatd, that stabbed L\esar, 

Tins diiggei pr«jbes his heail ' J Eimnt tunr.>'\. 


ACT 11 — By Souiiii.Y. 

Scene. — The Conventmn. — Ri)J!i*sj*ii.KRK mmnts ihc TnLnnt\ 

RoHKsPIfcKRfc. 

Once more befits it that the voue of truth, 

Fearless in innocence, though league led round 
By envy and her hateful biood of hell, 

Be heard amid this hall , once moie behLs 
I’he jMitiiol, whose prophetic eye so oft 
Has pierced through taction’s \eil, to dash on crimes 
Of deadliest iinpoit. Mouldering m the grave 
Sleeps Capet’s caitiff corse ; my daring hand 
levelled to earth his blood-cemented throne, 

My voice dcc*lared his guilt, and stirred up France 
To call for vengeance. 1 too dug the grave 
Where sleep the Girondists, detested band I 
Long tvith the ahow uf freedom they abused 
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Her ardent sons. Long time the well-turned phrase, 

The high-fraught sentence, and the lotty tone 
Of declamation thundered in this hall. 

Till reason, 'midst a labyrinth of woids 
Perplexed, in silence seemed to >ield assent. 

I durst opjiose .'soul of my honoured friend, 
l^int of Mai at, ujion thee I call — 

Thou know St me faithful, know'st with what warm zeal 
I urged the r ause of jtistu e, stripped the m.isk 
From faction’s deadly \is.ige. and destroyed 
Her traitor brooil Whose patriot aim hurled down 
’ Hebert and Ronsin, and the villain friends • 

‘ Of Danlon, foul apostate ' those, who long 

Marked treason’s foriii m liberty s fair garb, 

, Long deluged hiance with blood, and durst defy 

i Ommpott ncc ! Ihit I il seems am false ! 

5 I am a traitor too > 1 Robespierre • 

* I — at whose name tlie dastard desjiot brood 

! I<ook pale with fear, and call on s.uiiLs to help them ! 

Who flares at case iiic^ who shall dare l»elie 
Mj sjjotless name ? .speak, )e act omplue band. 

Of A\hat am I act used ^ ol what .stiange crime 
Is Maximilian Rtibesjiieire .ictiiisetl. 

That through this hail the ini/z of tliscontent 
' Should inuTiiiur ? w lu> shall speak ? 

j UlLIAlI) Varln'.nks. 

J O patriot tongue 

J Belying the foul lieait ' Who was it iirgetl 

J Fiiendlv to txr.uits th.it att iiist dec ree, 

! Whoso influence brooding t/er this liallow'ed hall, 

f Has ( lulled eat h tongue to silence ? Who destFO>'ed 

The freedom of debate, and cairieil thioiigh 
'I’he fatal law, that tloomed the ilelegates, 

Unheard before then etpials, to the har 
Where cruelty sat throned, and murder reigned 
With her Dumas co-equal "> Say, thou man 
Of mighty eloquence, whose law was that ? 

CoUTHtlN. 

That law was mine. 1 urgeil it — I proposed — 

( The voice of France assembled in her suns 

I Assented, though the tame and timid voice 
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Of traitors murmured. 1 ad\isccl that law — 

1 justify It. It wat wise and good. 

Bakr^rf.. 

Oh, wondrous wise and most convenient too ' 

I have long marked thee, Robespierre — and now 
Proclaim thee traitor — tyrant ! [Loiftf afipfausa. 

ROKI sl’lFRKF.. 

1 am a traitor! oh, that 1 had fallen 

When Regnaiilt lifted high the murderous knife, 

Regnaiill the in-rriiinent belike of those 

WJio now themselves would tain assassinate, | 

And legalize their niiirde»s. I stand here 

An isolated jjatriot— hein.ned aroiinil 

By faction’s noisy pai k , beset and bayed 

By the foul hell-hounds who know' no escape 

From justice’ outstrett he«l arm, but by the force 

'I’hat pierces through her lueast. 

ami shuuts of- — ‘ Dow'n with the Tjrant ^ ’ j 
Koili sPIi KRIt. 

Naj', but I will Ik* heard There w'as a time 
When Robes] lien e began, th** loud :i])plauses 
Of honest patriots drowned the honest sound. 

But tunes aie changed, and \illany i>revails 

i Coi.uii D'Hlruois 

No — \ilUny shall fall. Fiaiu e could not brook 
A monarch's sway — soumls the dictator's name 
More soothing to her ears ^ 

Bourdon J/Oisj.. 

Rattle ‘her chains 

More musically npw than w'lieii the hand 
Of Brissot forged her fetteis , or the crew 
Of H($bert thundeicd out their blasphemies. 

And Danton talked of virtue ? 

Robespierre.. 

Oh, that Brissot 

Were here again to thunder in this hall > 

That Hdbert lived, and Danton’s giant form 
Scowled once again defiance ■ so my soul 
Might cope w'lth worthy foes. 

People of France 
Hear me ! Beneath the vengeance of the law, 
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Traitors ha\e perished countless, more survive : 

The hydra-headed faction lifts anew 

Her danng front, and fruitful from her wounds, 

Cautious from past defeats, contrives new wiles 
Against the sons of Freedom 

1'allien. 

Freedom lives I 

Oppression falls — for France has felt her chains, 

Has burst them loo W'ho traitor-like stept forth 
Amid the hall of Jacobins to save 
. Camille Desmoulins, and the vemil aTetch , 

D’Kglantine ? 

Rout spierrk. 

» I did — for I thought them honest. 

] And llea\cn forlend that vengeance e’er should strike. 

Ere justice doomed the blow. 

2 li.\URkRl!:. 

I 'I'raitor, thou didst, 

j Yes, the acconijilu'e of their daik designs, 

j Awhile didst thou dchml them, when the storm 

Loured at safe distant c \\ lien the clouds frowned darker, 
j Feared for yourself and left them to their fate. 

Oh, 1 have marked thee long, anrl through the veil < 

Seen thy foul projects; jes, ambilioiis man, 

Sell-willed dictator o'er the realm of France, 

The vengeance thou hast jilanned for patriots 
Falls on thy head. Look how thy brotliei’s deeds 
Dishonour thine • He the firm patriot, 

'J'hou the foul p.UTiride of I aberly 1 
Rour sni'RRt ji x 

Rarr^re — attempt not meanly to Oivide 
Me from my brother. J paitake his guilt, 

For 1 partake his virtue 

Rouespilkke. 

Brother, by my soul, 

More dear 1 hold thee to my heart, that thus 
With me thou daFst to tread the dangerous path 
Of virtue, than that nature twined her cords 
Of kindred round us. 

Barr^re. 

Yes, allied in guilt, 
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Even as in blood \e are. Oh, thou worst wretch, 
Thou worse than Sylla ! hast thou not proscribed, 
Yea, in most foul anticipation slaughtered. 

Each {latnot representative of France ? 

Bourdon' F/Oise. 

Was not the younger CJaisar too to reign 
O'er all our valiant armies in the south. 

And still continue there his merchant wiles ? 

RoflLsPlKURE JUN 

His merchant wiles » () grant me patience, Heaven ! 

Was It by merchant w lies 1 gained you back 
Toulon, when jirDuilIj on her captive lowers 
Waved high the lOnglish flag ^ oi fought 1 then 
With mcrchahl vvihs. when w'ord in hand I led 
Your troojis to con(lue^t? fo ight I merchant-like, 

Or bartered I for \u lory, when death 
Strode o'er the reeking streets with giant strnle. 

And shook Ins ebon pluiiies, and sternly smiled 
Amid the bloody bamiuct? when ajipalled 
'J'he hireling sons of laigland spreail the sail 
Of safety, fought I like a meicliant then ? 

Oh, patience ! patieiu e ' 

* Bol’khov 1-,'OisE. 

How this younger tyrant 
Mouths out defiance to us ' even so 
He had led on the armies of the south. 

Till once again the plains oi trance were drenched 
With her best blood. 

CoLiOT D'Herhots. 

Till, once again displayed, 
I^yons’ sad tragedy had c.ilied me forth 
The minister of wrath, whilst .<^aiighter by 
Had bathed in human blood. 

Dmois Cranc£. 

No wonder, friend, 

That we are traitors — that our heads must fall 
Beneath the axe of death ! When Cacsar-hke 
Keigns Robespierre, 'tis wisely done to doom 
The fall of Brutus. Tell me, bloody man. 

Hast thou not parcelled out deluded France, 

As it had’ been some province won in fight 
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i Between your curst triumvirate ? You, Couthon, 

Go mth my brother to the southern plains ; 
j St Just, be yours the army of the north ; 

j * Meantime I rule at Pans, 

j Robespiekrl 

j Matchless knave ! 

j What — not one bluah of conscience on thy cheek — 

j Not one poor blush of tnitli • Most likely tale ! 

J That 1 who ruined Brissot’s towering hopes, 

, 1 who discovered Hebert’s impious wiles, 

And shnrjied for Danton’s recieant neck the axe, 

I ■ Should now- be traitor • had 1 been so minded, 

J Think ye I had destro>eil the \ery men 

! Whose jilots resemble mine 1 I>nng forth your proofs 

< )f this deep treason Tell me in whose breast ' 

Found >e the fatal siToll ? or tell me rather 
Who forged the shameless laNehood ? 

• COLLOI D'lilUliOIS 

Ask you proofs ^ 

Robespieire, what proofs weie asked when Brissot died> 

1.1 (.1 NDRK 

What ])roofs adduced you when the Danton died? 

W'heii at die imminent peril of my life 
1 rose, and learles', of th> ii owning Inow, 

Prodauned him guiltless? 

Roulmmi Rur 

I remember well 

; 'rhe fatal day. I do repent me much 

\ 'I'hat 1 killed Cxsar ami spare* I .Vntony. 

But I ha\e been too lenient 1 liave spared 
'rhe •'ireain of blood, and now' my own mu-st flow 
f To fill the current. [Loud app/uuse^. 

Triumph not too soon, 

‘ Justice may yet he victor. 

^ Eniir .Sr JVsJ, and mounh the Tribune. 

\ SrjL*.r. 

i 1 c omc from the committee — charged to speak 

j Of matters of high import. 1 omit 

I Their orders Representatives of France, 

{ Boldly m his own person speaks St Just 

I What his own heart shall dictate. * 
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Tallien. 

Hear ye this, 

Insulted delegates of France ? St Just 
From your committee comes — comes charged to speak 
Of matters of higii import — ytx. omits 
Their orders ! Keprebentatives of France, 

That bold man 1 denounce, who disobeys 
The nation s orders. — I denounce St Just. [Lo;/d dpptauws. 
St JubT. 

Hear me • [Vmlonl min min 

HonFspii-RRE. 

He shall lie hcaid ' 

IhiLMDoN L’Oise. 

Must we contaminate i >s bacreil lull 
With the foul breath oi treason? 

CuiLor D'Hlruois. 

Drag him aw ay ' 

Hence with him to the bar. * 

Col J HON 

Oh, just proceedings ' 
Robespierre presented liberty ot •»pee( li — 

And Robespierie is a tyrant * 'rallieii leigns, 

He dreads to hear the \oice oJ iiiiiuieiue — 

And bt Just imi-jt be silent ' 

J.U.LNOKL. 

Heed wo well 

That justice guide our actions. No light import 
Attends this day. 1 move St Just be heard 
1' RI RON. 

Inviolate be the sacred right of man, 

The fieedom of debate [rioictit upblami' 

, Si jL-^r. 

1 may be heard then ' much the times are c lunged. 

When bt Just thanks this lull for heiU-ing him. 

Robesjiierre is called a lyiant Men of France, 

Judge not too soon, liy pojiular discontent 
Was Aristules driven into exile, 

AFas Fhoaoii murdered Krc ye dare pronounce 
Robespierre is guilty, it betits ye w'ell. 

Consider who accuse him. Tallien, 

Bourdon* of Oise — the very men denounced, 
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For that their dark intrigues disturbed the plan 
Of government. Legendre the sworn friend 
Of Danton fallen apostate. Dubois Cranc6, 

He who at Lyons spaied the royalists — 

Collot d’Herbois — 

Bourdox I/Oisf 
W hat — sliall the traitor rear 
His head amid our tribune — and blpspheme 
Each patriot^ shall the hireling slave of faction — 
Si Jusi 

I am of no one faction. I contend 
Against all factions. 

'rALCIEX 

1 espouse the cause 

Of truth. Robespiem* on }e*»tei-morn pronounced 
Upon his own aiulioritv a rejmrl 
Td-ilay St Just comes down St Just i^cglci ts 
\\hnt the committee unkis, and h.ii.mgiies 
hrom his own will () <iti/ens ol hraiiie, 

1 weej) foi you — 1 weep ior iii/ poor countr) — 

1 tremble lor the <ause ol Libut}, 

\\ hen indiMdiuls shall assume the sway, 

And with more iiisokiue than kiiigl) ])ride 
Rule the republic. 

Uii.LM i> Vari nm s 
Shudder, ye rcpro^ientalises of h'rance, 

Shudder with hoiror I leiiiioi commands 
'riie marshalled force of J\iii*. llemiol, 

Foul jianu'ide — the sw'orn all} of llcbert, 
Denoiiiuod by all — ujiheld b\ Robesjueiie. 

Who spared La Valette^ who pioinoted him, 
Stained with the deep dye ol nobilii} ? 

Who to an ex-peer,ga\e the high commaiifl? 

Who &crecne«l from justice the lapacious thief ^ 
Who cast in chains the fnends ol I abert\ 
Robesjnerre, the self-st>led patriot Robespierre — 
Robespieire, allied with villain Daubigne — 
Robespierre, the foul arch-tyrant Robespierre. 

Bourdo.v I/OlsE. 

He talks of virtue — of morality - 
Consistent patriot i he Daubigny’s friend ! ' 
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Henriot’s*supporter virtuous • preach of virtue, 

Yet league with villains, for with Robespierre 
Villains alone ally. 'J'hou art a tyrant ! 

I st}le thee tyrant, Robespierre • \^Loud afip/autes. 

Roni-APIFRRE. 

Take back the name. Ye citizens of France — 

[I'uih'nt (tarn our. Crie^ nf— Down with the Tyrant ! ' 
Tallien. 

Ojipression falls 'I’he traitor stands appalled — 

Oiiilt'a lion Jangs engrasp his shrinking soul — 

He heais assemhlc<l France denounce his crimes I 
He sees tin- mask torn from hi.s secret siqs — 

He Iremlilcjj on the precipice of fate. 

Fallen guilty tjrant ' murdered by thy rage ‘ 

How many an innu< nt Mctmi's blood has stained 
hair freedom's altar * Sylla-hke thy hand 
Marked down^he \iitues, th.it, thy foes removed, 
rerjietual Dictator thou inight'st reign. 

And t)ranni/e o’er France, and c.ill it freedom ' 

Jaing time in timid guilt the traitor planned 
His feariul wiles —sue c ess einlioldeiicd sin — 

And his stretched arm had grasped the diadem 
Fac now, lait tiiat the coward’s heart recoiled, 
jA*st I’raiKc awaked shoiilcl roiiso lier from her dream, 

And c'lll .iloud for vengeanc*e. He, like Ca;sar, 

AVith rapid step urged on liis bold careei, 

Even to the summit of ambitious power. 

And deemed the iLamc of King alone was wanting. 

Was it for tins we hurled proud Capet down? 

Js It for this we w’age eternal w'ar 
Against the t>iant horde of muidc.p*rs. 

The crowned cockatrices whose foul venom 
Inlects all Isurope? was it then for this 
We sw’ore to guard our liberty witlT life. 

That Robespierre should reign ? the spirit of freedom 
Is not yet sunk so low'. The glowing flame 
That animates eac.h honest Frenchman’s heart 
Not yet extinguished. 1 invoke thy shade, 

Immortal Rrutus ! I too wrear a dagger; 

And if the representatives of Franc^c, 

Through fear of favour should dela^ the sword 
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Of justice, Tallien emulates thy virtues ; 

Tallien, like Bnitus, lifts the avenging aim ; 

7'allien shall save his country. [Violent applauses. 

Billaud Varennes. 

I demand 

The arrest of all these traitors. Memorable 
Will be this day for France. 

liODESPIERRE. 

Yes • Memorable •’ 

I This day ^\ill be for France — for villains triumph. ' 

t I^EBAS. • 

! ' 1 wnll not share in this da/s damning guilt. 

Condemn me too. [Gn^t try — ‘ Down with the Tyrants ' • 

i [The th’o HonESPiERRLs, CournoN, Si Just, owtZ Leisvs ■ 

i are led o//‘. 


j ACT III. (By Southey.) 

; S( LNK tontiuurs, 

' Cni.T.or D’Hfruius. 

‘ (JcVsjr IS fallen * 'Mie baneful tree of Java, 

\\ hose death-dihtilling boughs droj^t poisonous dew, 

J Is roote’d from its base This worse than Ciomwell, 

I 'Pho austere, the self-denying Robespierre,* 

' Kveii in this hall, where once with terror mute 

I We listened to the h) poente’s harangues, 

i Has heard his doom. 

I Billxud Vxrenm's. 

I Vet must xvc not suppose 

E Phe t}Tant xx ill fall tamely. His sxx'orn hireling 
Hennot, the danng desperate Henriot 
i Commands the force of Pans. 1 denounce him. 

’ Freron. 

.* I denounce Fleuriot too, the ma>or of Paris. 

j Enter Dubois Cranc#.. 

I Dubois Cranci^.. 

■ Robespierre is rescued. Henriot at the head 


i 

t 
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Of the armed force has resaied the fierce tyrant 
COLLOT D’HeRBOIS. 

Ring the tocsin—call all the citizens 
To save their country — ^never yet has Paris 
Forsook the representatives of France. 

Tallien. 

It is the hour of danger. I propose 

This sitting be made permanent [Loud applaute^. 

COLI.OI DTI EK DOTS. 

The national Convention shall remain 
Firm at its post. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messi ngfr. • 

Robespierre has rcaLlied the Commune. They espouse 
The tyrant’s cause. St Just is up in arms ! 

St Just — the young ambitious bolil St Just 
Harangues the mob. The sanguinary Couthon 
Thirsts for your blood. [Tbe.ww rings. 

'J'ali II N. 

These t>Tants are in arms against the law: 

Outlaw the rebels 

Entt r ^^EKJ IN «/ Douay. 

Ml.Rl.lN 

Health to the representatives of France • 

I passed this moment through the armed force — 

They asked my name — ^and when they heard a delegate, 
Sw'ore 1 whs not the fiiend of h ranee. 

CoiMu D’Hiauois. 

The t) rants threaten us as when they turned 
The cannon s mouth on Unssot. 

» Enter another Messenger 
S ixoNi) Messenger. 

Vivier harangues the Jacobins — the club 
Espouse the coiiise of Robespierre. 

Enter another Messenger. 

TiiiRO Messenger. 

All’s lost — the tyrant triumphs. Henriot leads 
The soldiers to his aid — idrcady 1 hear 
The rattling cannon destined to surround 
This sacred halL 
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Tallinn. 

Why, we will die like men then. 

The representatives of France dare death, 

When duty steels their bosoms. [Ixtud appfames 

Tallien. {adilresufig the galleries ) 

Citizens ' 

France is insulted in her delegates — 

'I’he majesty of the republic is insulted — 

'F) rants arc* up in arms. An armed force 
Threats the Convention. The Convention swears 
'I’o die, or save the country ' 

[riolent applauses ft nm ihe^ gullet le*. 

• Cl 1 1/LN'. (Jr am ainre. ) 

We too swear 

To die or save the countrj* Fellow me 

[J// the inen'qint the galleries 
Killer aiurthet Ml "sr ve.ru. 

Folk in Mi ic. 

Hem lot IS taken ' -- [^LuuJ applauses 

Hem lot IS taken Thiee of > our bra\o soldiers 
Swore they would sei/c the rebel slave <;f t>rants, 

Or jjensh iii the atieinpi As he patiolled 
'Flic* sticets of Fails sliirmg up the mob, 

They sci/cd him \_Applau^i s 

Ibi.i M I) V\RI NV s. 

I,et the namcN of these brave men 
lave to the future <lay 

Zv/i/«'r HoUKDov l/Oisi, sword in hand 
HolKUON 1/OlNl, 

I’ve cleared the Conimime. \ Applauses 

Through the throng I rusliLd, 
Brandishing my good sword ni dreiu h its blade • 

Deep in the tyrant’s heart. 'Fhe timid rebels 
(lave way. 1 met the soldiery — I spake 
Of the dictator’s crimes — of jjatiiots chained 
In dark deep dungeons by his I.iwiess rage — 

Of knaves secure beneath his fostering power. 

I si^ake of Liberty. Their honest hearts 

Caught the warm ilame. Tlic general shout burst forth, 
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‘ Live the Convention — Down w'ith Robespierre ! ’ 

lApplmi^es 

IShouti fiom without — ‘ Down with the I^Tant ! 
Tallin. 

1 hear, I hear the soul-inspiiing sounds, 

France shall be saved ' her generous sons, attached 

'Fo principles, not jjersons, spurn the idol 

They uoi shipped once Yes, Robes])ierre shall fall 

As Capet fell • Ch ' never let us deem 

'I'liat I’rance shall crouch beneath a tyrant’s throne, 

'Fhat the almight) jieople who have bioke 
On their opiiressors' liea*! the oppiessive chain. 

Will court again their feti« rs ' easier were it 
'Fo hurl the « loud-capt mountain from its base. 

Than lorce the boniis of slavery upon men 
Determined to be free ’ \Applm^t"> 

EnU-r LkiiLN'Ork — A pi\tol in one hand, kei/^ in the othei 

J.M.KNDRK. ijfinping down the ht^s) 
bo — let the mutinous Jacobins meet now ’ 

In the open air. {Loud app/uu^i \ 

A factious turbulent party 
Ixirding it o’er the sLite since Danton died. 

And with him the Cordelicis — A hireling band 
Of loud-tongued orators controlled the club 
And bade them bow the knee to Robesjnerre. 

Vivier has \scaped me. Curse his (uvvaid heart — 

'Fins fate-fraught tube of Justice in my hand, 

1 rushed into the hall. He marked mine eye 
'Fhat beamed its patriot anger, and Hashed full 
With death-dencAincing meaning ’Mid the throng 
He mingled I ])iirsiied — but staid my hand, 

Lest haply I might shed the innocent blood. [Applauu-^. 

m FrERON. 

They took from me ray ticket of admission — 

Expelled me from their sittings. — Now, forsooth. 

Humbled and trembling re-insert my name. 

But Freron enters not the club again 

'Fill it be purged of ^ilt — ^till, purified 

Of tyrants and of traitors, honest men 

May breathe the air in s^ety. from u/it/iout. 
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Barr^re. 

What means this uproar? if the tyrant band 
Should gain the people once again to nsc — 

We are as dead I 

Tallies. 

And wherefore fear we death ? 

Did Brutus fear it > or the Grecian friends 
Who buried in Hijiparchu!*’ breast the sword, 

And died tnumjiliant ? Ca:s.ir should fear death, 

Brutus must scorn the bugbear. 

[Shouts from without — ‘ lave the Convention I * — ‘ Down 
with the tyrants ! ' 

TALI.1LN. 

Hark ' again 

The aounds of honest Freedom ’ 

Enter Deputies the Sections, 

Citizen. 

Citizens ! rcpresentitives of France ! 

Hold on your steady course. The men of Pans 
Espouse your cause. The men of Pans svrear 
They will defend the delegates of Freedom. 

Taixien. 

Hear yc this, Colleagues ? hear ye this, my brethren ? 

And does no thrill of joy pervade youi breasts ? 
hfy bosom bounds to rapture. I have seen 
The sons of France shake off tlic tyrant yoke ; 

T ha\e, as much as lies in mine own arm. 

Hurled down the usurper. — Come death when it will 
1 have lived long enough. [h'Aoutj without 

Barr k RE. 

Hark ' how the noise increase^ ' through the gloom 
Of the still evening — harbinger of death 
Rings the tocsin ' the dreadful generale 
Thunders through Pans. — 

[Cry without — * Down with the Tyrants ' ’ 
Enter Lecointre. 

Lecointre. * 

So may eternal justice blast the foes 
Of France ’ so pensh all the tyrant brood, 

As Robespierre has perished ! Citizens, 

Ceesar is taken. [Loud and repeaied applauses. 
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I marvel not that with such fearless front 
He braved our vengeance, and with angry eye 
Scowled round the hall defiance. He relied 
On Hem lot’s aid — the Commune’s villain friendship, 

And Hennot’s boughten succours. Ye have heard 
How Hcnriot rescued him — how with open anns 
The Commune welcomed in the rebel tyrant — 

How r'leuriot' aided, and seditious Vivier 
Stiried up the Jacobins. All had been lost — 

The representatives of France had jierished — 

I Freedom had sunk beneath the tyiant aim 

Of this foul parricide, bi.t that her spirit 
Inspiiod the men of Pan . -Ilenriot c.illed 
I * I’o arms’ in vain, whilst Boiiulon's patriot voice 

j Breathed elo<iueiice, and o’er tlie Jacobins 

i Legendre frowned disma> Tiie t> rants fled — 

'I'hey reacheil the Hotel. We gathered round — we called 
For vengeance ! Long time, obstinate in desjiain ‘ 

AVith knives they hacked mound them. 'J'lll foreboding 
The sentence of the Uw, the clamorous cry 
Of jo>ful thousands hail'ng their destruction, 

Fach sought by suicide to escape the dread 
Of death. Lebas succeeded. From the window 
J.eapt the younger Robespiene, but his fractured limb 
! Forbade to escape* The self-vv died du tator 

Plunged often the keen knife in his dark breast, 

Yet impotent to die. lie lives all mangled 

By Ills own tremulous hand ' All gashed and gored 

He lives to taste the bitterness of death. 

Even now they njeet their doom 'I'he bloody Couthori, 
'I’he fierce St Just, even now attend their tv rant 
I'o fall beneath the a.\e. I saw the torches 
Flash on then visages a dreadful light — 

1 saw them whilst the black blood rolled adown 
!Each stern face, even then with dauntless eye 


! Scow'l round contcmptuou.s, dying as they lived, 

I ^ Fearless of fate. \Lftud and repeated applauses 

Barr ERE. {mounts the Tribune.) 

For ever hallowed be this glorious dav, 

When Freedom, bursting her oppressive chain, 

Tramples on tlie oppressor. When the t}Tant 
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Hurled from his blood-cemcnted throne, by the arm 
Of the almighty jieople, meets the death 
He planned for thousands. Oh ! my sickening heart 
Has sunk within me, when the various woes 
Of my brave country crowded o’er my bram 
In ghastly numbers — ^when assembled hordes 
Dragged from their hovels by despotic power 
Rushed o’er her frontiers, plundered her fair hamlets. 

And sacked her populous towns, and drenched with blood 
- The reeking fields of Flanders. — ^\Vhen within, 

Upon her vitals preyed the rankling tooth 
I Of treason ; and oppression, gianl-form, • 

I Trampling on freedom, left the alternative 

I Of slavery, or of death • Even from that day, 

J When, on the guilty Ca])et, I pronounced 

The doom of injured France, has faction reared 
Her hated head amongst us. Roland preached 
Of meicy — the uxorious dotird Roland, 

The woman-governed Roland durst asjiirc 
I To govern France , and Petion talked of virtue, 

j And Vergniaud’s eloquence, like the honeyed tongue 

j Of some soft Siren, wooed us to destruction, 

j We triumphed over these. ( )n the same scciffold 

I Where the last Louis poured liis guilty blood, 

i Fell Bnssot’s head, the womb of darksome treasons, 

‘ And Orleans, villain kinsman of the Capet, 

And Hubert’s atheist cicw, whose maddening hand 
Hurled down the altars of the living God, 

With all the infidel’s intolerance. 

The last worst traitor triumjihed— triumphed long. 

Secured by matchless \illany liy turns 
Defending and deserting eai h accomplice 
As interest prompted. In the goodly soil 
Of Freedom, the foul tree of treason struck 
Its deep-fixed roots, and dropt the dews of death 
On all w'ho slumbered in its specjoiis shade. 

He wove the web of treachery. He caught 
The listening crowd by his wild eloijuenre. 

His cool ferocity that persuaded murder. 

Even whilst it spake of mercy ! never, never 
Shall this regenerated country wear 
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The despot yoke. Though myriads Toun4ja;$sail, 

And with worse fury urge this new crusade " ' ^ 
Than savages have known j though the leagued despots 
Depopulate all Europe, so to pour 
The accumulated mass upon our coast, 

Sublime amid the storm shall France arise, 

And like the rock amid surrounding waves 
Repel the rushing ocean. — She shall wield 
The thunderbolt of vengeance — she shall blast 
The despot’s pride, and liberate the world I 
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THE PICCOLOMINI; 

OR, TIIE 

. FIRST PART OF WALI.ENSTETN ; 

• A DRAMA, IN FIVE ACrS. 

AND THE 

DEATH OF WALLENSTEIN ; 

j A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 

; * 

i 1RA\&LATED FROM TUB GERMAN OF SCHILLFR. 


PREFACE OF TIIE TRANSLATOR. 

Ir was my intention to have prefixed a Life of Wolleastein to this translation ; 
hut I found that it must eithci have occupied a spice wholly disproportionate to 
the nature of the publication, or have been merely a meagre catalogue of ei'ents 
narrated not more fully than they alieady are in the play itself. The recent tians- 
lation, hkewise, of Schiller's * History of the Thirty Yean/ War * diminished the 
motives thereta In the translation 1 endeavoured to render my Author literally 
uherever I was not presented by absolute diflfercnccs of idiom, but I am con- 
scious, that in two or three short passages I have been guilty of dilating the 
original ; and, from anxiety to give the full meaning, have weakened the foice. 
In the metre I have availed myself of no other hberties than those which Schiller 
had permitted to himself, except the occasional breaking-up of the Ime by the 
substitution of a trochee fiir an iambic ; of which liberty, so frequent in aur 
tragedies^ I find no instance in these dramas. 


S. T. COJ.ERlDr.B. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

WALT.FNsrEiN, Dukc of Fncdland, Generalissimo of the Impeiial Foiceb in 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Octavio Piccolomini, I^icutenant-General. 

Max. Piccolomini, his Son, Colonel of a Regiment of Cuirassiers. 

Count Terfsky, the Commander of sereial legiments, and Brother-iii-law of 
Wallenstein. 

It LO, Field-Marshal, Wallenstein’s Conhdant. 

IsOLAM, General of tlie Croats. 

Butler, an Iriblimaii, Commander of a regiment of Dragoons. 

Tieflnracii, 

Don Maradas, 

Goetz, 

Kolaito, 

Neumann, Captain of Cavalry, Aiue-de-camp to Tertsky. 

Von t^UTSTENDFRO, the War Commissioner, Imperial Envoy 
General Wrancel, .Swedish Envoy. 
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ACT I.— SCENE I. 

An old Gothic chamber, in the Council-house at Pilsen^ diecorated 
with colours ami other ivar insignia, 

iLLO, with Butler and Isolani. 

Illo. 

Ye have come late — ^but ye ore come 1 The distance, 
Count Isolan, excuses your delay. 

IbOLANt. 

Add this too, that we come not empty-handed. 

At Donauwert * it was reported to us, 

* A town about ti/elve German miles N.E. of Ulm. 
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A Swedish caravan was on its way, 

Transporting a rich cargo of provision, 

Almost six hundred waggons. This my Croats 
Plunged down upon and seized, this weighty pnze ! — 

We bring it hither 

Ilix). 

Just in time to banquet 
The illustrious company assembled here. 

BurLfcK. 

"I'ls all alive ! a stirring scene here ! 

ISOLAXl. 

Ay! 

'J'he very churches are full of soldieis. [CrsfsAis eye round 
And m the Council-house too, 1 obsen c, 

You're .settled, quite at home * Well, well ' we soldiers 
Must shift and suit us in what way we can 
iLLO. 

We have the Colonels here of thirty regiments, 

You’ll find Cquiit 'Fertsky here, and 'I’lefenbach, 

Kolatto, (loetz, Maiadas', Hinneisam, 

I'he Pici'olomim, both son and father 

You’ll meet with many an unexpected gieeting 
From many an old friend and acipiaintance. Only * 
Galas IS wanting still, and Altriuger. 

JSuiLbR. 

Expect not Galas! 

Ili.o. {/iciifattng.) 

How so ? Do you know 

IsoLANi. (wtcrrufiftng him ) 

Max. Ficcoloniini here ? — O bring me to him 
I see him yet (’tis now ten years ago, 

We were engaged with Mansfield hard by Dessau), 

I see the youth, in my mind’s eye 1 see him. 
liCap his black war-horse from the bndge aaowDr 
And t’ward his father, then in extreme peril, 

Beat up against the strong tide of the Kibe. « 

The down was scarce upon his chm ! I hear 
He has made good the promise of his youth, 

And the full hero now is finished 1 x 1 him. 

IlLO. 

You'll see him yet ere evening. He conducts 
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The Duchess Ftiedland hither, and the Princess 
From Carnthen. We expect them here at noon. 

Butler. 

Both wife and daughter does the Duke call hither ? 

He crowds in visitants from all sides. 

ISOLANI. 

• Hm! 

So much the better ! I had framed my mind 
To hear of nought but warlike circumstance, 

Of marches, and attacks, and batteries : 

And lo ' the Duke proWdes, that something too 
Of gentler sort, and lovely, should be present 
To feast our eyes. 

Illo. {who has been standing in the attitude of meditation^ to 
Butler^ whom he leads a little on one side.) 

And how came you to know 
That the Count Galas joins us not ? 

Butler. i 

Because 

He importuned me to remain behind. * i 

Illo. {with warmth.) 

And you ? — You hold out firmly ? 

• [Grasping his hand with affection. 

Noble Butler ! 

Butler. 

After the obligation which the Duke 

Had laid so newly on me 

Illo. 

I had forgotten 

A pleasant duty — Major-Gencial, 

I wish you joy 1 

ISOLANI. 

What, you mean, of his regiment ? 

I hear, too", that, to make the gift still sweeter, 

The I>uke has given him the very same 
• In which he first saw service, and since then. 

Worked himself, step by step, thro’ each preferment, 

Ftom the ranks upwards. And verily, it gives 
A precedent of hope, a spur of action 
To the whole cqips, if once in their remembrance 
An old deserving soldier makes his way. 
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Butler. 

I am perplexed and doubtful, whether or no 
1 dare accept this your congratulation. 

The Emperor has not }’et continued th' appointment. 

ISOLANI. 

Seize it, friend ! Seize it ! The hand which in tliat post 
Placed you, is strong enough to keep you there. 

Spite of the Emperor and his Ministers ! 

iLLO. 

Ay, if we would but so consider it ' — 

If we would all of us consider it so ! 

The Kmi»croT gives us nothing ; from the Duke 
Comes all — whate'er we hope, whate’er we have. 

IsoLvvi. (to Illo) 

My noble brother ' did 1 tell you how 
The Duke will satisfy m) creditors ? 

Will be himself my banker for the future, 

Make me once more a creditable man ’ 

And this is no»v the thud time, think of that * 

This kingl> -minded man has rescued me 
Eroni absolute nun, and restored my honour. 

I LIZ). 

O that his pow'er but kept pa< c with his wishes! 

Why, friend • he’d give the w’holc w’orld to his soldiers 
But at Vienna, brother ' — heie’s the grievance ' 

AMiat politic schemes do they not lay to shorten 
His arm, and, where they can, to clip liis pinions. 

Then these new' dainty re(|uisitioiis ' these, 

■Whicli this same Questenberg Imngs hither I 


Bun ER. 

Av, 

These requisitions of the Emperor 

1 too have heard about them ; but I hope 
The Duke will not draw back a single mch ! 

iLLO. 

Not from his right most surely, unless fir^t 
— From oliice ! 

Butler, {sltocked and conjused^ 

Know you aught then ? 


You alarm me. 
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IsOLANi. {at the same time with Butler, and in a hturying 

wtre.) 

We should be ruined, every one of us ! 

Illo. 

No more ! 

Yonder I see our worthy fnend approaching 
With the I.ieutcnant-Gcneral, Piccolomini 

Butler, {shakinf^ his head sif^nijicantly ) 

I fear we shall not go hence as we came. 


SCENF 11. 

Enter Octavio Piccoiomixi ami Qi^EsrEMiHRO 

Octavio, {still in the distance ) 

Ay, ay ' more slill ' still more new \isitors ' 

Acknowledge, fiiend ' that never was a c.imp, 

Which held at once so many head'* of heroes. 

cfackin^ neanr 

Welcome, Count Isolani » 

IsOLWI. 

My noble brother. 

Even now am I amvoil , it had been else my duty — 

Ol lAVlO 

And Colonel Butler --tuist me, I rejoice 
Thus to renew ac«iuaintancc with a man 
Whose worth and services I know and honour. 

See, sec, my fnend ' 

There might we place at once before our ej .'S 
'rhe sum of Avar's AAhofe trade and ni) story - 

[ To Quci^trnberj', presenting Butler and Isolani al tin fi//- 
time to him. 

These two the total sura — Strength and Dispatch 
. Questendero. {to Octavio.) 

And lo ! betwixt them both experienced Pi adcnce ' 
Octavio, {presenting Quedenherg to Butler and Isolani ) 

The Chamberlain and War-commissioner Questenberg, 

The beorei of the EmperoPs behests,- 

The long-tried friend and patron of all soldiers, 

We honour in this noble visitor. \Universal silence. 
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Illo. {moving towards Questenberg.) 

Tis not the first time, noble Minister, 

You have shown our camp this honour. 

Questenberg. 

Once before 

I stood before these colours. 

Illo. 

Perchance, too, you remember rvbfre that was 
It was at Znaim * m Moia\ia, where 
You did present yourself upon the part 
. Of the Emperor, to supplicate our Duke 

That he would straight assume the chief commancf 
Qulsiia’bfrg 

To supplicate ? Nay, noble (Jeneral ! 

So far extended neither in\ commission 
(At least to my own knowledge) nor my /cal. 

Ilio). 

■VVell, well, then— to cfluipellvm, if you rhoo>»e, 

I can remember me right well, (’’oiint 'I’llly 
Had suffeicd total rout iijion the I.ech 
Pavaria laj all open to the enemy. 

Whom there was nothing to delay from jiressing 
Onwards into the \ery heart of Austria. 

At that lime you and Weiilenbeig appearetl 
Before our Ocncral, storming him witli pra\crs. 

Ami menaiTiig the Emperor’s displeasure. 

Unless he took compassion on this wTetcJieilncss. 

IsoLAM. {itips up tu them.) 

Yes, yes, ’tis comprehensible enough, 

Wherefore with your commission qf to-day 
You were not all too willing to remember 
Your former one. 

QuFsTEVIU'RG. 

Why not, Count Isolan ? 

No contradiction sure exists betw’cen them. 

It was the urgent business of that time 
To snatch B.U'ana from her enemy’s hand ; 

And my commission of to-day instructs me 
To free her from her good ihends and protectors. 

* A town not far distant from the Mme-mountains, on the lugh road from 
Vienna to Piague. 
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Illo. 

A worthy ofRce ! After with our }>Iood 
We have wrested this Bohemia from the Saxon, 

To be swept out of it is all our thanks, 

The sole reward of all our hard won victories. 

Queiiexblrg. 

Unless that wretched land be doom’d to suffer 

Oi ly a change of evils, it must be 

Freed from the scourge alike of friend and foe. 

Ili-o. 

What > ’Twas a favourable year , the Boors 
Can answer fresh demands already. 

Ql ESTFNBERG. 

Nay, 

\i you discourse of herds and meadow-grounds — 

IsOTANI. 

The war maintains the war Are the Boors ruined, 

The Emperor gains so many more new soldiers 
Quesilnukrg. 

And is the poorer by even so many subjects. 

ISOl.XNI. 

Poll • We arc all his subjei ts. 

Ql'fcSlFNBLRG. 

Yet wnth a difference, General ' the one fill 
With profitable industry the purse, 

'J'hc others are w'ell skilled to empty it | 

'J'he sword has made the Emperor poor : the plough | 

Must remxigorate his resources. « 

ISOLANI. 

. Sure ' 

Times are not yet so bad. Methinks I see 
\Examimng until his eye the i/ress and ornaments oj Qtnsfen- \ 
herq. 

Good store of gold that still remains uncoined. 

Questenberg, 

Thank ITcaven > that means have been found out to hide 
Some little fiom the fingers of the Croats, 

* Illo. 

There ! The Stawata and the Martinitz, 

On whom the Emperor heaps his gifts and graces, 

To the heart-burning of all good Bohemians — 
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Those millions of court favour, those court harpies, 

Who fatten on the wrecks of citizens 

Driven from their house and home — who reap no harvests 

Save in the general calamity — 

Who now, with kingly pomp, insult and mock 
The desolation of their country — thrse^ 

Let these^ and such as these, support the war, 

The fatal war, which they alone enkindled ! 

Boiler. 

And those state-parasites, who have their feet 
So constantly beneath the Kmperor*s table, 

Who cannot let a benefice fall, but they . 

Snap at it with dog'& hunger — they, fui sooth. 

Would /are the soldici’s biead, and cross his reckoning ' 

• IsOLANl 

My life long will it anger me to think. 

How when 1 went to court seven >ears ago, 

To sec about new horses for oui regiment, 

How from one antechamber to another 
They dragged me on, and left me b> the hour 
To kick my heels among a crowd of simpering. 
Feast-fattened slaves, as if 1 hail ciune thither 
A mendicant suitor foi the ciiiinbs of favoiii 
That fall beneath then tables And, at lost. 

Whom should they send me but .i Capiidiin ' 

Straight ] began to muster up niy sin>» 

For absolution — but no such liw k for //.y ' 

T/iii was the man, this Capudim, viith whom 
[ was to treat concerning the army horses ■ 

And 1 was forced at last to (]iiit the field. 

The business unaccomplished. Afterwards 
'J’he Duke procured me in iniee days, what I 
Could not obtain in thirty at Vienna. 

QUEM’FNIJLRO. 

Yes, yes * your travelling bilL soon found their way to us . 
Too well 1 know we hav c still accounts to settle. 
iLLO. 

War IS a violent trade , one cannot alway.s 
Finish one’s work by soft means ; every trifle 
Must not be blackened into sacrilege. 

If we should wait till you, m solemn council, 

28 
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With due deliberation had selected 
The smallest out of four>and-twenty evils, 

1’ faith we should wait long. — 

‘ Dash ! and through wnth it ! ’ — That’s the better watchword 
Then afler come what may come. Tis man’s nature 
To make the best of a bail thing once past. 

A bitter and perplexed ' What shall 1 do?' 

Is isorse to man than worst necessity. 

QUESl'EN'BliRG. 

Ay, doubtless, it is true ; the Duke does spare us 
The troublesome task of choosing. 

Butlkr. I 

Yes, the Duke I 

Cares with a father’s feelings for his troops , 

But how the Emperor feels for us, t^c see. 1 

Quest LN BERG. ! 

Ifis cares and feelings all ranks sliare alike, j 

Nor will he offer one u|) to another. j 

Isoi \Ni. ■ 

And therefore thrusts he us into the deserts, * 

As beasts of prey, that so he may preserv'c * 

His deal sJiecp fattening in his fields at home. j 

QUbSlENIlERG. {ikHt/l a sficcr.) i 

Count, this comparison you make, not I. ! 

^UlLlCR. j 

Why, were we all the court supposes us, } 

'Twere dangerous, sure, to give us liberty. j 

Questenblko. I 

You hdve taken liberty — it was not given you. J 

And therefore it becomes an urgent duty 1 

To rein it in with curbs. j 

Octavio, {mterposui^ and addressing Questenberg.) ! 

My noble friend, | 

This is no more than a remembranemg 
That you are now in camp, and among warriors. 

The soldier’s boldness constitutes his freedom. 

Could he act daringly, unless he dared 
Talk even so? Oge runs into the other. 

The boldness of this worthy officer, \j^intittg to Butler. 
Which now has but mistaken in its mark. 

Preserved, when nought but boldness could preserve it, 
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To the Emperor his. capital city, Prague, 

In a most formidable mutiny 

Of the whole garrison. \AIthtary music at a distance. 

Hah ! here they come ! 

Irxo 

The sentries arc saluting them : this signal 
Announces the arrival of the Duchess. 

, Octavio, {to Questmherg^ 

Then my son Max. too has returned. Twas he 
Fetched and attended them from Cam then hither. 

ISOLANI. {to Illo ) 

Shall we not go in company to greet them ? ' 

Ilix). 

Well, let us go. — Ho ' Colonel Butler, come. 

( To Octavio,) 

You'll not forget that yet ere noon we meet 
The noble Envoy at the General’s palace 

\Rxeunt all but Questenberg and Octavio 


SCENE III. 

Quesikxdfrg and OcfAVio., 

Questexbfrg. {with signs of aversion and astonishment) 
What have I not been forced to hear, Octavio • 

Wliat sentiments • what fierce, uncurbed defiance ' 

And were this spirit univer^Mil — 

OCFAVIO. 

Hm' 

You are now acquainted with three-fourths of the army 
Quesfenkkkg. 

Where must we seek then for a second host 
To have the custody of this ? That Illo 
1 hinks worse, I fear me, than he speaks. And then 
This Butler too — he cannot even conceal 
The passionate workings of his ill intentions. 

Octavio. 

Quickness of temper — ^irntated pride ; 

Twas nothing more. I cannot give up Butler. 

I know a spell that will soon dispossess 
The evil spirit«in him. 
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Questenberg. {walking up and down in. evident disquiet. ) 

Fnend, friend ! i 
O ! this is worse, far worse, than we had suffered 
Ourselves to dream of at Vienna. There 
We sjiw It only with a courtier's eyes, 

Eyes dazzled by the splendour of the throne. 

We had not seen the War-chief, the Commander, 

The man all-powerful in his camp. Here, here, 

'Tis quite another thing 

Here is no Emperor more -—the l^uke is Emperor 
Alas, my hiend ’ ah's, my noble friend ' 

Thib walk which you have ta'cn me through th^ camp 
Stnkes my hopes prostrate. 

OCl’AVIO. 

. Now you see yourself 

Of what a perilous kind the odice is. 

Which jou deliver to me from the Court. 

The least suspicion ol the ( k neral 

Costs me my freedom and my life, anil would 

But hasten his most desperate ('iiterprisc. 

QUFSjr N’KI KC. 

Where was our reason sleeping when we tnisted 
This madman with the swoul. and placed such power 
In such a hand ? I tell you, he’ll refuse, 

Flatly refuse, t'obey the Impericil orderN 
Friend, he ean do't. and what he tan, he will. 

And then th’ impiiuity of his defiance — s 

O I wlfgt a proclam.ition of our weakness ' 

OCI’AVFO 

D’ye think, too, he has brought his wife and daughter 
Without a purpose hither ' Here m camp ! 

And at the very iioint of tune, in winch 
We’re arming for the wrar? I'hat he has taken 
These, the last pledges of his loyalty, 

Away from out the Emperor's domains — 

This is no doubtful token of the nearness 
Of some eruption ! 

Questenberg. 

How shall we hold footing 
Beneatli this tempest, which collects itself 
And threats us from all quarters ? Thlibenemy 
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Of th' empire on our Borders, now already 
The tnaster of the Danube, and still farther. 

And farther StiU, extending every hour ! 

In odr interior, the alarum-bells 
Of insurrection — peasantry in arms— — 

All orders discontented— and the army. 

Just in the moment of our expectation 
Of aidance from it — lo ! this very anny 
Seduced, run wild, lost to all iliscipline, 
Loosened, and rent asunder from the state 
And from their sov'rcign, the blind instrument 
I Of the most danng of mankind, a weapon 

j Of fearful power, which at his will he wields ' * 

OCFAVIO 

Nay, nay, friend < let us not desiiair too soon. 
Men’s words are ever liolder than their deeds : 
And many a resolute, who now appears 
Made up to all extremes, will, on a sudden, 

Fmd in his breast a heart he w'ot not of, 

Ixit but a single honest man speak out 
'riie true name of his crime ! Remember, too, 
VV’e stand not yet so wholly unjirotectcd. 

Counts Allringer and Oalas ha\c maintained 
j Their little army faithful to its duty, 

j And daily it becomes more numerous. 

I Nor can he take us by suriinse , you know', 

j I hold him all enromjiasstxi by my list’ners. 

j Whate’er he does, is mine, even while 'tis dou)g— 

I No step so small, but instantly 1 hear it ; 

Yea, his own mouth discloses it. 

Questenberg. 

’I’ls quite 

Incomprehensible, that he detects not 
Tile foe so near ! 

Octavio. 

Beware, you do not think 
That I by lying arts, and complaisant 
Hypoensy, liave skulked mto his graces ; 

Or with the sustenance of smooth professions 
Nourish his oil-confiding fnendship 1 No — 
Compelled alike by prudence, and that duty 
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Which we all owe our country, and our sovereign, 
To hide my genuine feelings from him, yet 
Never have 1 duped him with base counterfeits ’ 

QuCSrENBLRG. 

It is the visible ordinance of heaven. 

Octavio. 

1 know not what it is that so attracts 
And luikb him both to me and to my son 
Comrades and friends we always were — ^long habit. 
Adventurous deeds iierformed in company, 

And all those many and variou<> incidents 
Which store a soldier'-^ memory with affections, 
Had bound us long ai i early to each other — 

Yet I can name the day when all at once 
His heait rose on me, and his confidence 
Shot out in sudden growdi. It was the moining 
Before the memorable Aght at Lutzner. 

Urged by an ugly dieani, I sought him out. 

To press him to actc[)t another charger. 

At distance from the tents, beneath a tree, 

1 found him in a sleeji. U hen 1 had waked him. 
And had related all iiiy bodings to him. 

Long time he stared upon me, like a man 
Astounded , thereon fell upon my neck. 

And manifested to me an emotion 

That far outstripped the worth of that small scr\ice. 

Since then his confidence has follow'ed me 

With the same pace that mine has fled fioin him. 

QUFSIENnhKU. 

You lead your son into the secret ? 

OCFAVIO. 

No! 

Questfnberg. 

What f and not worn him cither what bad hands 
His lot has jilaced him in ? 

OCI’AVIO. 

1 must perforce 

tieave him in wardship to his innocence. 

His young and open soul — dissimulation 
Is foreign to its habits ! Ignorance 
Alone can keep alive the cheerful air, 
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The unembarrassed sense and light free spirit, 
That make the Duke secure. 

QuEsfKNHFRG. (onxiously) 

My honoured fnend ' most highly do I deem 
Of Colonel Piccolomim— yet — ^if — 

Reflect a little 

OCTATIO 

I must venture it. 

>iush ' — There he comes * 


I SCENE IV. 

I Max PiccoixiMiNi, Oc'i wio Piccolomivi, Quevi enblrg. 

Max. 

Ha 1 there he is tiimsclf. Welcome, my father ' 

\IJe embrace:, Ats father. As he turns round, he ob^enus 
Questifibetji, and draios hiuk toith a cold and fc^ereed au . 
You are engaged, I see f’ll not di’^turb you. 

OCIAVIO. 

I How, Max ? Look closer at this \ isitor, 

} Attention, Max , an old Iricnd merits — Reverence 

, Belongs of right to the cm oy of your sovereign. 

■ M.vx {dnly ) 

! Von Qiicstenberg '-l-^Velcolne —if you bring with you ^ 

Aught good to our head-quarters. 

Qucsri- VULRG ht^ hand, ) 

Nay, draw not 

Your hand away, Count Piccolomim i 
Not on mine own account ulone 1 seued it, 

And nothing common will 1 -ay therewith. 

\takins the hands of both. 

Octa\io— Max. Piccolomim ' 

O saviour names, and full of happy omen > 

Ne’er will her prosperous Cenius turn fioni Austria, 

While two such stars, with blessed influences 
Beaming protection, shine abo\c her hosts. 

Max. 

Heh • — Noble minister 1 You miss your part. 

You came not here to act a panegyric. 

You’re sent, 1 know, to And fault, and to scold us — 
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I must not be beforehand with my comrades. 

Octavio, {to Max.) 

He comes from court, where people are not quite 
So well contented with the duke, as here. 

Max. 

What DOW have they contrived to find out in him ? 

That he alone determines«for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand ? 

Well, therein he does right, and will persist in’t 
Hea\en iicvei meant him for that passive thing 
That can be struck and hammered out to suit 
Another’s taste and far( y. He’ll not dance 
To every tunc of every minister. 

It goes against his nature — he can’t do it. 

He IS possessed by a commanding spirit. 

And his too is the station of command. 

And well for us it is so ' There exist 
Few fit to nile themselves, but few that use 
Their intellects mtelligciitly — ^'I’hen 
AVell for the whole, if there be found a man, 

W'ho makes himself what nature destined him, 

The pause, tJie < entral point of thousand thousands 

Stands fixed and sutcly, like a firm-built column, 

Where all may press with joy and confidence. 

Now such a man is Wallenstein , and if 
Another better suits the court — no other 
But such a one as he can serve tlic army. 

Qclstenberg. 

The army ? Doubtless I 

(Jk'iAVio. (to Qitesienberg.) 

Hush ! suppress it, friend ' 

Unless sonu end were answered by the utterance — 

Of him there you’ll make nothing. 

Max. {eontiuutng.) 

In their distress 

They call a spirit up, and when he comes. 

Strait their flesh creqjs and quivers, and tliey dread him 
More than the ills for which they called him up. 

The uncommon, the sublime, must seem and be 
Like things of every day. — But in the field. 

Ay, there the Fresent Being makes itself felt. 
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The personal must command, the actual eye 

Examine. If to be the chieftain asks 

All that is great in nature, let it be * 

Likewise his privilege to move and act 

In all the correspondencies of greatness. 

The oracle within him, that which Itves^ 

« He must invoke and questum — not dead books. 

Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 

Octavio. 

My son i of those old narrow onlinances 

I.et us not hokl too lightly. They are weights , 

Of piiccless value, which uppressed mankind 
Tied to the volatile will of their oppressors. 

i * For always formidable was the league 

And partnership of free power with free will 
The way of ancient ordinance, tho’ it winds, 

I Is yet no devious way. Straight foruard goes 

i The lightning’s path, and straight the fearful path 

Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shatt’riiig that it ma\' reath, ami sliatt’nng what it reaches * 
My son • the road the hiiin.in being travels. 

That, on which Blcbsing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river’s course, the valley’s playful windings, 
j Curves round the com-ficld and the hill of vines, 

Honouring the holy bounds of property ! 

And thus secure, tho’ late, leads to its end. 

(^UKSibNBEKG. 

O hear your father, noble youth ! hear him. 

Who IS at once the hero and the man. 

Octavio. 

My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee ! 

A war of fifteen years 

Hath been thy education^ and thy school. 

Peace hast thou never witnessed i Theie exists 
A higher than the wamor’s excellence. 

In war itself war is no ultimate pur{y>se. 

The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 

Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 

These are not they, my son, that generate 
Tli^ Calm, the Blissful, and th’ enduring Mighty 1^ 

Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect 1 
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Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently, 

With arms, and neighing steeds, and mirth, and quarrel ' 

The motley market fills ; the roads, the streams 
Are crowded with new freights ; trade stirs and hurries ' 

But on some morrow mom, all suddenly, 

Thr tents drop down, the horde renews its morcli. 4 

Dreary, and solitary as a church-yard. 

The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot he. 

And the year's han est is gone utterly. 

Max. 

O let the Emperor m.vce peace, my father! 

Most gladly would I g've the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet of the leafless sjiring, 

Plucked in those quiet fields where I have journeyed I 
Ocr.wio 

What ails thee ? What so moves thee all at once ? 

M\x 

^ Peace have T ne’er beheld ? I /lafe beheld it. 

From thence am I come hither : 0 1 that sight. 

It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape ! 

My road conducted me thro’ <,Oiintnes where 

The war has not yet reached Lite, life, my father 

My venerable father, life has charms 

Which 7Cfe have ne’er experienced. We have been 

But voyaging along its l^rren coasts. 

Like some ]>oor ever-roaming horde of pirates. 

That, crowded in the rank and narn>w ship, 

House on the wild sea with wnld usages. 

Nor know aught of the mam land, but the Ixiys 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves’ landing. 

Whate’er in the inland dales jthe fand conceals 
Of fan and exquisite, O ! nothing, nothing. 

Do we behold of that in our rude \oyage 
OcrAVio. {attentive^ with an appearance of uneasiness.) 

And so your journey has revealed this to you ? 

Max. 

Twas the first leisure of my life. O tell me, 

What is the meed and purpose of the toil. 

The painful toil, which robbed me of my youth, 
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me a heart unsoulcd and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, unomamcntcd. 

For the camp’s stir and crowd and ceaseless larum, • 
The neighing war-horse, the air-shattenng trumpet, 

Th’ unvaried, still-returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercise of arms — 

There’s nothing here, theie's nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the ga'>ping heart ! 

Mere i^ustling nothingness, where the soul is not — 

This cannot be the sole ielicity. 

These cannot be man’s best and only pleasures ■ , 

(JclAVIO. 

Much hast thou learnt, mv son, in this short journey. 
Max. 

O 1 day thrice lovely » when at length the soldier 
Returns home into life , w'hen he becomes 
A fcllow-maii among his felluw-mcn. 

The colours are unliirle«l, the i .ivaleade 
MsStshals, and now the hiu? is hushed, and hark * 

Now the soft peai e-m.in h beats, home, lirolhcrs, home I 

The caps and helmets are all garlanded 

With green boughs, the last pluiwlcnng of the fields. 

^’hc city gates Hy open of themselves, 

They need no longer the ])etard to tear them. 

The ramparts nic all filled with men and w'omen, 

With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and vvelcomings upon the air, 

A\'liicli they nuke IneOisy with afieclionate gestures. 
From all the towcis rings out the merry peal, 

'I’he joyous vespers of a bloody day. 

O happy man, O fortunate • l*#rwhom 

The w'ell-knovvn door, the faitliful arms are open, 

The faithful tender Srius with mute embracing. 
QuESTENBtRG. {aJ>J>arentfy much affected^ 

0 1 that you should speak 

Of such a distant, distant time, and not 
Of the to-morrow', not of this to-day. 

Max. {turning round to him quick and vehemmt.) 
Where lies the fault but on >ou in Vienna? 

1 will deal openly with yon, Questenberg. 

Just now, os first I saw you standing here. 
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(I’ll own it to you freely) inclination • 

Crowded and pressed my inmost soul together. 

*Tis ye that hinder peace, ye .'—and the warnor, 

It is the warrior that must force it from you. 

Ye fret the General’s life out, blacken him, 

Hold him up as a rebel, and Heaven knows 
What else still worse, because he spares the Saxons, 

And tries to awaken conhdence in the enemy , 

Which yet’s the only way to peace ; for if 

War intermits not during war, /una then 

And whence can peace come? — Your own plagues fall on you ' 

Even as I love what’s \ irtuous, hate I you. 

And here make I this vjw, here pledge myself ; 

My blood shall .spurt out for this Wallenstcm, 

And my heart dram off, drop by drop, ere ye 

Shall revel and dance jubilee o’er his nun. [Aa// 

SCENE V. 

Questenblrc;, Ociavio Piccolomini. 

QULSrENBCRG. 

Alas, alas I and stands it so ? 

[then m pressing atid impatient tone 
What, friend • and do we let him go away 
In this delusion — let him go away ? 

Not call him back immediatcl}, not open 
His eyes upon the spot? 

OcrAVio. {recovering himself out of a deep studxi^ 

He has now opened mine. 

And 1 see more -than pleases me 
Questenoekg. 

What is it ? 

Ociavio. ^ 

Curse on this journey i 

Questenberg. 

But why so ? What is it ? 

Octavio. 

Come, come along, Iriend ! I must follow up 
The ominous track immediately. Mine eyes 
Are opened now, and I must use them. Come 1 

[Dntuv Questenherg on with him. 
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Questenherg. 
What now ? When go you then? 

Octavio. 


Questenberg. 


To her herself. 


Octavio, {interrupting him^ and correcting himsd/.) 

To the Duke. Come, let us go. — 'Tis done, 'tis done ' 

I see the net that is thrown over him 
O ! he returns not to me as he went. 

Qul<'>rENBERG. 

Nay, but explain yourself. 

Octavio. 

And that 1 should not 
Foresee it, not prevent this journey. Wherefore 
Did I keep it from him ? — You were in the right. 

1 shoidd have warned him ' Now it is too late. 
QCFSlFNBhRd 

Diit 7v/tat's too late^ Ikthink yourself, my fiicnd, 

Tliat 3 'ou arc talking absolute iiddles to me. 

( )ci’ s\ I o. {more co/ltvfui. ) 

Come ' — to the Duke’s "Fis < Inse upon tlic hour 

Which he appointed \ou for audience Lome ! 

A ciir^e, a threefold curse, upon this louniey ' 

[/Ar lead^ Questenberg ojf. 


SCENE VI. 

Changes to a spacious chamber in the house of the Duke of Fiudland. 
—Senmits empioyed in putting the tables and chairs in ordci — 
During this enters .Scni, like an old Italian ductor in blacky and 
clothed sonieiKjhat Jantastiially — He canics a white stajlf^ with 
which he marks out the quaiier\ oj the heaven, 

isr Servant. 

Come — to it lads, to it • Make an end of it. I hear the sentry 
all out, * Stand to your arms F They will be there m a minute. 
2ND Servant. 

Why w'ere we not told before that the audience would be held 
iiere ? Nothing prepared — no orders— no instructions — 
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3RD Servant. 

Ay, and why was the balcony-chambcr countermanded ; that with 
the great work^ carpet ? — there one can look about one. 

1ST Servant. 

Nay, tliat you must ask the niatliematician there. He says it is 
an unlucky chamber. 

2ND Servant. 

Poh ' stuff and nonsense ! That’s what I call a hum. A chamber 
IS a chamber 3 what much can the place signify in the affair ? 

Seni. {ttfith gravity.) 
hly son, there's nothing insignificant. 

Nothing f liut yet in e \ ery earthly thing 
First and most principal is ])lace and time. 

1ST Servant, {to the Second.) 

Say nothing to him, Nat. The Duke must let him have his ( 
will. 

Seni. {counts the chairs^ half in a loud^ half in a law voice, 
till he comes to elroen, which he repeats.) 

Eleven ' an evil number ' Set twelve chair>> 

Twelve > twelve signs hath the zodiac five and seven, 

The holy numbers, include themselves in twelve, 
i 2ND Servant. 



And what may you have to object against eleven? I should like 
to know that, now. 

Seni. 

Eleven is — transgression . eleven oversteps 
The ten commandments. [ 

2ND Servant. . 

That’s good I and w'hy do you call five a holy numOc r ? t 

. Seni. 

Five IS the soul of man ; for even as man 
Is mingled up of good and evil, so 
The five is (he first number that's made up 
Of even and odd. 

2ND Servant. 

The foolish old coxcomb ! 

1ST Servant. 

Ay I let him alone though. 1 like to hear him ; there is more 
in his words than can be sepn at first sight 
3RD Servant. 

Off! They come. 
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aND Servant. 

There ' Out at the side door. 

[ Tk^ hurry Sent follows slotvly. A fage brings the sfajf 
of command on a red cushion, and places ti on the table 
near the Dukds chair. They are announced from without, 
and the wings of the door fly open. 

\ SCENE VII. 

! Wallenstein, Duchess. 

. ■ W.U.I ENSTEIN. 

; You went then through Vienna, were presented 

To the Queen of Hungaiy? 

, Duchess 

f Yes ; and to the Empress too ; f 

And by both Majesties were we admitted | 

^ To kisb the hand. I 

' , WALLENS r El V. I 

• And how w.is it received, | 

' That I had sent for wife and daughter hither ! 

; To the camp, m winter time ^ 

Duchess. 

^ I did even that 

I Which you commissioned me to do. I told them, 

\ You had determined on our daughter's mamage, j 

i And wished, ere yet } ou went into the field, i 

To show th’ elected husband his betrothed. 

Wallens lEiN. | 

! And did they guess tlie choice which I had made ? 

Duchess. 

They only hoped and wished il may have fallen 
^ Upon no foreign nor yet Lutheran noble. , 

i Wallenstein. 

I And you — ^what do you wish, Elizabeth ? 

I Duchess. 

I Your will, you know, was sdways mine. 

Wallenstein, (after a pause.) 

.Well then 1 

And in all else, of what kind and complexion 
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I 

f 

j 

I 

J 


Was your reception at the court? 

^2%e Duchess casts her eyes on the ground and remains silent. 
Hide nothing from me. How were you received ? 

Duchess. 

O ! my dear Lord, all is not what it was. 

A cankenvonn, my lord, a cankerworm 
Has stolen into the bud. 

Wallenstein. 


Ay ' is it so ? 

What, they were lax ? they failed of th’ old respect ? 
Duchess. 

Not of respect. No honours were omitted. 

No ouLwaid courtesy but in the place 
Of condescending, confidential kii^ness, 

Familiar and endearing, there were given me 
Only these honours and that solemn courtesy. 

Ah ' and the tenderness which was put on. 

It was the guise of pity, not of favour. 

No ! Albrecht’s wife, Duke Albrecht’s princely wife. 
Count Harrarh’s noble daughter, should not so — 

Not wholly so should she have been received. 
WALLfVSJFIN. 

Yes, yes , they have ta’en offence. My latest conduct, 
They railed at it, no doubt 

Duchess. 

O that they had ! 

I have been long accustomed to defend you. 

To heal and p.acify distempered spirits. 

No ; no one railed at you. They wrapped thf n up, 

O Heaven ! iQ such oppressive, solemn silence ' - 


t 

f 

i 


i 


Here is no every-day misunderstanding, 

No transient pi(iue, no cloud that passes over , 
SoQ^ethuig most luckless, most unhealable, 

Has taken place The Queen of Hungary 
Used formerly to call me her dear aunt, 

And ever at departure to embrace me — 
Wallensiein. 

Now she omitted it ? ^ 

Duchess, i^nptng away her tears, after a pause ) 
She did embrace me, 

But thc4 first when I had already taken 
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My formal leave, and when the door already 
Had closed upon me, then did she come out 
In haste, as she had suddenly bethought herself, 

And pressed me to her bosom, more with anguish 
Than with tenderness. 

Wallenstein, (sasa her hand soothingly.) 

Nay now, collect yourself. 

And what of Eggenberg and Lichtenstein, 

And of our other friends there ? 

Duchess, (shaking her head.) , 

1 saw none. 

Wailenstfin. 

Th’ Ambassador from Sfiam, who once was ivont 
To plead so w'annly for me?— 

Duchess. 

Silent, silent ! 
Wallenstein. 

These suns then are eclipsed for us. Henccforwaid 
Must we roll on, our own hre, our own light. 

Duchess. 

And were it — were it, my dear Lord, in that 
Which moved about the Com t in biiz^ and whisper. 

But in the country let itself be heard 
Aloud — in that which Father Lamormain 

In sundiy hints and 

Wallensiein. (eagerly.) 

laimormam ' what said he? 
DuCHES’'.. 

That you’re accused of having daringly 
Overstepped the power entrusted to you, charged 
With traitorous contempt of th’ Emperor 
And his supreme behests The proud Bavarian, 

He and the Spaniards stand up your accusers.-* 

That there’s a storm collecting over you, 

Of far more fearful menace than that former one 
Which whirled you headlong down at Regensburg. 

And people talk, said he, of Ah ! 

\shfling extreme emothiu 

Wallenstein. 

Proceed I 


*9 
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Duchess. 

I cannot utter it ! 

Wallenstein. 
Proceed I 


Duchess. 

I'hcy talk 

Wallenstein. 

Well ! 

Duchess. 

Of a second — [Catches her voice and hesitates. 
Wallenstein. 

Second 


Dismission 


Duchess. 

More disgraceful 


WALI.ENSTEIN. 

Talk they > 

[Stride^ across the chamber in vehement agitation 
O • they force, they thrust me 
With violence, against my own will, onward ! 

Duchess, {fresses near to him^ in entreaty.) 

O • if there yet be time, my husband ! If 
By giving way and b}-' submission, this 
Can be averted — ray de.ir I.ord, give way! 

Win down your proud heart to it! Tell that heart. 

It IS your sovereign lord, your Emperor, 

Before whom you retreat. O let no longer 
Ix)w trickling malice blacken your good meaning 
With abhori^ venomous glosses, .jtand you up. 

Shielded and helmed and wenponed widi the truth. 

And dnve before you into uttermost shame 
These -slanderous liars ! Few firm friends have we. 

You know it I — The swift growth of our good fortune 
It liath but set us up, a mark for hatred. 

What are we, if the soi creign’s grace and favour 
Stand not before us ! 


i 

! 

\ 

I 


1 


I 

! 

I 
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SCENE vm. 

Enter the Countess Tertsky^ leading in her hand the Princess 
Thekla^ richly adorned with brilliants 

Countess, Thekla, Wallenstein, Duchess. 
Countess. 

How, sister? What already upon business, 

[observing the countena/ue of the Duchess, 
And business of no ptea.sing ki^ 1 see, 

Ere he has gladdened at his child. The first 
Moment belongs to joy. Here, Friedland ! father ! 

This IS thy daughter. * 

\lhckla approaches 7vith a shy and timid air^ and bends her- 
self as about to kis% his hand, he i-etcives her in his arms, 
and remains standing for some time lost in the feeling of 
her presence. * 

Wallen-stein 

Yes , pure and lovely hath hope risen on me , 

1 take her as the pledge of greater fortune. 

Duciicss. , 

’ I'was but a little child when you departed 
To raise up that great army for the Emperor : 

And after at the close of the campaign, 

When you returned home out of Pomerania, 

Your daughter is as already in the convent, 

AVherem she has remained till now. 

Wallenstein. 

The while 

We m the field here gave our cares and toils 
To make her great, and fight her a free way 
I'o the loftie.se of earthly good \ lo ! mother Nature 
Within the peaceful silent convent walls 
Has done her part, and out of her free grace 
Hath she bestowed on the beloved child 
The godlike , and now leads her thus adorned 
To meet her splendid fortune, and my hope. 

Duchess, {fo Thekla.) 

Thou wouldst not have reepCTized thy father, 

Wouldst thou, my child ? S%e counted scarce eight ^-ears. 
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AVhen last she saw your face. 

Thekla. 

O yes, yes, mother ! 

At the first glance » — ^my father is not dtered. 

The form, that st^ds before me, falsifies 
No feature of tlie image tlmt hath lived 
So long within me ! 

Wallenstein. 

i The voice of my cliild ! 

I after a fame. 

' I was indignant at mjl^estiny 

i That It denied me a man-child to be 

f Heir of luy name and of my prosperous fortune, 

And re-iliume my soon extinguished being 
{ In a proud line of princes. 

I I wronged my destiny. Hcie upon this head, 

i So lovely in its maiden bloom, will I 

I I.ct fall^he garland of a life of war ; 

, Nor deem it lost, if only I can wTeathe it. 

Transmitted to a regal ornament. 

Around these beauteous broivs. 

\lle clasps her m his arms as PUcolomm entct s. 

SCENE IX. 

Eater Max. Ficcolomini, and some time after Coil’S! 
Tertsky, the others nmainwg oa before. 

Countess 

There comes the Falladm who 'pr( tccted us. 

* Wallenstein. 

Max > Welcome, ever welcome I Always wert thou 
The morning star of my best joys ! 

Max. 

My General 

Wallenstein. 

Till now it was the Emperor who rewarded thee, 

' 1 but the instrument 'Fhis day thou hast bound 
The father to thee. Max. ! the fortunate father, 

And this debt Ftiedland's self must pay. 
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My prince.' 

You made no common huny to transfer it. 

I come with shame. Yea, not without a pang ! 

For scarce have 1 arrived here, scarce delivered 
The mother and the daughter to your arm&y 
But there is brought to me from your equerry 
A splendid richly plated huntmg dress. 

So to remunerate me for my trouble 

Yes, yes, remunerate me I Since a trouble 
It must be, a mere office, not a fhvour 
Which I leapt forward to receive, and whiqh 
I came already with full heart to thank you for. 

No ! 'twas not so intended, that my business 
Should be my highest, best good fortune I 

\Tertsky tnter^ and delivers letters to the Duke whuh he 
breaks open hurtyingly. 

CouNThSS {to Afax.) 

ELemunerate your trouble ! For his joy 
He makes you recompense; *'ris not unfitting 
For you, Count Piccolomini, to feel 
So tenderly — my brother it beseems 
To show, himself foi ever great and princely. 

Thekla. 

Then I too must have scruples of his love : 

For his munificent hands did ornament me 
Ere yet the father’s heart had sjxiken to me. 

• . Max. 

Yes : 'tis his nature ever to be giving, 

And making happy. 

[He grasps the hand of the Duchess with still increasing 
warmth. 

How my heart pours out 
Its all of thanks to him : O I how 1 seem 
To utter all things in the dear name Friedland. 

Willie I shall live, so long will I remain 
The captive of this name : in it shall bloom 
My every fortune, every lovely hope. 

Inextricably as in some magic ring 

In this name liath my destiny charm-bound me ! 


.j 
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Countess. (wAo during this time has been anxiously watching the 
Duke, and remarks that he ts lost in thought over the letters.) 

My brother wishes us to leave him. Come. 

Wallenstein, {fums hnnself round quickly, collects himself, and 
speaks with ch^rfubuss to the Duchess.) * 

Once more I bid thee welcome to the camp. 

Thou art the hostess of this court. You, Max., 

Will now again administer your old office. 

While we perform the sovereign’s business here. 

[Max. Piccolontini ojfers the Duchess his arm, the Countess 
accompanies the Pnncesi. 

Tertsky. {calling after him.) 

Max., we depend on seemg you at the meeting. 

SCENE X. 

I 

Wallens FEIN, Count Tertsky. 

Wallenstein, {in deep thought to himself.) 

She hath seen all things as they are — It is so, 

And squares completely with my other notices. 

They have determined finally in Vienna, 

Have given me my successor already ; 

It is the king of Hungary, Ferdinand, 

The Emperor’s delicate son ' he’s now their saviour, 

He’s the new star that’s rising now ! Of us 
They think themselves already fairly nd, 

And as we were deceased, the heir already 
Is entering on possession — Therefore — despah^ ! 

[As he turns round he observes Tertsky, and gives him a letter. 
Count Altrmger will have himself excused. 

And Galas too — I like not this ! 

Tertsky. 

And if 

Thou loiterest longer, all will fall away, 

One following the other. 

Wallenstein. 

Altringer 

Is master of the Tyrole passes. I ‘must forthwith 
Send some one to him, that he let not in 
The Spaniards on me from the Milanese. 

^Well, and the old Sesin, that ancient trader 
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In contraband negotiations, lie 

Has shown himself again of late. What brings he 

From the Count Thur? 

Tertsky. 

The Count communicates, 
He has found out the Swedish chancellor 
At Halberstadt, where the convention’s held. 

Who says, you’ve tired him ou^ and that he'll have 
No further dealings with you. 

WALLENSTEI!ir. 

• And why so ? 

- Tertsky. 

He says, you are never m earnest in your speeches ; 
That you decoy the Swede.s — to make foofs of them, 
Will league yourself with Saxony agamst tliem, 

And at last make yourself a nddance of them 
With a paltiy sum of money. 

Walllenstein. 

So then, doubtless, 

Yes, doubtless, this same modest Swede expects 
That 1 shall yield him some fair German tract 
For his prey and booty, that ourselves at last 
On our own soil and native territory, 

May be no longer our own lords and masters t 
An excellent scheme ! — No, no ! I'hey must be off, 
Offl off] away.' — ^wc w'ant no such neighbours. 
Tertcky. 

Nay, yield them up that dot, tliat speck of land — 

It goes not from your portion. If you win 
The game, what matters it to you who pays it? 
Wallenstein. 

Off with them, off! Thou understand’st not this. 
Never shdl it be said of me, I parcelled 
My native land away^, dismembered Germany, 
Betrayed it to a foreigner, in order 
' To come with stealthy tread, and Rich away 

My own share of the plunder. — ^Never I never I * 

No foreign power sIhlU strike root in the empire. 
And least of all these Goths I these hunger-wolves 1 
' • Who send such envious, 4hot, and greedy glances 

T’waids die rich blessmgs of our German lands 1 

« 
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ril have their aid to cast and draw my nets, 

But not a single fish of all the draught 
Shall they come in for. 

I'ERTSKY. 

You will deal, however, 

More fairly with the Salcons ? They lose patience 
^%le you shift ground and moke so many curves. ! 

Say, to what purpose all these masks ? Your friends I 

Are plunged in doubts, baffled, and led astray m you. ^ 

There’s Oxenstein, there’s Amheim — neither knows 
What he should think of your procrastinations. | 

And in the end I prove the liar , all • I 

Pass tlirough me. I have not even your handwriting \ 

• Wallenstein. 

I never give my hand-wnting ; thou know’st it. 

Tertsky. J 

But how can it be known that you’re in earnest | 

If the act follows not upon the word ? 

You must yourself acknowledge, that in all 1 

Your intercourses hitherto with th’ enemy, > 

You might have done with safety all you have done, j 

Had you meant nothing further than to gull him ' 

For th’ Emperor’s service. « 

Wallenstein. (^4/*/- a pause, during which he looks namnvly ■ 

OH Terfsky.) J 

And from whence dost thou know 
That I’m not gulling him for the Emperor’s service? 

Whence knowest thou that I’m not gulling all of you ? 

Dost thou know me so well > When made I thee 
Th’ intendant of my secret purpo‘ s? 

I am not conscious that 1 ever opened 

My inmost thoughts to thee. Th’ Emperor, it is true. 

Hath dealt with me amiss ; and if I would, 

1 could repay him with usurious interest 
For th’ evil he hath done me. It delights me 
To know my power; but whether I sl^ use it. 

Of that^ I should have thought that thou oooldst speak 
No wiselier than thy fellows. * 

Tertskt. 

So hast thou always played thyagame with us. [Enter Illo, * 


« 
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SCENE XI. 

IllOj Wallenstein, Tertsky. 

Wallenstein. 

How stand affairs without ? Are they prepared ? 

Illo. 

You'll find them iif the very mood you wish, 
lliey know about the Emperor’s requisitions, 

And are tumultuous. 

, Wallenstein. 

How hathjsolan 

Declared himself? 

Illo. 

He's yours both soul and body, 

Since you built up again his Faro-bank. 

Wallenstein. 

And which way doth Kolatto bend ? Hast thou 
Made sure of Tiefenbach and Deodate ? 

Illo. 

What Ficcolomini docs, that they do too. 

Wallenstein. 

You mean, then, I may venture somewhat with them? 

Illo. 

— If you are assured of the Ficcolomini. 

Wallensiein. 

Not more assured of mine own self. 

Tertsky. 

And yet 

1 would you trusted not so much to Octavio, 

The fox ! 

Wallenstein. 

Thou teachest me to know my man ? 

Sixteen campaigns I have made with that old warrior. 
Besides, 1 have his horoscope. 

We both are born, beneath like stars — ^in short 

• [uf//A an wr of mystery. 
To this belongs its owa particular aspect 
If therefore thou const warrant me the rest 
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lux). 

The;% is among them all but this one voice 
You must not lay down the command. I hear 
They mean to send a deputation to you. 

Wallenstein. 

If Fm in aught to bind myself to them, 

They too must bind themselves to me. 

Illo. 

Of course. 

Wallenstein. 

Their words of honour they must give, their oaths, 
Give them in writing to me, promising 
Devotion to my service unconditional. 

Illo. 


Why not? 

Tertsky. 

Devotion unconditional 
The exception of their duties towards Austria 
They'll always place among the premises. 

AVith this reserve 

Wallenstein, {shaking his head.) 

All unconditional/ 

No premises, no res^es. 

Illo. 

A thought has struck me 
Does not Count Tertsky give us a set banquet 
'Fhis evening ? 

Tertsky. 

Yes ; and all the Generals 
Have been invited. 

, Illo. ito Wallenstein/) 

Say, will you here fully 
Commission me to use my own discretion ? 

I’ll gain for you the Generals’ words of honour, 
Even as you wish. 

Wallenstein. 

Gam me their signatures ! 

How you come by them, that is your concern. 

Illo. 

And if 1 bring it to you, black on white, 
lliat all the leaders who are present here 
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Give themselves up to you, without condition ; 

Say, will you then«-tben will yom sho^ yourself 
In earnest, and with some decisive action 
Make trial of your luck? 

Wallenstein. 

The signatures ! 

Gain me the signatures. 

Illo. 

Seize, seize the hour 

Ere it slips from you. Seldom comes the moment 
In life, which is indeed sublime and weighty. 

To make a great decision possib|p, 

O ’ many things, all transient and all rapid. 

Must meet at once : and, haply, they thus met 
May, by that confluence, be enforced to pause 
Time long enough for wisdom, though too short. 

Far, far too short a time for doubt and scruple ! 

This is that moment See, our army chieftms, 

Our best, our noblest, are assembled round you. 

Their kinglike leader ! On your nod they wait 

The single threads, which here your prosperous fortune 

Hath woven together in one potent web 

Instinct with destiny, O * let them not 

Unravel of themselves. If you permit 

These chiefs to separate, so unanimous 

Bnng you them not a second time together. 

*Tis the high tide that heaves the stranded ship, 

And every individual’s spint waxes 
In the great stream of multitude. Behold, 

They are still here, here still ! But soon the war 
Bursts them once more asunder, and in small 
Particular anxieties and interests 
Scatters their spirit, and the sympathy 
Of each man ^vith the whole. He, who toKiay 
Forgets himself, forced onward with the stream, 

Will become sober, seeing but himself. 

Feel only his own weakness, and with speed 
Will face about, and march on in the old 
Highroad of duty, the old broad-trodden road, 

And seek but to make shelter in good plight 
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I • Wallenstein. 

I The time is not^et come. 

! Tertsky. 

^ % So you say always. 

But when will it be time ? 

Wallenstein. 

When I shall say it. 

Illo. 

You’ll wait upon the stars, and on their hours, 

' I'll! the earthly hour escapes you. O I believe me, 

In your own bosom are your destiny’s stars. 

Confidence in yourself, prompt resolution. 

This IS your Venus ! and the sole malignant, 

I'he only one tliat hamielh you, is Doubt. 

WAl.LENSrEIN. 

Thou speakest as thou understand’st. How oft 
And many a time I’ve told thee, Jupiter, 

That lustrous god, was setting at thy birth. 

Thy visual power subdues no mysteries ; 

Mole-eyed, thou inayst but burrow in the earth, 

Blind as that siibterrestnal, who, with wan, 

Lead-coloured shine, lighted thee into life. 

The common, the terrestrial, thou mayst see, 

With serviceable cunning knit together, 

The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 
1 trust thee and believe thee ! but whate'er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves, 

And fashions in the depths — the spirit’s ladder. 

That from this gross and visible wot Id of dust 
Kven to the starry world, with thous md rounds, 

Builds Itself up ; on whidi the unseen jxiwers 
Move up and down on heavenly minisleries — 

The circles in the circles, that approach 

The central sun with ever-narrowmg orbit 

These see the glance alone, Uic un^aled eye, 

Of Jupiter’s glad children Ix>m m lustre. 

\He walks across the chamber, then returns, and standing 
stiU, proceeds. 

The heavenly constellations make not merely 
The day and night, summer and spring ; not merely 
Signify to the husb^dman the seasons 
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Of sowing and of harvest. Haman action, 

That IS the seed too of contingencies,* 

Strewed on the dark land futurity 
In hopes to reconcile the powers of fate. * 
Whence it behoves us to seek out the seed time,' 
To watch the stars, select their proper hours, 

And trace with searching eye the heavenly houses. 
Whether the enemy of growth and thriving. 

Hide himself not, malignant, in his comer. 
Therefore permit me my own time. Meanwhile 
IDo you your part. As yet 1 cannot say 
What / shall do— only, give way I will not. 
Depose me too they shall not On these points 
You may rely. 

Pagf.. {entfring.) 

My Lords the Generals. 

Wallenstein. 

Let them come in. 


SCENE XII. 

IVallmstan, Tetisky^ Ilh. — To them enter Questenbergt Odavio^ and 
Max, Piccolomtniy Butler, Iso/ani) Afaradas,*and three other 
Generals. Wallenstetn motions Questenberg, who, in consequence, 
takes the chair directly opposite to Aim ; the others follow, areang 
tng themsdves aceoiding to their rank. There reigns a momenta* y 
silence. 

A. 

Wallenstf-in. 

I have understood, 'tis tru6, the sum and import 
Of your instructions, Questenberg, have weighed them. 

And formed my final, absolute resolve ; 

Yet it seems fitting, that the Generals 

Should hear the will of th’ Emperor from your mouth, 

May’t please you then to open your commission « 

Before these noble Chieftains. 

Ques-Ainberg. 

I am ready 

To obey you ; but wilt fii^t entreat your Highness, 

And all these noble Chieftains, to consider, 

Th* Imperial dignity and sov'reign right 
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Speaks from my mouth, and not my own presumption. 

Wallenstein. 

We excuse all preface. 

Questekberg. 

When his Majesty 

The Emperor to his courageous armies 
Presented in the person of Duke Friedland 
A most experienced and renowned commander, 

He did it in glad hope and confidence, 

To give thereby to the fortune of war 
A rapid and auspicious change. The onset 
Was favourable to his loyal wislies. 

Bohemia was delivered from the Saxons, 

The Swe'le’s career of conquest checked ! These lauds 
Began to draw bieath freely, as Duke Friedland 
From all the streams of Germany forced hither 
I'hc scattered armies of the enemy, 

Hither invoked, as round one magic circle, 

The Rhinegiave, Ikrnhard, Banner, Ovenstirn, 

Yea, and that ne\er-tonqucrcd king himself; 

Here finally, before the e)e of Nurnberg, 

The fearlul g.ime of battle to decide. 

W-tl I FVSIEIN. 

May’t please you, to the jioint. 

Qri'^iiAui' Rc. 

In Nurnberg’s c<amp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame — in Lutzen's pUms his life. But who 
Stood not astounded, when victorious Friedland 
After tins day of triumph, this proud day, 

Marched towards BoIi(*mia with tl’i speed of flight, 

And vanished from the theatre of war ; 

While the young Weimar her*i forced his way 
Into Franc'onid, to the Danube, like « 

Some delving winter stream, which, where it rushes. 
Makes its own channel ; •with such sudden speed 
He marched, and now at once ’fore Kegenspurg ' 

Stood to th’ affright oi all good Catholic Christians. 

Then did Bavaria’s well-deserving Piince 
Entreat swift aidance in his extreme need ; 

The Emperor sends seven horsemen to Duke Friedland, 
Seven horsemen couriers sends he with th’ entreaty : 
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He superadds his own, and supplicates^ 
Where as the sovereign lord he can command. 
In vain his supplication ! At this moment 
The Duke hears only his old hate and grudge, 
Barters the general good to gratify 
Private revenge — and so falls Regenspurg.. 

Wallenstein. 

Max., to what period of the war alludes he ? 
My recollection foils me here. 

Max. 

He means 

When we were in Silesia. 

Wallenste^t. 

Ay ! Is it so ? 

But what had we to do there ?. 

Max. 

To beat out 

The Swedes and Saxons from the province. 

Wallenstein. 


In that description which the minister gave 
1 .seemed to have forgotten^the whole war. 

>Vell, but proceed a httlc. \To Quesienbers. 

Qulstenberg. 

Yes ! at length 

Beside the river Oiler did the Duke 
Assert his ancient fame. Upon the fields 
Of Steinau did the Swedes lay down their arms, 

Subdued without a blow. And here, with otherst, 

The righteousness of Heaven to his avenger 
Delivered that long praclised stirrer-up 
Of insurrection, that curse-laden torch 
And kindlcr of this war, Matthias Thur. 

But he had fallen into magnanimous hands ! 

Instead of punishment he found rhward. 

And with rich presents did the Duke dismiss 
The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

Wallenstein. ( laughs .) 

, I know, 

I know you had already in Vienna, 

Your wmdows and balconies all forestalled 
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To see him on the executioner’s cart, 
t might have lost the battle, lost it too 
* With infamy, and still retained your graces — 

But, to have cheated them of a spectacle, 

Oh ! that the good folks of Vienna never. 

No, never can forgive me. 

Qucstenberg. 

So Silesia 

Was freed, and all things loudly called the Duke 
Into Bavana, now pressed hard on all sides. 

And he did put his troops in motion ; slowly. 

Quite at his ease, and by the longest road 
He traversfs Bohemia . but ere ever 
He hath on'.e seen the enemy, faces round. 

Breaks up the march, and takes to winter quarters. 

Wali-kxstein. 

The troops were pitiably destitute 
Of every necessary, every aimfort. 

The winter came. liat thinks his Majesty 
His troops are made of? A 'n’t we men? subjected 
Like other men to wet, ami cold, and all 
. The circumstances ot necessity ^ 

O miserable lot of the poor soldier • 

Wherever he comes in, all flee before him, 

And when he goes away the general curse 
Follows him on his rout. All must be seized, 
Nothing IS given him. And compelled to seize 
From every man, he’s every man’s abhorrence. 
Behold, here stand my GeneiaN Karafia ! 

Count Deodate ! Butler ' 1 ell this in m 
How long the soldier’s pay is in arrears 
* Butler,' 

Already a full year. 

Walle-Vsteix. 

* And ’tis the hire 

That constitutes the hireling’s name and duties, 

The soldier’s pay is the soldier’s covenant.* 

* The original is not translatable into English ; 

Uiid sein sold 

Mus dem solJatem warden, damach hel»t er. 

It might perhajA hive been thns rendered : 
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Questrnberg. 

Ah ! this is a far other tone from that 
In which the Duke spoke eight, nine years ago. 
Wallenstein. 

Yes ! ’tis my fault, I know it : 1 myself 
Have spoilt the Emperor by indulging him« 

Nine years ago, dunng the Danish war, 

1 raised him up a force, a mighty force, 

Forty or fifty thousand men, that cost him 
Of his own purse no doit Through Saxony 
The fury goddess of the war marched on. 

E'en to the surf-rocks of the Baltic, beanng 
The terrors of his name. That was a time ! 

In the whole Imperial realm no name like mine 
Honoured with festival and celebration — 

And Albrecht Wallenstein, it was the title 
Of the third jewel m h»s crown ’ 

But <at the Diet, when the Princes met 
At Regenspurg, there, there the whole broke out, 
There 'twas laid open, there it was made known, 
Out of what money-bag I had |>aid the host. 

And what was now my tlianks, what had 1 now, 
'I’hat I, a faithful servant of the Sovereign, 

Had loaded on myself the peojjle’s curses. 

And let the Princes of the empire pay 
The expenses of this war, that aggrandizes 
The Emperor alone — ^\Vhat thanks had I ' 

What ? I was offered up to tlieir complaints, 
Dismissed, degraded ' 

QursTFNnERO. 

Bui your Highness knows 
What little freedom lie ijossessed of .aciion 
In that disastrous Diet. 

Wai I.FN'STEIN. 

Death and hell ! 

/had that which could ha\c proaircd him freedom. 
No ' Since 'twas pros cd so inauspicious to me 
To serve the Emperor at the empire’s cost, 

* And that for winch he suld his services, 

The *oIdier must iccei\e.’ 

But a false or doubtful etymology is no more than a dull pan. 
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I have been taught far other trains of thinking 
()f th* empire, and the Diet of the empire. 

» From th’ Emperor, doubtless, I received this staff, 
Eut non* I liold it as the empire’s General — 

For the common weal, the universal interest, 

And no more for that one man’s aggrandizement ! 
But to the point. What is it that’s desired of me ? 
QuF.S1£NBERG. 

First, Ilis Imperial Majesty hath willed, 

I'liat without pretexts of delay the army 
Evacuate Bohemia. 

Wallens riJN. 

In this season ? 

And to what quarter, wills the Emperor 
'I'liat we direct our course ^ 

Quesilnblrg. 

* To the enemy. 

His Majesty resolves, that Regenspurg 
Be puriheil from the enemy ere Isaster, 

'I'hat Luth’ranisin may be no longer preached 
In that cathedial, nor heretical 
13efilement desecrate the celebration 
Of tluit puie festival. 

■\Vallknsiein. 

My Generals, 

Can this be realized ? 

Illo. 

*Tis not possible. 

Builek. 

It can’t be realized. 

QUESfENIlLRO. 

The Emperor 

Hath already commanded Colonel Suys 
'fo advance toward Bavaria. 

Wallenstein. 

What did Suys ? 
Questenberg. 

That which his duty prompted. He advanced ! 
Wallenstein. 

Wlut ? he advanced 1 And 1, his General, 

Had given him orders, peremptory orders, 
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Not to desert his station ! Stands it thus 
AVilh my authority ? Is this th* obedience 
Due to my office, which being thrown aside 
No war can be conducted ? Chieftains, speak I 
You be the judges. Generals ! What deserves 
That officer, who, of his oath neglectful, 

Is guilty of contempt of orders ? 

Illo. 

^ Death. 

Walli:nsiein. {raising his voice, as all but Illo had remained 
At lent, and seemingly scrupulmts,) 

Count Ficcolomini, what has he deserved ? 

hLvx. {after a long pause.) 

According to the letter of the law, 

Death. 

ISOLAX/. 

Death. 

Butlfr. 

Death, by the laws of war. 

[Questenberg nsesfrom his seat, IVallenstein follows, all the 
rest rtse. 

Wai.i.i;nstein. 

To this the l.iw condemns him, and not L 
And if I show him fa\our, ’twill arise 
From the rev’rencc that I owe ray Emperor. 

Qukstenberg. 

If so, I can say nothing further — here I 
WALiRNsmiir. 

I accepted the command but on conditions ! 

And this the first, that to the diminution 
Of ray authority, no human being, 

Not even the Emperor’s self, should be entitled 
To do aught, or to say aught, w'lth the army. 

If I stand warranter of the event. 

Placing my honour and my head in pledge, 

Needs must I have full mastery in all 

The means thereto. What rendered this Gustavus 

Resistless, and unconquered upon earth ? 

This : that he was the monarch in his army ; 

A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 

Was never yet subdued but by his equal 
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But to the point ! The best is yet to come. 

Attend now, generals ' 

Questenberg. 

The Pnnce Cardinal 

Begins his route at the approach of spring 
From the Milanese , and leads a Spanish army 
'I'hro' Germany into the Netherlands. 

I That he may march secure and unimpeded, 

I 'Tis th’ Emperor's will, you gr^pit him a detachment 

Of eight horsc-regimentb from the army here. 
Wallexstfin. 

Ves, yes ! I understand • — Eight regiments • Well, 

Right iiell concerted, father Lainonnam ! 

Eight thousand horse ' Yes, yes • *Tis as it should be * 
I see It coinmg. 

. Quest enberg. 

There is nothing coming ; 

All stands in front : the counsel of state-prudence. 

The dictate of necessity ' 

WALLl-NSTFiy. 

What then ? 

WJiat, my liOrd Envoy? hlay I not be suffered 
To understand that folks arc tired of seeing 
i The sword’s hill in my grasp : and that your court 

i Snatch eagerly at this pretence, and use 

The Spanish title, to dram off my foices, 

To lead into the empire a neiv army 
Unsubjected to my contiol To throw me 
Phiinply aside — 1 .im still too powerful for you 
To venture that. My stipulatum runs. 

That all the Imperial forces shall obey me 
Where'er the German is die native language. 

Of Spanish troops, and of Pnnce Cardinals, 

That take their route, as visitors, thro' the empire. 

There stands no syllable in my stipulation. 

No syllable ! And so the politic court 
Steals in a tiptoe, and creeps round behind it ; 

First makes me weaker, then to be dispensed with. 

Till it dares strike at length a bolder blow 
And make short work with me. 

What need of all these crooked ways, Lord Envoy? 
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Straight-forward, man i His compact with me pinches 
The Emperor. He would that 1 moved off ! — 

Well !— I will gratify him 1— 

\Here there eommences an agUoHon among the generals which 
increases continually. 

It grieves me for my noble officers* sake I 
I see not yet, by what means they will come at 
'fhe moneys they have advanced, or how obtain 
The recompense their services demand. 

Still a new leader brings new claimants forward. 

And piior merit superannuates quickly. 

There serve here many forei^ers in the army. 

And were the man m all else braxp and gallant, 

1 was not wont to make mce scrutiny 
After his pedigree or catechism. 

This will be otherwise i* the time to come. 

Well — me no longer it conceits. [He seats himsdf. 

Max. 

P'orbid It, Heaven, that it should come to this I 
Our troops will swell in dreadful fermentation — 

The Emperor is abused — it cannot be. 

ISOLANI. 

Tt cannot be , all goes to instant wreck. 

AVallknstein. 

Thou hast said truly, faithful Tsolani 1 
What we \nth toil and foresight have built up, 

Will go to wreck — all go to instant wreck. 

What then ? another chieftain is soon found, 

Another army likewise (who d.ires doubt it ?) 

Will flock from all sides to the Emperor 
At the first lieat of his recruiting drum. 

[During this speech^ Isolant, Tertsky, Illo, and Maradas 
talk confusedly with great agitation. 

Max. {busily and passionately going from one to another, and soothing 

them.) 

Here, my commander I hear me. Generals ! 

Let me conjure you, Duke I Determine nothing, 

Till we have met and represented to you 

Our joint remonstrances. — ^Nay, calmer ! Friends 1 

1 hofie all may be yet set right again. 

% 
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Tertsky. 

Away! let us away 1 in th* antechamber 
Find we the others. \They go. 

Butler. (Jo Questenberg.) 

If good counsel gam 

Due audience from your wdsdom, my Lord Envoy! 

You will be cautious how you show yourself 
In public for some hours to come — or hardly 
Will that gold key protect you from mal-treatment 

\Commofiufts hcanifrom without. 
Wallenstein. 

A salutaiy' counsel-— Thou, Octavio I 

Wilt answer for the safety ol our guest ; 

Farewell, Von Questenberg ! \Questenberg is about to syah 

Nay, not a word. 

Not one word more of that detested subject ! 

You have performed }our duty — ^We know how 
To separate the office from the man. 

As Qiiesttnbeig IS goiug off with Octavio, Goetz, Tiefenbach, 
Kolatto, press in, ^ci'eral other generaU foUotuing them. 

Gof iz. 

Where's he, who means to rob us of our General ? 

Tiekenbac h. (c7/ the same time.) 

What are we forced to hear^ 'I'hat thou v\ilt leave us ? 

KoLAi'iO. (at the same tune.) 

We will live with thee, we w ill die with thee. 

Wallenstein, (with stateliness, and pointing to IJ/o.) 

There! the Field Marshal knows our will. [Exit. 

[White all are going the stage, the curtain diops. 


ACT II.— SCENE I. 

A small Chamber, 

Illo and Tertsky. 

Tertsky. 

Now for this evenings business ' How intend you 
To manage with the generals at the banquet ? 

• ♦ 
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Illo. 

Attend ! We frame a formal declarationj 
Wlierein we to the Duke consign ourselves 
Collectively, to be and to remain 
His both with life and limb, and not to spare 
The last drop of our blood for provided 
So doing we infringe no oath or duty 
We may be under to the Emp'ror. — Mark ! 

This reservation we expressly nuke 

In a particular clause, and save the conscience. 

Now hear ' This formula so framed and worded 
AVill be presented to them for perusal 
Before the Ixinquet. No one will find in it 
Cause pf offence or scruple. Hear now further ! 

After the feast, when now the vap'ring wine 
Opens the heart, and shuts the eyes, we let 
A counterfeited paper, in the which 
This one particular clause has been left out, 

Go round for signatures. 

Tfrtsky. 

How ? think you then 
That they’ll believe themselves bound by an oath, 
Which we had tricked tlicin into by a juggle ? 

Illo 

We shall have caught and caged them I Let them then 
Beat their wings bare against the wires, and rave 
Loud as they may against our treachery. 

At court their signatures will be believed 
Ear more than their most holy afiirmations. 

Traitors they arc, and must be ; therefore wisely 
Will make a virtue of necessity. 

'I'tRl’SKY. 

Well, well, it shall content me ; let but something 
Be done^ let only some decisive blow 
Set us in motion. 

Illo. 

Besides, 'tis of subordinate importance 
How, or how far, we may thereby propel 
The generals. Tis enough that we persuade 
The Duke, that they are his — Let him but act 
In his determined mood, as if he had-them, 
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And he will have them. Where he plunges in, 

He makes a whirlpool, and all stream down to it. 

Tertsky. * 

His policy is such a labyrinth. 

That many a time when /have thought myself 
Close at his side, he’s gone at once, and left me 
Ignorant of the ground where 1 was standing. 

He lends the enemy his ear, permits me 
To write to them, to Amhcim, to Sesina ; 

Himself comes forward blank and undisguised. 

Talks with us by the hour about his plans, 

And when I think I have him — off at once 

He has sl.pped from me, and appears as if 
He had no scheme, but to retain his place. 

Ilio 

He give up his old plans ' I’ll tell you, friend ' 

His soul is occupied with nothing else, 

Even in his sleep — they are his thoughts, his dreams 

That day by day he (questions for this purpose 

The motions of the planets 

Terisky. 

Ay ! you know 

This night, that is now coming, he with Seni 
Shuts himself up in the astrologioal lower 
To make joint obser\ations —fur 1 hear, 

It is to be a night of weight and crisis, 

And something great, and of lung e.xpectatiun. 

Is to make its procession in the hc<.ven. 

Illo. 

Come ! be we bold and make despatch. 'Fhe work 
In*this next day or two must thnve and grow' 

More than it has for years. .Vnd let but only 

Things first turn up auspicious here below 

Mark what I say — the right stars too will show themselves. 
Come to the generals. Ail is m the glow. 

And must be beaten while ’ti'> malleable. 

Tektsky. 

Do you go thither, Illo. I must stay 

And wait here for the Countess Tertsky. Know, 

That we too are not idle. Break one string, 

A second is in readiness. 
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Illo. 

Yes 1 Yes ! 

I saw four Lady smile with such sly meaning. 

What's in the wmd ? 

Tertsky. 

A secret. Hush ! she comes. % [Exti Illo 

SCENE II. 

( T7ie Countess steps out from a closet.) 

' Count and Countess Tertsky. 

Tertsky. , 

Well — is she coming? — I can keep him back 
No longer. 

Countess. 

She will be there instantly ; 

You only send him. 

Tertsky. 

I am not quite certaini 
1 must confess it, Countess, whether or no 
We are earning die Duke's thanks hereby. You know 
No ray has broke out from him on this point. 

You ha\c o'erruled me, and yourself knows best 
How far you dare proceed. 

Countess. 

1 take it on me. 

[talhif/g to licnclf while she is advancing. 
Here's no need of full powers, and commissions — 

My cloudy Duke • we understand each other — 

And without words. What, could I not unriddle. 

Wherefore the daughter should be sent for hither. 

Why first he, and no other, should be chosen 
To fetch her hither ! This sham of betrothing her 
To a bridegroom,* w'hom no one knows — No ! no ! 

This may blind others 1 1 see thro’ thee, Brother I 
But it beseems thee not, to draw a card 
At such a game. Not yet 1 — ^It all remains 

* In Germany, after honourable addresses have been paid and formally 
accepted, the lovers are called bride* and bridegroom, even though the mamage 
should not take place till years afterwards. 
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Mutely delivered up to my finessing , 

Well — thou shalt not have been deceived, Duke Friedland ' j 

In her who is thy sister. • j 

Servant, (enters.) i 

The commanders ! 

- Tertsky. ifo the Countess.) 

Take care you heat his fancy and affections — 

Possess him with a revene, and send him 
Absent and dreaming to the banquet ; that 
He may not boggle at the signature. 

• CoUNTliS-S. , j 

'Pake you care of your guests ! — Go, send him hither. | 

Teri’sky. ■ 

All rests upon his undersigning. | 

Countess, (interrupting him.) 

Go to your guests ! Go j 

Illo. (aimes back.) ! 

■Where art staying, Tertsky ? ; 

The house is full, and all e.xperting you. j 

Tj.RrsKV I 

Instantly ! instantly I \To the Countess. • 

And let him not j 

Stay here too long. It might awake suspicion H 

In the old man I 

CouNri.ss. 

A truce with your precautions ! \Exeunt Tertsky and lilo. 
SCENE III. 

Countess, Max. Pici.olomini. 

Max. (peeping in on the stage shtly.) 

Aunt Tertsky ! may I venture ! 

[Advances to the middle of the stage^ and looks around him 
with uneasiness. 

She's not here ! 

Where is she ? 

Countess. 

Look but somewhat narrowly 
In yonder corner, lest perhaps she lie 
Concealed behind that screen. 
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Max. 

There lie her gloves I 

• \Snatches at thim^ hut the Countess takes them herseff. 
You unkind Lady 1 You refuse me this — 

You make it an amusement to torment me. 

Countess. 

And this the th«inks you give me for my trouble ? 

Max. 

O, if you felt the oppression at n/j/ heart 1 
Since we've been here, so to constrain myself— 

^ With such poor stealth to hazard words and glances — 

I These, these are not my habits I 

I Countess. . 

' You have still 

j Many new habits to acquire, young friend • 

i But on this proof of your obedient temper 

I I must continue to insist ; and only 

■ On this condition can 1 play the agent 

I For your concerns. 

1 Max. 

I But wherefore comes she not ? 

I Where is she ? 

j Countess. * 

} Into Mjf hands you must place it 

IVhole and entire Whom could you find, indeed, 

I More zealously affected to your interest ? 

No soul on earth must know it — not your father. 

• Hs must not above all. 

Max. 

Alas I what danger? 

Here is no face on which I might concentre 
All, the enraptured soul stirs up within me. 

0 I^dy ! tell me. Is all changed around me ; 

Or is It only I ? 

I find myself 

As among strangers ! Not a trace is left 
Of all my former wishes, former joys. 

Wliere has it vanished to? There was a time 
IVhen even, methought, with such a world as this 

1 was not discxmteiited. Now, how flat ! 

How stale 1 No life, no bloom, no flavour in it ! 
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My comrades are intolerable to me. 

My father — Even to him I can say nothing. 

My arms, my military duties — 0 ! 

They are such wearying toys ! 

Countess. 

But, gentle friend ! ' 

I must entreat it of your condescension. 

You would be pleased to sink your eye, and favour 
With one short glance or two this poor stale world, 

Where even now much, and of much moment, 

Is on the eve of its completion. 

Max. 

Something, 

I can’t but know, is going forward round me. 

I see it gathering, crowding, dnving on. 

In wild uncustomary movements. Well, 

In due time, doubtless, it will reach even me. 

Where think you I have been, dear Lady ? Nay, 

No raillery. The turmoil of the camp. 

The spring-tide of acquaintance rolling in. 

The pointless jest, the empty conversation, , 

Oppressed an<l stifled me. I gasped for air— >■ 

1 could not breathe — I was constrained to fly, » 

To seek a silence out for my full heart ; 

And a pure spot wherein to feel my happiness. 

No smiling, Countess > In the church was I. 

There is a cloister here to the heaven’s gale,'* 

Tliither 1 went, there found myself alone. 

Over the altar hung a holy mother * . 

A wretched painting ’twos, yet ’tw^is the frien^ 

'niat 1 w'as seeking in this niument Ah, 

How oft have 1 beheld thal glonoiis form 
In splendour, ’mid extatic worshippers. 

Yet still it moved me not I and now at once 
Was iny devotion cloudless as my love 
Countess. ' 

Enjoy your fortune and feheity ! 

* I up doubtful whether tlii'i be the dedication of the cloister, or the name of 
one of the city gates, near which it stood. 1 have translated it m the former 
sense ; bat feainil of having made some blunder, I odd the origioal 
£s ist ein Kloster hier swr Htmmd^forte, 
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I Forget the world around you. Meantime, friendship 

I Sha^ keep strict vigils for you, anxious, active. 

I Only be manageable when that friendship 

I Points you <^e road to full accomplishment. 

I How long may it be since you declared your passion ? 

I Max. 

I ■ This morning did I hazard the first word, 
j Countess. 

t This morning the first time in twenty days ? 

! Max. 

S f ’Twas at that hunting-castle, betwixt here 
i And Nepomuck, where had joined us, and — 

( That was the last relay of the whole journey 1 

In a balcony w'c were standing mute, 

And gazing out upon the dreary field : 

Before us the dr.igoons were iiding onward, 

The safe guard which the Duke had sent us — ^licavy 
' The inquietude of parting lay upon me. 

And trembling ventured I at length these words : 

This all reminds me, noble maiden, that 
To-day I must take iea\c of my good fortune. 

A few hours more, aii<l }ou will find a father, 

Will see youiseJf surrounded by new friends, 

And I henceforth shall he but as a stranger, 

Ijost in the many — * Sjieak with my aunt I’ertsky I' 

With hurrying voice she intemipted me. 

She faltered. 1 beheld a glow'ing red 
Posses'* her beautiful checks, and from the ground 
Raised slowly up, her eye met nunc — no longer 
Did I control myself. 

Pmicess Thekla appffirs at the door^ and remains stand- 
iff^j observed by the Counters, but not by Piccolontini. 

With instant 'boldness 

I caught her in my arms, my mouth touched hers ; 

'I'here was a rustling in the room close by ; 

It parted us — ^"Twas you. What since has happened. 

You know. 

Countess, {after a pause, with a stolen glance at Hhekla.) 

And is it your excess of modesty; 

Or are you so mcurioiis, that you do not 
Ask me too of my secret ’ 
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Max. 

Of jvtfr secret? ^ 

Countess. 

Why, yes ! When in the instant after you 
I stepped into the room, and found my niece there, 
What she in this first moment of the heart, 

Ta'en with surprise — 

Max. {pith ea ^ mess ^ 

Well 1 



SCENE IV. ‘ I 

Thekla {hurries fonuard). Countess, Max. Piccolom^ni. 

Thekla {to the Countess.) 

Spare yourself the trouble. 

That hears he better from myself. 

Max. {^tej^ping backwai d) 

My Princess I 

>Vliat have you let her hear me say, aunt Tertsky 1 
Thekla. {to the Countess.) 

Has he been here long ? 

Countess. j 

Yes ; and soon must go. 

Where havey^w .stayed .so long? 

Thekla. * 

* > - * Alas I my mother ‘ 

Wept so again I and I — I see her suffer, 

Yet cannot keep myself from being happy. f 

Max. ‘ J 

Now once again I have courage to look on you, .. , 

To>day at noon 1 could not ^ j 

The dazzle of the jewels that played round you ' { 

Hid the beloved from me. »• i 

Thekla. 

Then you saw me • « ' 

Wifti your eye only — and not with your heart? 

* . ' ' Max. 

' morning, when I found you in the circle 
Of SJl your "kindred, in your father's aitns. 

Beheld myself an alien m this circle. 
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O ! what an impulse felt I in that moment 
To fall upon his neck, to rail him father! 

But his stem eye o'erpowered the swelling passion — 

It dared not but be silent. And those brilliants, 

That like a crown of stars enwreathed your brows. 

They scared me too • O wherefoic, wherefore should he 
At the first meeting spread as ’twere the bann 
Qf excommunication lound you, wherefor^ 

Dress up the angel as for sacrifice, 

And cast upon the light and joyous heart 
The mournful burthen of hi^ station ? Fitly 
May love dare'ivoo for love ; but such a splendour 
Might none but monarchs venture lo approach. 

Thkkla. 

Hush ' not a word more of this mummery. 

You see how soon the burthen is tin own off. 

He is not in spirits. Wherefore is he not ? [A» the Counters. 
Tis you, aunt, that have made him all so gloomy ! 

He had quite another nature on the journey — 

So calm, so bright, so joyous, eloipient. .. 

It was my wish to see you always so, [to Max, 

And never otherwise ' 

Max. 

You find yourself 
111 your great father’s aims, beloved lady • 

'All in a new world, which does homage to you, 

And which, were’t only by its novelty, 

Delights your eye. 

Thekla. 

Yes ; I confess to you 

That many things delight me heie : this camp. 

This motley stage of warriors w hich renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy. 

And binds to life, binds to reality, 

What hitherto had but been present to me 
As a sweet dream 1 

Max. 

Alas * not so to me. 

It makes a dream of my reality. 

Upon some island in the ethereal heights « 

I’ve lived for these last days. This mass of men 
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Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 
That, rcconducting to my former life, 

Divides me and my heaven. 

• Thkkla. 

The game of life 

T^oks cheerful, when one carries in one’s heart 
The unakenable treasure. Tis a game, 

Which ha^ng once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 

^breaking off and in a sportive tune 
In this short time that I’ve been present here. 

What new unheaid of things ha\c I not seen? 

And 3et they all must give place to the \iondeT 
Which this mysterious castle guards, 

Coi'Ni ESS. {recollecttn^ ) \ 

And what \ 

,Can this be then ? Mcthoiight I w.is acquainted I 


With all the dusky coiners ol this house. 

'I’m K.LA. (sni/i/ng) 

Ay, but tha road thereto is watched by spiiits, 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the dour. 

Cou-vii.s*, ’{/,ing/is.) 

The astrological tower’ — How happens it 
That this same .sanctiMiy, whose access, 

Is to all otheis so imprnctu able, 

'Opens before you e’en at }'our approach ? 

'I’llKKLX. 

A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And .snow-white hairs, who**! giacious services 
AVere inme at first Sight, o[)cned me the doors. 
Max. 

That is the Duke's astiologer, t»ld Seni. 

THLkI A. 

He questioned me on many points , for instance, 
When 1 was born, what month, and on w'hat day. 
Whether by day or in the night. 

Countess. 

, He wished 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

Thekla. 

My hand too he examined, shook his head 
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With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought, * . 

Did not square over truly with hi& wishes. 

Couimsss. 

Well, Prince^, and what found you in this tower ? 

My highest pri\ilege has been to snatch . 

A side glance, and away I 

Thexia. 

It was a strange* 

Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 

From the broad sunshine 1 stepped in ; and now 

The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 

The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 

’Twas [lalc and dusky nigh^ with many shadows 

Fantastically cast. Here six or seV):n * 

Colossal statues, *and all kings, stood round me 

In a half circle. Fach one in his hand 

A sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 

And in the tower no other light was there * 

But from these stars : all seemed to come from them. 

* These are the planets,’ said that low old man, 

* They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings That farthest from you, 

Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 

He opposite, the king with the red light. 

An armed man for the battle, that is Mars : • 

And both these bring but little luck to maiL’ 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and bright, 

And that w'as Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 

Qpit^ in the middle glittered silver-bright ■* 

A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 

And this was Jupiter, my fiither's star : 

. And at his side 1 saw the Sun and Moon. 

Max. 

O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 
The human being's pnde that peoples space 
With life and mystical piedominance ; 

Since likesrise for the stricken heart of Love 
3 * 


* 


j 
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l^his visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told ray infant^years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is*l o\e’s world, his home, his birthplace : 
Delightedly dwells he ’niong fj}s, <ind talismans. 

And spirits , and delightedly btlieves 
Di\inities, being himself divine 
The intelligible forms of am lent poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion. 

The power, the bcaiitv, and the mijesty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbi> spring. 

Or ch isms and wat ry deiith*. , all tl^se have vanished ; 
Thev live no longer in the futh ol reason • 

But still the heart doth need a I inguige, still 
, Doth the old instinct bring bv k the old names. 

And to yon stany world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With min as with their inend , and to the loser 
Yonder they mo\e, fiom vender visible sky 
Shoot intluence down and even at this day 
*Tis Jupiter who brings vvhite'er is gicat, 

And Venus who brings every thing that’s fau: ' 

Tubki K 

And if this be the science of the stars, 

1 too, with glad and zealous industry. 

Will learn aciiuamtance with tins cheerful faith. 

It IS a gentle ami affection ite thought. 

That m immeasurable height above us. 

At our first birth, the wreatii o> love was woven. 

With sparklmg stars for flowers. 

COLNfkbS. 

Not only roses, 

But thorns too hath the heaven , and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate. 

\^t Venus twmed, the bearer of glad fortune, 

The sullen orb of Aiars soon teaik to pieces. 

Max. 

Soon will its gloomy empire reach its close. 

Blest be the General's zeal : into the laurel 
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Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 

Peace to the shouting ^tions. Then no wish 

Will have remained for his great heart 1 Enough 

Has he perform^ for glory, and can now 

Live for himself and his. To his domains • 

Will he retire \ he has a stately seat 

Of fairest view at Gitschin ; Reichenbeig, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly — 

Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests , 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid. 

He can indulge without restraint, can give 
A princely patroi^c to every art, 

And to all worth a sovereign's piDtection. 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses— 
Countess. 

Yet I would have you look, and look again, 

Before you lay aside your arms, young friend 1 * 

A gentle bnde, as she is, is w'cll worth it 
That you should woo and win her with the sword. 

M\x. 

0, that the sword could wm her 1 
Countess. 

What was that ? 

Hid you hear nothing? Seemed as if I heard 

Tumult and lorum in the banquet-room, [Exit Countess, 


SCENE V. 

Thekla and Max. Ficcolomini. 

Thekla, {As soon as the Countess ts out 0/ sight, in a ptids iow vone 
to Piecoiomtni.) 

Don’t trust them I They are false 1 
Max. 

Impossible ! 

Thek;jl 

'fnist no one here but me. 1 saw at once, 

They had a ^rpose. 

Max. 

Purpose I but what purpose ? 
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And how can we be instrumental to it? 

TH£KLA. 

I know no more than you ; but yet, teheve me, 

There’s some design in this ! To m Ae us happy, 

To realize our union — trust me, love 1 
They but pretend to wish it. 

Max. 

But these Tertskies 

\\Tiy use we them at all ? Why not your mother ? 

Excellent creature I she deserves from us 
A full and filial, confidence. 

Thekia. 

• She doth love you. 

Doth late you high before all others — ^but — 

But sui h a secret — she would never liave 
I'he courage to conceal it from my father. 

Eor her own peace of mind we must preserve it 
A secret from her too. 

^fAX 

\\ hy any secret ? 

1 love not secrets. Mark what 1 will do 
I’ll throw me at your father's feet — let Aim 
Decide upon my fortunes !— He is true. 

He wears no mask — he hates all crooked ways — 

He is so good, so noble ' 

Thekla. {/ai/s on his tuck.') 

7 hat are you • 

• Max. 

You knew him only since this mom , but 1 
Have lived ten years already in his presence, 

And who knows whether in this veiy moment 
, He IS not merely waiting for us both 
To own our loves, in Older to unite us. 

You are silent?— 

You look at me with such a hopelessness I 
What have you to object against your father? 

Thekla. 

I ? Nothing. Only he's so occupied — 

He has no leisure time to thmk about 

The happmess of us two. \TM 9 g Ms hand tmderly. 

Follow me 1 
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Let us not place too great a faith in men. 

These Tertskies-rwe will still be grateful to them 
For every kindness, but not trust them further 
Than they deserve ; — and in all else rely— — 

On our oum hearts ! 

Max. 

O ^ shall we ^er be happy? 

Thekla. 

Are wc not happy now ? Art thou not mine ? 

Am T not thine ? 'I'here lives w'ithin my soul 
A lofty courage — 'tis love gives it me ' 

1 ought to be less open — ou^f to hide 
My heart more from thee— so decorum dictates. 

But where m this place (x>uld’st thou seek for«truth, 

If in my mouth thou d>d'st not find it? 

SCENE VI. 

To them enters the Countess Tertsky. 

Countess, a prei^sing manner.) 

Come 1 ^ 

My husband sends me for you — It is now 
The latest moment. 

[They not appearing to attend to what she says, she steps be- 
tween them. 

Part you I 
Thekla. 

O, not yet ! 

It has been scarce a moment. ' 

Countess 

Ay 1 Then time 

Flies swiftly with your Highness, Princess niece ! 

Max. 

There is no hurry, aunt. 

Countess. 

Away! away! 

The folks begin to miss you. Twice already 
His father has asked fur him. 

Thekla. 

Ha I his father ? 
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Countess. 

You understand thatt niece. 

Thekla. 

Why needs he 
To go at all to that society? 

'Tis not his proper company. They may 
Be worthy men, but he’s too young for them. 

In brief, he suits not swh society. 

COL'NIESS. 

You mean, you’d rather keep him wholly here ? 

Thekla. {^ith energy.) 

Yes ! you have hit it, aiftit ' That is my meaning. 

Leave him here wholly ! i'ell the company — 

» CouNitss. 

A\Tiat? — have you lost your senses, niece? 

Count, you remember the conditions. Come I 
Max {io Thekla.) 

Lady, I must obey. Faiewell, dear lady ! 

[T/iekla turns aiuay from him wtth a quick motion. 
What say you then, dear lady? 

Thekla. {luittumt looking at him.) 

Nothing. Go ! 

Max. 

Can I, w’hen you are angry 

[Me draws up to her, their e}es meet^ she stands silent 
moment^ then thtows herself into his arms; he presses her 
fast to ins heart. 

COUMESS. 

Off I Heavens I if any one should come I 

Hark ! W’hat’s that noise? It comes this way. — Off! 

“ [JIax. tears himself away out of her arms^ and goes. The 
Countess accompanies him. Thekla follows him with her 
eyes at firsts walks restlessly across the room^ then stops, and ^ 
remains slandingt lost in thought. A guitar lies on the 
table she seizes it cut ly a sudden emotion, and efter she has 
played awhile an irregular and melandudy symphony^ she 
falls gradually into the music and sings. 

Thekla. (Plays and sings.) 

The cloud doth gather, the greenwrood roar, 

The damsel paces along the shore ; 

The billows they tumble with migh^ with might ; 
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And she flings out her voice to the darksome night ; 

Her bosom is swelling with sorrow : 

The world it is empty, the heart will die, 

There’s nodiing to wish for beneath the sky : 

Thou Holy One, call thy child away ! 

I’ve lived and loved, and that was to-day 

Make ready my grave-clothes to-morrow.* 

* I found it not in my power to translate t^is song with httral fidelity, pre- 
serving at the same time the Alcaic movement ; and nave therefiire added the 
original with a prose translation, home of my r^ers may be more fottunat& 
Thekla. {Spi^t wtd stMgt ) 

Der Eichenwaid braaset, die Woiken aehn, 

Das Magdlein wandelt an Ufers Grun, 

£s bricht sich die ‘Welle mil Macht, mit Macht,, 

And sie singt hiiiaus in die fin«tre Nacht, 

Das Auge von Weinen getrubet ‘ 

Das Here ist gestoaben, die Welt ist leer. 

Und welter giclit sie dem Wuruiclie nichts mehr. 

Du Hcilige, rufe dcin Kind zuruclc, 

Ich babe genossen das irdischc Gluck, 

Ich habe gelebt and geliobeL 

LirERAI. TRANSLATION. 

Thekla. (Plays and smgs.) 

The oak forest bellows, the clouds gather, the damsel walks to and fro on the 
green of the shore ; the wa\e breaks uiih might, with might, and bhe sings out 
into the dark night, her e}e di-rfroloiiicd with weeping: uie hiart is dead, the 
world IS empty, and further gives it nothing more to tlie wish, 'i bou Holy One, 
call thy child home, 1 have enjoyed the happiness of this world , 1 have hved and 
have loved 

I cannot but add here an imitation of this song, with which the author of *The 
Tale of Rosamund Gra> and Blind Margaret’ has favouie-l me, and which appears 
i to me to have caught the^happiest maimer of our old ballads. 

> *■ The clouds are blackenins^ the stonns threatening 

I Tlie caiein doth multei, the greenwood moan ; 

Billows aic breaking, the ^inset's heart aching: 

^ Thus 111 the dork night she singelh alone, 

* Her eye upward loving : 

The world i» empty, the heart is dead surely. 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 

To thy heaven. Holy One^ take home thy little one^ 

I have partaken of all earth’s bhss» 

Both bving and loving. 


ft 
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SCENE VII.* 

Countess {raums\ Thekla. 

COUNIBSS. 

Fie, lady niece ! to throw yourself upon him, 

Like a poor gift to one who caieb not for it, 

And so must be flung after him ' For you, 

Duke hriedland's onlv child, 1 should have thought 
It had been more beseeming to have shoun yourself 
More c hary of your person 

THhkL\. (/VJ/V/Jf.) 

And what mean you? 

Coi N rfcss. 

I mean, niece, that you should not have forgotten 
Who ii»« are. and who he is But perchance 
That never once occurred to you. 

1 HEKLA. 

What then ? 

Countess. 

That you’re the daughter of the Prince-duke Friedland. 
ThJ KIA. 

Well — and what further? 

COUNTLSS. 

What ? a pretty question ! 
Thfki \. 

He w'ds bom that which we have but buome. 

He’s of an ancient Lombard fami.y, 

Son of a reigning princess. « 

COUVIESS. 

»Ax|i yrou dreaming? 

Talking in sleep ? An excellent jest, forsooth I 
We shdl, no doubt, right courteously entreat hun 
To honour with his hand the richest heuress 
In Europe. 

Thekla. 

That will not be necessaiy. 

Countess. 

Methinks ’twere well tho’ not to run the hazard. 
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Twkia 

His father lo\es him Count Octavio 

^\ill interpose no ditticult) 

COLVTESS 

ffts* 

Hu father f hu f But \ours niece, i^hat of >ours ? 

1 HT KI \ 

'\\'h> I begin to think )ou fear his father, 

So an\iuusl\ \ou hide it from the man, 

Hu father hu I me in 

Cou V I ts ( at her, as scruitmstng ) 

Niece, }Ou ore fihe • 

ThikI4 

^re }Ou then woundei ? O be fnends with me ' 

CtLMI'sS 

\ ou hold >our game for won a]read> Do not 
I riumph too soon — 

fHi'kLA {intetruptim, hif, and attempting to sodheher) 
t Na} now, be Iriends with me 

I CoLVlfSb 

It IS not >ct so far cOne 

I HLKT 4 

I lelieve }0U 
CoLN rPbS 

Did you suppose }Our t ether hod laid out 
His most important life in toils ot war, 

* Denied himself eirh (piiet eirthly bliss, 

j Hid banished slumber from his tent deeoted 

His noble head to care and for this onh, 

1 o make a happ> p i r of } ou ? At length 
lo draw you trom >our convent ind conduct 
In eas> triumph to yo^ arms the man 
« 1 hat chanced to please your ei es ' All this, methmkii, 

He might have purchased at a cheaper rate 

I irriwLa 

That which he did not plant for me, might }et 
Bear me fur fruitage of its own accord 
And if my fnendU and afttctionate fate. 

Out of his fearful and enormous being, 

"Will bat prepare the joys of life for me— 
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Countess. 

Thou seest it with a lovelorn maiden's eyes. 

Cast thine eye round, bethink thee who thou art. 
Into no house of joyance hast thou stepped, 

For no espousals dost thou find the walls 
Decked out, no guests the nuptial garland wearing. 
Here is no splendour but of arms. Or thmk'st thou 
That all these thousands are here congregated 
To lead up the long dances at thy wedding ? 

Thou see'st thy father’s forehead full of thought, 

Thy mother’s eyes in tears . upon the balance 
Lies the great destiny of all our house. 

I^ave now the puny wish, the girlish feeling, 

0 thrust It far behind Lhec ' Clive thou proof, 

That thou’rt the daughter of the Mighty — his 
Who where he moves creates the wonderful. 

Not to herself the womcm must belong. 

Annexed and bound to alien destinies. 

But she performs the best jiart, she the wisest, 

Who can transmute the alien into self, 

Meet and disarm necessity by choice : 

And what must be, take freely to her heart, 

And bear and foster it with mother’s love. 

Thrkla. 

Such ever was my lesson in the convent 

1 had no loves, no wishes, knew myself 
Only as his — his daughter — ^his, the Mighty ' 

Hi.s fame, the echo of whose blast drove to me 
From the far distance, wakened in my" soul 
No other thought than this— 1 am appointed 
Tb offer up myself in passivenesa to him. 

Countess. 

I'hat is tliy fate. Mould thou^y wishes to it. 

1 and thy mother gave thee the example. 

The&la. . 

My fate hath shown mc'^/n, to whom behoves it 
That 1 should offer up myself In gladness 
Him will 1 follpw. 

Countess. 

Not thy fate hath shown him ; 
Thy heart, say rather— ’twas thy heart, my child 1 
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Thekla. 

Fate hath no voice but the heart’s impulses. 

I am all hisj Hts present — Ats alone 
Is this new life, which lives in me. He hath 
A right to his own creature. What was I 
Ere his fair love infused a soul into me ? 

Countess. 

Thou would’st oppose thy father then, should he 
Have otherwise determined with thy person ? 

\TliekIa remains silent. The Countess continues. 
. Thou mean’st to force him to thy liking ? — Child, 

His name is Friedland. 

Thekla. 

My name too is Friedland. 

He shall have found a genuine daughter in me. 

Countess. 

What ? he has vanquished all impediment, 

. And m the wilful mood of his own daughter 

Shall a new struggle rise for him ? Child ! child I 
As yet thou hast seen thy father’s smiles alone ; 

The eye of his rage tliou hast not seen. Dear child, a 
I will not frighten thee. To that extreme, 

I tnist. It ne’er shall come. His will is yet 
Unknown to me : 'tis possible, his aims 
May have the same directinn as thy wish. 

But this can never, never be his will, 

That thou, the daughter of his haughty fortunes, 

Should’st e'er demean thee as a love-sick maiden ; 

And like some poor co<it-nothing, fling thyself 
Toward the man, who, if that high prize ever 
Be destined to await him, yet, with saenflees 
I'he highest love can bnng, must pay for it. 

- \Exit Countess. 

Thekla. {yoho during the last speech had been standing evidently lost 
in her flection s.) 

1 thank thee for the hint. It turns 
My sad presentiment to certainty. 

And it is so • — Not one frigid have w^here. 

Not one true heart I we’ve nothing but ourselves 1 
O she said rightly— no auspicious sipns 
Beam on this covenant of our aflections. 
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This is no theatre, where hope abides. 

The dull thick noise of war alone stirs here. 

And Love himself, as he were armed in steel, 

Steps forth, and girds him for the strife of death. 

[^fusu from the banqu^-room is Aeani. 
There’s a daik spirit walking m our house, 

And swittly will the destiny close on us. 

It dro\e me hither from my calm asylum. 

It mo( ks my soul with charming witihery, 

Itluies me lorward in a seraph's shape, 

1 sec It near, I see it neater floating. 

It draw it pulls me with a god-like pow'er — ■ | 

And lo — the abyss — and thither am I mo\ing — • 

I have no power within me not to move ' j 

[ The mu w Jfom the banqmt-t 00m h Ctmies h udi r. [ 
O when a house is doomed in Are to ijerish, 

Man} and dark hea\en drives his clouds together, 
eo, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights. 

Flames burst from out the subterraneous rinsms, 

*And fiends and angels, mingling in their fury, 

lling hre-brands at the burning edifice. \Exit TheUa. 

SCENE VIII. 


A lart'e saloon liqhttd up with fatal splendour; in the mid\t of 
and in the centre of the Atage^ a table nchly set out, at which ei.,'t 
genteah are Aittinst, among whom ate Ociavio Ph'ioiomim, 
TtRrsKv, and Msratiss. and left of this, ltd farthir 

back, two other tables, at each of whith rw penons aie placed. 7 he 
middle door, which is standing open,^ives to the prosptct a fouf*h 
table, with the same pumler of persons. More forward dands the 
sideboard. The whole front of the stage is kept open for the pages 
and servants in waiting. All u in motion. The band of music 
belonging to Tertsky's regiment march across the sta^e, and draw 
up round the tables. Btfore they are quite off from the front of the 

• There are few, who vnll not have taste enough to lai^ at the two concluding 
lines of this soliloquy ; awf still fewer, I would tain hope, who would not faa\e 
been more dispobcd to bhudiler, had X given e. faithful translauoo. For the reader* 
of Gemuui I have added the onginal : — 

Bhnd-wuthend scnleudert selbst der Gott der Fteude 
Den Pechkianz in dab brennende Gebaude. 
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sia^. Max. Ficcolomini appears; adiHsn^estemtnis him 

with apaper^ Isolami comes up to htm wsth abeaker or service-cup, 

TertskYj IsoLANi, Max. Piccolomini. 

I^OLANI. 

Here, brother, wha.t we love I Why, where hast been ? 

Off, to thy place-^uick I Tertsky here has given 
The mother’s holiday wine up to free booty. 

Here it goes on as at the Heidelberg castle. 

Already hast thou lost the best They're giving 
At yonder table ducal crowns m shares ; 

. There’s Sternberg’s lands and chattels are put up, 

With Eggcnberg’s, Stawata’s, Lichtenstein’s, 

And all the great Bohemian feodahties. 

Be nimble, lad I and something may turn up 
For thee — who knows ? Otf — to thy place I quick • march ! 
Tiefen'BACH au/t Goltz {callout from the second and third tables.) 

Count Piccolomim ! 

. 1’erisky. 

Stop, ye shall have him m an instant. — ^Kearl 
This oath hero, whether a& ’tis hero set forth. 

The wording satisfies you. They’ve all read it, 

Each in his turn, and each one will subscribe 
His individual signature. . 

Max (reads.) 

* Ingratis servire nefas.’ 

ISOLAVI. 

Thdt sounds to my ears very much like Latin, 

And being interpreted, pray what may’t mean? 

Teri‘»ky. 

No honest man will serve a Hiankless master 
Max. 

' Inasmuch as our supreme commander, the illustrious Duke of 
Fricdland, m consequence of the manifold affronts and grievances 
which he has received, had expressed his determination to quit the 
Emperor, but on our unanimous entreaty has graciousl3r consented to 
remain still with the army, and not to part from us without our ap- 
probation thereof, so we, collectively and each in particular, in the 
stead of an oath personally taken, do hereby oblige ourselves — like- 
wise by him honourably and faithfully to hold, and in no wise what- 
soever from him to part, and to be r^y to shed for Jiis interests the 
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last drop of our blood, so far, namely, as <nir oath to the Emperor 
will permit tt. {These last words are repeated by Isotani.) In testi- 
mony of which we subscribe our names.* 

Tertsky. 

Now ! — are you willing to subscribe this paper? 

ISOLANI. 

Why should he not ? All officers of honour 
Can do it, ay, must do — Pen and ink here ! 

Tertsky. 

Nay, let it rest till after meal. 

IsoLANi. {drawing Afax. along.) 

Come, Max. \£(dh seat themselves at their table. 

« 

SCENE IX. 

Tertsky, Neumann. 

Tertsky. {beckons to Neumann who is waiting at the side iable^ 
and st^s forward with him to the edge of the stage.) 

Have you the copy iiilh you, Neumann? Give it. 

It iQay be changed for the other? 

Neumann. 

I have copied it 

• Letter by letter, line by line ; no eye 
Would e’er discover other difference. 

Save only the omission of that clause, ' 

Accordmg to your Excellency's order. 

Teetsky. 

Right I I .ay it yonder, and away with this;^ 

It has performed its business — to the fire wUh it — 

\Naimann lays the copy on the tables and steps back again to 
* the side table. 


SCENE X. 

Illo {comes out from the second chamber), Tertsky. . 
Illo. 

How goes it with young Piecolomini ? 

Tertsky. 

All T^it, I think. He has started no objection. 
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Illo, 

He is the only one I fear about — 

He and his father. Have an eye on both ! 

Tertsky. 

How looks it at your table ? You forget not 
To keep them warm and stirring ? 

Illo. 

^ ^ O, quite cordial. 

They are quite cordial in the^scheme. ^We have them. 
And *tis as I predicted too. Already 
It is tlie talk, not merely to maintain 
The Duke in station. * Since we’re once for all 
Together and unanimous, why nofe$* 

Says Montecuculi, ' ay, why not onward, 

And make conditions with the Emperor 
There in his own Vienna?* Trust me, Count, 

Were it not for these said Piccolomini, 

We might have spared ourselves the cheat 
Tertsky. 

And Butler ? 

How goes it there ? Hush * 


SCENE XI. 

To them enters Butler from the seamd table, 

Butler. 

Don’t disturb yourselves. 
Field-Marshal, I have understood you perfectly, 

Good luclf be to the scheme , and as to me, 

an air of mystery. 

You may depend upon me. 

Illo. vivacity ) ^ 

May we, Butler? 

Butler. 

With or without the clause, all one to me ! 

You understand me ? My fidelity 

The DuJ^e may put to any proof-— I’m with him 1 

Tell him so 1 I'm die EmperoPs oflicer, 

As long as ’tis his pleasure to remain 

The Emperor’s general ; and Friedland’s servant, 
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As soon as it shall please him to become 
Hib own lord 

Tfresky 

You would make a good exchange , 

No stem economist, no 1 erdmand, 

Is he to whom you plight your services 

Bi iLER (74. tth a haughty look ) 

I do not put up my fidehty 
lo sale Coui)t lertsk> Half a year ago 
I woiil I not have advised you to hive made me 
\n overture to that, to which I now 
Offer ot m> own tree iccord — 

Bit tha !*» past > and to the Dgke I'leld Marshal, 

1 bring I lyself togetlier with mv ret,iinent | 

I Ami milk vou tis my humour to believe * 

* Ihe exiiaple which I give will not remain 
^Vithout an mtlueiice 

Itlo 

\Mio IS ignorint 

I hat the whole aimv look to Colonel Butler, 

* \s to a li.,ht tint moves before them P | 

, BllLER 

t>? 

* Ihen I repent me not of thit fidelity 
Mhifh for the length of fjrtv vears I held 
If m mv sixtieth year my good old name 
( an purehise fjr me a revenge so full 
Start not at what 1 say, sir generals I 
My real motives — they com ern n n you « 

And you yourselves, 1 mjst cou'd not expect 
lhat this your game hid crooked my judgment-— or 

I 4 Ihit fickleness quick blood, or such hke cause, 

* Has driven the old man firom the track of honour, 

t \\ hich he so long h id trodden — Come, my fntndji ' 

I m not thereto determined with less firmness, 

Because 1 know an 1 have looked steadily 
At that on which 1 have determined 

ILLO ’ 

Sav, 

And speak roundly, what are we to deem you? 


« 
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Butler. 

A friend I I give you here my hand 1 Fm yours 

With all I have. Not only men, but money * « 

Will the Duke want. Go, tell him, sirs 1 

l*ve earned and laid up somewhat in his service, 

I lend It him ! and is he my survivor, * 

It has been already long ago bequea^ed him. 

» He is my heir. For me, I stand alone 

Here in the world ; nought know I of the feelings 
That bind the huslknd to a wife and children, 

My name dies with me, my existence ends. 

* Illo. 

'Tis not your money that he nceds-^ heart 
lake yours weighs tons of gold down, weighs down millions ! 
Butler. 

1 came a simple soldier’s boy from Ireland * 

To Prague — and with a master, whom I buried. 

From lowest stalile duty I chml>cd up, 

* Such was the fate of wa^ to this high rank, 

'[’he plaything of a whimsical good fortune. 

And Wallenstein too is a child of luck, 

1 love a fortune that is like my own. 

Illo. 

All powerful souls have kindred with each other. 

. BufLER. 

This Ls an awful moment ! to the brave, 

To the determined, an auspicious moment. 

The Prince of Weimcr arms, upon the Maine 
To found a mighty dukedom He of Halberstadt, 

That Mansfeld w'anted but a longer life 
To have marked out with his good sword a lordship 
That should reward his courage Who of these 
Equals our Friedland ? There is nothing, nothing 
So high, but he may set the ladder to it ! 

Terfsky. 

That's spoken like a Aian ! 

^ Butler. 

* Do you secure the Spaniard and Italian — 

I’ll be your warrant for the Scotchman Lesly. 

Come 1 to the company 1 
32 
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Tertsky. 

Where is the master of the cellar ? Ho I 
Let the best wines come up. Ho 1 cheerly, boy ! 

Luck comes to-day^ so give her hearty welcomt. 

[Exeunt each to Ms table. 

SCENE XII. « 


She Master op the Cellar advancing with Neumann, 
Servants pasdng backwards and forwards. 

Master of the Cellar. 

The best wines 1 O 1 if my old mistress, his lady mother, could 
but see these ild goings on, she would turn herself round in her t 
grave. Yes, yes, sir olTiccr > ’tis all down the hill with this nob^ | 
house ! no end, no moderation ! And this marriage with the Duke? 
sister, a splendid connection, a very splendid connection > but I tell | 
you, sir olhccr, it bodes no good. , 

Neumann. . 

Heaven forbid I IVliy, at this vely moment tlie whole prospect ! 
IS in bud and blossom ' ! 

Master of the Cellar. j 

You think so ?— Well, well, much may be said on that head. [ 
1ST Servant, {comes) j 

Burgundy for the fourth table. ^ • 

Master of the Cellar. 

Now, sir lieutenant, if this isn’t the seventieth flask 

I.Sr ftPRVANT. 

Why, the reason is, that German loid, Tiefenbach, sits at that 
table. 

Master of the Cellar, (continuing Ais discourse to Neumann ) 

They are soaring too high. They would rival kings and electors 
in their pomp and splendour ; and wherever the Duke leaps, not a 
minute does my gracious master, the Count, loiter on the brink. — 
(7h the Servants ) — What do. you stand there listening for? I will 
let you know you have legs presently. Off* see to Ithe tables, see to 
lie ] Look there 1 Count Palfi has an empty glass before him ! 

Runner, (comes.) 

The great service-cup is wanted, sir ; that rich gold cup with the 
, Bohemian anns on it The Count says you know which it i$. 
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. Master of the CELLAlt. ' . 

Ayl that was made for Frederick’s coronation, by the artist 
William— there was not such another prize in the whole booty at ' 
Prague. * 

Runner. 

The same ! — a health is to go round in him. 

^ Master of the Cellar, {shaking hts h^d while he fetches and 
rinses the cup.) 

This will be something for the tale-beal^rs — this goes to Vienna. 

Neumann. 

Permit me to look at it. — ^Wcll, this is a cup indeed ' How 
Jbeavy ! as well it may be, being all gold.^^And what neat things aie 
'embossed on it ! how natural and elegant mey look ' — Tliere, on the 
first quarter, let me see. That proud Amazon there on horseback, 
%he that is taking a leap over the crosiers and mitres, and carries on | 
a vand, a hat, together with a banner, on which there’s a goblet 
represented. Can you tell me what all tins signifies ? 
j Master of the Cellar. 

i ' The woman whom you see there on horseback, is the Free 
! Election of the Boliemian crown That is signified by the round hat, 

I and by that fiery steed on which she is nding. The hat is the pride 
< of man ; for he who cannot keep his liat on before kings and em- 
perors is no free man. 

Neumann. 

. But what is the cup theic on the banner? 

Master of the Cellar 

The cup signifies the freedom of the Bohemian Church, as it was 
in our forefathers’ times. Our forefathers, in the wars of the Hussites, 
forced from the pope this noble privilege ; for the pope, you know, 
w'lll not grant the cup to any layman. Your true Moravian values 
nothing beyond the cup ; it is liis costly jewel, and has cost the 
Bohemians their precious blood in many and many a battle. 

Neumann. 

And what says that chart that hangs m the air there, over it all ? 

Master of the Cellar. 

That signifies the Bohemian letter royal, which we forced from 
the Emperor Kodolph — a preaous, never to be enough valued 
parchment, that secures to the new Church the old privileges of free 
ringing and open psalmody. But since he of Stei^mark has ruled 
over us, that is at>an endj and after the battle at Prague, in which 
Count Palatine Frederick lost his crown and empire, our faith hangs 
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upon the pulpit and altar — and our brethren look at their homes over 
their shoulders; but the letter royal the Emperor himself cut to 
pieces with his scissors. 

Neumann. 

Why, my good Master of the Cellar ! you are deep read in the 
chronicles of your country ? 

Master of the Cellar. 

So were my forefathers, and for that reason were they minstrels, 
,and served under Procopius and Ziskd. Peace be with their ashes ! 
Well, well 1 they fought for a good cause tho' — There • carry it up ! 

Neumann. 

Stay ! let me but look at tliis second quarter. Ixiok fAfre * Thai: 
is, when at Pi ague Castle the Imperial Counsellors, Martinitz and 
Stawata, were h. irled down head over heels. ''I'ls even so ! there 
stands Count Thur who commands it. 

[Eumi^r takes the sen'ice-eup and goes off with it. 

Masier of the Celi^r. 

O let me never more hear of that day. It was the tlirce and 
twentieth of May, m the year of our Lord one .thousand, six hundred, 
and eighteen. It seems to me as it were but yesteiday — ^fiom that 
unlucky day it all began, all the heart-adics of the coiinliy. Since 
that day it is now sixteen years, and there has never once been peace 
on the earth. [J/eaith drank aloud at the second table. 

The Prince of Weimar ! Hurra ! \At the third and fourth tables. 

Long live Prince William ' Long live Duke Bernard * Hurra > 

\Mu5ic strikes up. ’ 

1ST Servant. 

Ilear’em ' Hcar’em ' What an uproar I 

2ND Servant, {comes in running.) 

Did you hear? They have t^nk tho Prince of Weimar’s healtli. 

3R0 Servant. 

The Swedish Chief Commander! 

xst Servant, (speaking at the same time.) 

The Lutheran ! 

2ND Servant. 

Tust before, when Count Deodate gave out the En&peror’s health, 
they were all as mum as a nibbling mouse. 

4 Master of the Cellar. 

Poh, poh I When the wine goes in strange things come out. A 
good servant hears and hears not 1 — ^You should be nothing but eyes 
and feet, except when you’re called to. 
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3ND Servant, {to the Runner, to whom he gives secretiy a /task of 
wine, hewing his upon the Master of the Cellar, standing 
bdween him and the Runner.) 

Quick, Thomas, before the Master of the Cellar looks this way — 
’tis a flask of Frontignac 1 Snapped it up at the third table. — Caxis^ 
go off with It ? 

Runner, (hides it in his pocket.) 

All right I [Exit the 2 nd Servant. 

3 RD Servant, (aside, to the first.) 

Be on the hark. Jack ' that we* may have right plenty to tell to 
-father Quivoga — He will give us right plenty of absolution in return 
for It. ' • 

1ST Servant. 

For that very purpose 1 am always having something to do 
behind Illo’s chair! — He ,is the man for speeches to make you stare 
with. 

Masita of the Cellar, (/e Neumann^ 

. Who, ptay, may that swarthy man be, he with the cross, that is 
chattmg so confidentially with ^terhats ? 

Neumann. 

Ay, he too is one of those to whom they confide too much. He 
calls himself Maradas, a Spaniard is he. 

Master of the Cellar, (impatiently^ 

• Spaniard ! Spaniard ! I tell you, friend, nothing good comes of 
these Spaniards. AU these outlandish fellows * are little better than 
rogues. 

Neumann. 

Fie, fie ! you should not say so, friend. There are among them 
our very best generals, and those on whom the Duke at this moment 
relies the most. 

Master of the Cellar, (taking the Jlash out of the Runne/^s 

pocket) 

My son, it will be broken to pieces in your pocket. 

[Tertshy hurries in, fetches away the paper, and calls to a 
servant for pen and ink, and goes to the hack of the stage. 


* There is a humour in the original which cannot be gi^n in the translation. 
i^XSvewdschen alle/ &c., whieh worn in chmial German means the /teAa/rr alone ; 
itmt in its first senses aad at present in die wdgar use of the word, it signifies 
foreigners in general Our word wallnnts, I suppose, means ouOandUh nuts-- 
Walue nucesk in German * Welsch nusse.’— T. 
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Master of the Cellar, (to the Setvants^ 

The Lietenant-General stands up.‘~-Be on the watch.~— Now ! 
They break up. — OflF, and move back the forms ! 

[ They rise at all the tables, the senninis hurry off the front of 
the sta^ to the tables ; fart of the guests mme forward. 


? SCENE XIII. 

[ [Octavio Piccolomini enters in conversation with Maradas, and 
I both place themselves quite on the edge of the stage on one side of^ 

} the proscenium. On the side directly opposite. Max, Piccolomini,’ 

by himself, lost in thought, and taking no part in anything that I 
‘ IS going forward. • The middle space between both, but rather more | 

^ distant from the edge of the stage, is filled up by Butler, Isolani, 

GpErz, Tiekenbach, and Kola'fto. 

I Isolani. {while the company is aiming forward.) 

I Good night, good night, Kolatto ! Good night, Lietenant-General 1 
I ....j should rather say good morning. 

Goeiz. {to Tiefcnbach.) 

Noble brother ! [making the usual compliment after meals, 

Tikfenbach. 

Ay 1 ’twas a royal feast indeed. 

CmOETZ 

Yes, my l^idy Countess understands these matters. Her mother- 
: in-law, heaven rest her soul, taught her > — Ah ! that was a housewife 
fur you. 

TiEFENDACn. 

There was not her like in all Bohemia for setting out a table. 
Octavio, {aside to Maradas.) 

Do the the favour to talk to me — talk of what you will — or of 
nothing. Only preserve the appearance at least of talking. I would 
■not wish to stand up myself, and yet 1 conjecti^ that there will be 
goings on here worthy of our attentive observation. 

[ITe continues to fix Ms eye-on the whole fiOewing scene. 

Isolani. (onthepointofgying.) 

Lights lights 1 • 

Tertsky. {advances with the pc^er to Isolani. ) 

'Noble brother 1 two minutes longer 1 here is something to sub* 
s^e. 
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ISOLAKI. 

Subscribe as much as you like — ^but you must excuse me from 
reading it. 

Tertsky. 

There is no need. It is the oath which you have already read. — 
Only a few marks of your pen 1 

[Isoiani hands m*er the paper to Octavio nspectfully. 
Tertsky. 

Nay, nay, first come first served. There is no precedence here. 
[Octavio runs ot'cr ike pa’cr with ap^rent indtffcreme 
. Tertsky watches him at some distance, 

Goetz, {to Tertsky.) 

Noble Count ! with your pei mission — Good night. 

Tertsky. * 

Where’s the hurry? Come, one other composing draught — {To 
the servants.) — Ho I 
, Goetz. 

, Excuse me — an’t able. ^ 

Tertsky. 

A thimble-full ! 

Goetz. 

Excuse m& 

Tiffkxbach. {sits doum ) 

Faxdon me, nobles. — Thi.s standing does not agree with me. 

• Tertsky. 

Consult only your own convenience. General. 

Tie FEN BACH. 

Clear at head, sound in stomach — only my legs won’t cany me 
any longer. 

IsoLANi. {pointing at his corpulence.) 

Poor legs I how should they ? Such an unmerciful load ! 

^Oavio subscribes hts name, and reaches over the paper to 
Tertsky, who gives it to Isoiani/ and he gees to the talde to 
s^ his name. 

TiEFEHDAbH. 

Twas that war in Pomerania that first brought it on. Out in all 
weathers — ice and snoww-no help for it — shall neYer get the better 
of it all the days of my life. * 

Goetz. 

Why, in simple verity, your Swede makes no nice enquiries about 
the season. 
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* 4 

Tertsky. {f^serving Isolatu, whose hand trembles ex£essit>ely, 
so that he eon scarcely direct his pen.) 

Have yoa had that ugly complaint long, noble brother? — 
Despatch it. 

ISOLANZ. 

The sins of youth ! 1 have already tried the Chalybeate waters. 
Well — I must bear it 

inrtshy gives the paper to Ifaradds; he steps to the table to 
subscribe. 

OcTAvia {(^vaneing to Bu^er.) 

You are not over-fond of the orgies of Bacchus, Colonel ! I have 
observed it. You would, I think, find yourself more to your liking 
in the uproar of a bi^tle, than of a feast 

Butler. 

1 must confess, 'tis not in my way. 

OcTAVia {stepping nearer to him friendlily.) 

Nor in mine either, I can assure you and Tm not a little glad, 
m 3 r much-honoured Colony Butler, that we agree so well in our 
opinions. A half-dozen good fnends at most, at a small round table, 
a glass of genuine Tokay, open hearts, and a rational conversation — 
that’s my taste 1 

Butler. 

And mine too, when it can be had. 

\The paper comes to Tiefenbach, who glances oivr it at the 
same time with Goetz and Kolatto. Maradas in the mean 
time returns to Octavio, All this takes place^ the conversation 
with Butler proceeding uninterrupted. 

Octavio, (introducing Maradas to Butler.) 

, Don Balthasar Maradas 1 likewise a man of our stamp, and long 
ago your admirer. \Butler bows, 

- OctiAyioi {continuing.) 

You are a stranger here — ’twas but yesterday you arrived ; — ^you 
are ignorant of the ways and means here. Tis a wretched place — I 
know, at our age, one loves to be snug and quiet — if you 
moved your lodgiz^s? — Come' be my visitor. {Butler mahes a lew 
bow,) Nay, without comphnutnti — ^For a fnend like you, I have 
still a comer remaining. 

Butler, {coldly) 

Your obliged humble servant, my Lord Lieutenant-Qenend. 

[The paper comes to Butler, who goes to the table to subscribe 
it, 2he front of the stage is vacant, so that botJk fho Picar 
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hminis^eadi on the side where he had been from the coat- 
ineneement of the seene^ rttnatn alone, 

Octavio. (After having some time watched his son in silence^ advasues 
somewhat neea^er to him.'^ 

You were long absent from us. fnend 1 

Max. 

I urgent business detained me. 

Octavio. 

And, 1 observe, you are still absent 1 

Max. 

• You know this crowd and bustle always makes me silent. 
Octavio, (adwincing stMnearer,) 

May I be permitted to ask what the business was that detained 
you ? — Tertsky knows it without asking ! 

Max. 

What does Tertsky know ? 

Octavio. 

. He was the only one who did not miss you. 

IsoLANi. (wha has been attending to them from some distance, st^s up,) 
Well done, father ! Rout out his baggage 1 Beat up his quar- 
ters 1 There is something there that should not be. 

Tertsky. (with the paper.) 

Is there none wanting ? Have the whole subscribed ? 

OCTAVIi*. 

‘ AH. 

Tertsky. (calling aloud.) 

Ho ! who subscribes ? 

Butler, (to Jbrtsky^ 

Count the names, lliere ought to be just thirty. * 

Tertsky, 

Here is a cross. 

Tiefenbach. 

That’s my mark. 

ISOLANI. 

He cannot write : but his cross is a good cross, and is honoured 
by Jews as well as Christians. 

OcTAVia (presses on to Max.) 

Come, General ; let us go. It is late, 

Tertsky. 

One Piccolomini only has signed. 
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ISOLANI. {pointing to Afax.f' 

Ix)ok ! that is your man, that statue there, who has had neither 
eye, ear, nor tongue for us the whole evening. 

[Max. recaves the paper from Tertsky, which he looks upon 
vacanliy. 

SCENE XIV. 

( 7b these enter Illo from the imur room. He has in his hand the 
golden servtce-ci^f and fs extremely dtstanpered with dnnktng. 
Goltz and Butler follow him, endeasHturing to keip him back.) 

Illo. ' ■ 

What do you want ? I^t me go. | 

Goetz a^ Butler. j 

Drink no more, Illo ' For heaven’s sake, drink no more. • 

Ilix). {yy>es up to Octavio^ and shakes him cordially by the hand, and ! 

then drinks.) | 

Octavio I I bring this to you ! I.et all gnidge be drowned in | 
this friendly bowl ! I know well enough, ye never loved me — Devil | 
take me ! — and I never loved you ! — I am always 'even with people ! 
in that way! — Ixjt what’s past be past — that is, you undenstanil — i 
foigotten! I esteem you infinitely {Embracing hm repeatedly.) You » 
have not a dearer friend on earth than I — but that you know. The 
fellow that cries rogue to you, calls me villain— and 1*11 strangle him ! : 

— ^my dear friend ! 

Tertsky. {whispering to him.) j 

Art in thy senses ? For heaven’s sake, Illo 1 think where you are. | 
, Illu. {aloud.) 

\Vhat do you mean ? — ^There are none Init friends here, are there? 
ifjooks round the whole circle tenth a jolly an-l triumphant air.) Not a 
sneaker among us, thank heaven t 

• Tertsky. {to Butler, eagerly). 

Take him off with you, force him off, I entreat you, Butler 1 
Butler, {to Illo.) 

Field-Marshal I a word with you. [Leads him to the side^rd. 
Illo. {cordially.) 

A thousand for one ! Fill — ^FiU it once more up to the brim. — 

'To this gallant man’s health ! 

IsoLANL ifo Max., who alftke while has been staring on the paper with 
fixed but vacant eyes.) 

Slow and sere, my noble brother ! — Hast parsed it all yet Some 

wotds yet to go thro* ?— Ha?-— • ' 
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Max. {waking as from a dream.) 

vVhat am I to do ? 

Tertsky. (and at tke same time Isolam.) 

Sign your name. 

\Petavio directs his eyes on him with intense anxidy. 

Max. (returns the paper^ 

Let it stay till to-morrow. It is 3»ji>itfx~to-day I am not suffi- 
ciently collected. Send it to me to-morrow. 

Tertsky. 

Nay, collect yourself a little. 

• ISOLANI. 

Awake, man f awake ! — Come, thy signature, and have done with 
it! What? Thou art the youngest in the whole company, and 
wouldst be wiser than all of us together? Look there ! thy fatlicr 
has signed — we have all signed. 

Tertsky. (to Octavio.) 

Use your influence. Instruct him. 

, Octavio. 

My son is at the age of discretion. 

Illo. (leaves the servtce<up on the siddoard ) 

What’s the dispute ? 

Tertsky. 

He declines subscribing the paper. 

Max. 

1 say, it may as well stay till to-morrow. 

Illo. 

It cannot stay. We have all subscribed to it — ^and so must you. 
— You must subscribe. 

’ Max. 

Illo, good night. 

Illo. 

No !r-You come not off so. The Duke shall learn who are his 
friends. \AU adlect round Illo and Max. 

Max. 

Wliat my sentiments are towards the Duke, the Duke knows, 
every one knows— what need of this wild stuff? 

Illo. 

This is the thanks the Duke gets for his partiality to Italians and 
foreigners. — Us Bohemians he holds for little better than dullards—^ 
tiothing pleases him but whaf s outlandish. 
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Tertsky. {in extreme embarrassmenty to the eommemderst who at Illo'e 
words gave a sudden starts as proving to resent than ) 

It is the wine that speaks and not his reason. Attend not to him, 
I entreat you. 

IsoLANi. {with a bitter laugh.) 

Wine invents nothing : it only tattles., 

Ixxo. 

He who is not with me is against me. Your tender consciences ! 
Unless they can slip out by a back-door, by a puny proviso 1 

Tertsky. {interrupHng him.) 

He is fitark mad— don’t listen to him. 

Illo. {ratsing his voke to the highest pitch.) 

Unless they can slip out by a proviso. — What of the proviso? 
The devil take this proviso ! 

Max. {has his oRention roused^ and looks again into the paper.) 

What is there here then of such perilous import ? You make me 
curious — 1 must look closer at it 

Tertsky. {in a hsv voice to Illo.) , 

What are you doing, Illo ? You are ruining us. 

Tiefenbach. {to Kolatto.) 

Ay, ay ' I observed, that before we sat down to supper, it was 
read differently. 

Goetz. 

AVhy, I seemed to think so too. 

ISOLANI. 

What do I care for that ? Where there stand other names, mine 
can stand too. 

Tiefenbach 

Before supper there was a certain proviso therein, or short clause 
concerning our duties to the l!)n]pefx>r. 

« ButiIer. {to one of the commandere.) 

For shame, for shame ! Betlunk you. What is the main busi- 
ness here ? The question now is, whether we shall keep our General, 
or let him retire. One must not take these things too nicely and 
over-scrupulously. 

IsoLANi. {fo one of the generals.) 

Did the Duke moke any of th^ provisos when lie gave you 
your regiment ? 

Tertsky. {bo Goeta.) 

Or when he gave you the omce of army-purveyancer, which 
briiigs you ui yearly a thousand pistoles. 
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He is a rascal who makes us out to be togues. If there be any 
one that wants satisfaction, let him say so. I am his man. 

Tiefenbach. 

Softly, softly I Twas but a word or two. 

Max. (having read the paper gives %t back.) 

Till to-moxTow, therefore ! 

Illo. (stammering with rage asid fury, loses all comhusnd over himself, 
and presents the paper to Max, with one hand, and his sword in the 
other.) 

Subscribe — ^Judas ! 

ISOLANI. 

Out upon you, Illo ! 

Octavio, Tertsky, Butler, (all together.) 

Down with the sword. 

Max. (rushes oh him suddenly and disarms him, then to Count Ibrtshy.) 
Take him off to bed. 

[Max. leaves the stage. Illo cursing and raving is held bach 
. by some of the officers, and amidst a universal confusion the 

curtain drops. 


ACT III. 

Scene, a chamber in PiccAomii^s Mansion.— It is Night. 


SCENE I. 

OciAvio PiccoLOMiNi. A Valet de CHAMBER, With Lights. 
Octavio. 

And when my son comes in, conduct him hither. 

What is the hour ? 

Valet. 

Tis on the point of morning. 

Octavio. 

Set down the light. We mean not to undress. 

You may retire to sleep. 

[Exit ^ yalet. Octavio paces, musing, across the chamber. 
Max. Piceohmini enters uw^served, and looks at his father 
for some moments in silence. 
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Max. ' 

Art thou ofTendeti with me? Heaven knows 
That odious business was no fault of mine. 

'Tis true, indeed, 1 saw thy signature. 

What Hmu hadst sanctioned should not, it might seem, 

Have come amiss to me. But — ^’tis my nature — 

Thou know’st, that in such matters 1 must follow 
My own light, not another's. 

OcrAvio. i^oes up to htm^ and embraces him.) 

Follow it, 

0 follow it still further, my best son ! 

To-niglu, dear boy < it hath more faithfully 
Guided thee than th’ example of thy father. 

Max. 

Declare thyself less darkly. 

Octavio 

1 will do so. 

For after whnt has taken place this night, 

I'here must remain no secrets ’t\M\t us two. « 

[Both seat themselves. 

Max. Piccolomini , what think'st thou of 
The oath that was sent round for signatures ? 

Max. 

1 hold it for a thing of harmless import, 


Altho’ 1 like not these set declarations. 

OcfAvio. 

And on no other ground hast thou refused 
I'lie signature they fain had wrested from thee? 
Max. 

It was a serious busines.s — I w^ s absent — 

The affair itself seemed not so urgent to me. 

OCFAVIU. 

Be open, Max. Thou hadst then no suspicion ? 
Max. 

Suspicion 1 what suspicion? Not the least. 

OcTAVia 

Thank thy good angel, Piccolomini ; 

He drew thee back unconscious from the abyss. 

Max. 

1 know hot what thou meanest. 
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Octavio. 

I will teinhee. 

Fain would they have extorted from thee, son, 

The sanction of thy name to villany ; 

Yea, with a single douri&h of thy pen, 

Made thee renounce thy duty and thy honour I 
Max. (nsis.) 

Octavio I * 

Octavio. 

Patience 1 Seat yourself. Much yet 
Hast thou to leam from me, fnend ! — hast for years 
Lived 111 incomprehensible illusion. . 

Before thine eyes is treason drawing out * 

As black a web as e’er was spun from venom : 

A power of hell o’erclouds thy understanding. 

I dare no longer stand in silence — dare 
No longer see thee wandering on in darkness, 

Nor pluck the bandage from thine eyes. 

Max. 

My father ! 

Yet, ere thou speak’st, a moment’s pause of thought. 

If your disclosures should appear to be 
Conjectures only— and almost 1 fear 
They will be nothing further — spare them ! I 
Am not in that collected mood at present, 

That 1 could listen to them quietly. 

Ocfavio. 

The deeper cause thou hast to hate this light, 

'I'he more impatient cause have I, my son. 

To force it on thee. To the innocence 
And wisdom of thy heart I could 'have trusted thee** 
With calm assurance — but I sec the net 
Preparing — and it is tliy heart itself 
Alarms me for thine innocence — that secret, 

hts tyes steadfastly on Ais sodi 
Which thou conceafest, forces mine from me. 

[Moje. attempts te anst^*er^ but hesdates^ and casts his t 
the ground embarrassed 

Octavio, {ajterapause.) 

Know, then, they are duping thee a most foul game 
With thee and with us all — ^nay, hear me calmly— 
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The Duke even now is pla]^ng. He assumes 
The mask, as if to would fors^e the army ; 

And in this moment makes he preparations 
That army from the Emperor — to steal. 

And carry it over to the enemy ! 

Max. 

That low priest’s legend 1 know well, buf did not 
Expect to hear^t from thy mouth. 

Octavio. 

That mouth, 

i/Vom which tliou hear’st it at this present moment 
Doth warrant thee that it is no priest’s legend. 

'* ‘ Max. 

How mere a maniac they suppose the Duke. 

Wliat, he can meditate ? — the Duke ?— K:an dream . 
That he can lure away full thirty thousand 
Tried troops and true, all honourable soldiers, 

More than a thousand noblemen among them, 

From oaths, from duty, from their honour lure tliem, 
And make them all unanimous to do 
A deed that brands them scoundrels ? 

Octavio. 

Such a deed, 

With such a front of.infamy, the Duke 
No way desires — what he requires of us 
Bears a far gentler appellation. Nothing 
I He wishes, but to give the empire peace. 

And so, because the Emperor hates this peace, 
Therefore the Duke — the Duke will/&w him to it 
All parts of the empire will he p.i ify. 

And for his trouble wul retain in payment 
AVhat he has already in his gnpe) — Bohemia ! 

Max. * 

Has 1^ Octavio, mented of us, 

^ativ^ee— that we should think so vilely of Mm? 
OcTAVia 

What we would think is not the question here. ' 

The affair speaks for itself-'-and clearest prooSi 'l 
Hear ipe, niy son — ’tis not unknown to thee, 
i In what ill credit with the Court we stand. 

But little dost thou know or gue|S what tricks, . 
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WHiat base intrigues, what lying artifices, > 

Have been employed— for this sole end — to sow 
Mutiny m the camp ! All bands are loosed — 
Loosed all the bands that link the officer 
To his liege Emperor, all that bind the soldier * 
Affectionately to the citizen. 

Lawless he stands, and threat*ning1y beleaguers 
The state he’s bound to guard. To such a height 
*Tis swoln, that at this hour the Emperor 
Before his armies — ^hu» own armies — trembles , 

Ycd, in his ca]>ital, his palace, fears 
The traitors' poniards, and is meditating 

To hurry off and hide his tender offspimg 

Not from the Swedes, not from the l.uthearans — 

No ' from his own troops hide and hurry them • 
Max 

Cease, cease • thou tortur’st, shatlcr’st me. I know 
That oft we tremble at an empty terror ; 

But the false phantasm brings a real misery 
Oci uio 

It in no phantasm. An intestine war, 

Of all the most iinnaliirAl and cruel. 

Will burst out into flames, if instantly * 

We do not fl> and stifle it. The Generals 
Are many of them long ago won over , 

The subalterns aie laulLiung— whole 
Regiments and garrisons are vacillating. 

To foreigners our strong-holds are entrusted ; 

To that suspected Schafgotch is the whole 
Force of Silesia given up , to Tertsky 
Five regiments, loot and horse^ — tb Isolani, 

To lllo, Kinsk) , Butler, tlic best troops. * 

Max. 

Likewise to both of us. ^ 

Octavio. 

Because the Duke 

Believes he has secured us — means to lure us 
Still further on by splendid promises. 

'ro me he portions forth the pnneedoms Olatz 
And Sagan ; and too plain 1 see the angel 
With wluch Be doubty not to catch thee. 

33 
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Max. 

' No;,no» 

I tell thee— no ! 

Octavio. 

O opefi yet thine eyes I 

And to what purpose think’st thou he has called us 
Hither to PUsen? Tc^ avail himself 
Of our advice ? O when did Friedland c^er 
N«ed our advice ? lie calm, and listen to me. 

To sell ourselves arc ivc called hither, and 
Decline we that — to be his liustiges. 

Therefore doth noble ( Jalas stand aloof ; 

Thy fa her, too, thou wouldM not have seen here, 

If higher duties had not held him fettcreJd. 

M\x 

He makes no secret of it — ^nteds make none — 

That we’re called hither for his sake — he owns it. 

He needs our aidance to maintain himself — 

He did so much for us ; and ’iis but fair ^ 

That wc, too, should do somewhat now for him. 
OCIAVlO 

And know’st thou what it is w Inch we must do ? 
That lllo's drunken mood betrayed it to thee 
Bethink thyself— w'liat hast thou heard, w'hat seen ? 
The counterfeited paper — the omission 
Of that particular clause, full of meaning. 

Docs it not prove that they svould bind us down 
To nothing good ? 

Max 

'1 hat counterfeited paper 
"Appears to me no oiher than a tnck 
, Of lllo^s own device These ffnderhand ’ 

Traders in great men’s interests, ever use 
To urge and hurry all things to the extreme. 

They see the Duke at variance w'lth the Court, , 
And l^ondly think to serve him, when they widen , , 
The mach irreparably’. Trust me, father, 

Duke knows nothmg of all this. ^ 

Octavio, 

It Jeeves me 

lhat I mu9t dash to earth, that 1 must mtter 4 
A'** * c ’ i 
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A faith so specious ; but I may not spare thee ' 

For this is nut a tipie for tenderness. 

Thou must tallce measures, speedy oneS — ^must act. 

I therefore will confess to Ihce, that all 
Which I’ve intrusted to thee now — that all ' 

Which seems to thee so unbelievable. 

That — I will tell thee— ((^^us£) — Aax., I had it all 
From his own mouth — from the J )iikc’s mouth I had it. 

Max. {in agiiation.) 

No ’ — ^no ’ — never i 

I Octavio, 

. fiiniself confided to me ' 

What I, 'tis tnie, had lonj^ before discovered 
By other means — ^Ininsclt confided to me, 

'I'hat ’twas his .settled plan to join the Swedes > 

And, at the head of the united armies, 

Compel the Emperor 

Max. 

, He IS passionate. 

The CiJUTt has stung him — he is sore all over 
With injuries and alJronts , and in a moment 
Of irritation, what it he, tor once, 

Forgot himself? He’s an impetuous man. 

(kr.wio. 

Nay, in cold blood, he di»l omfess this to me ; 

• And having«construcd my astonishment 
Into a scruple of Ins power, he .shoued me 
His written evidences — showed me letters. 

Both fioin the Saxon and the Swede, that gave 

* Promises of aidance, and defined th’ amount 

M-\x. 

It cannot be can be ^—can not be ! 

Dost thou not see, it cannot ! 

Thou woiildest of necessity have shown him * % 

Such honor, such deep loathing — that or he 
Had taken thee for his better genius, or 
Thou stood'st not now a living man before me^ 

Octavio. • , 

I have lafil op'en my objections to him, 

Dissuaded him with pressing eame.stness ; 

But my fall sentiment 
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Of my whcU heart — that I have still kept sacred 
To my own coubdousness. 

Max. 

“ And thou hast been 

So treacherous ? That looks not like my father ! 

X trusted not thy words, when thou didst tell me 
Kvil of him ; *miich less can I tuna do it, 

That thoi» calumniatest thy own self. 

(JCTAVIO 

•I did not thiHst myself into Ins secrcsy. 

Max 

Uprightness merited his confidence. 

Octavio 

He was no longer worthy of sincerity. 

Mvx 

Dissimulation, sure, was still less worthy 
Of thee, Occavio ! 

Oerwio 

Oavc 1 him a c.iu‘-e 
'I'o entcitam a scruple of iiiy honour? 

Mvx 

'lliat he did not, evinced his conlidence. 

(kTAVlO. 

Dear son, it is not alwavs jKissible 
Still to pieserve that intant puniy 
Which the voice teaches in our inmost heart. 

Still in alaim, for ever on the watch 
Against the w lies of wicked men, e'en Virtue 
Will sometimes bear away h<.r outward robes * f 
Soiled in the wrestle with Inirjuiiy. 

This is the curse of every evil deed, 

Tli^t, propagating still, it brings forth evil. 

, 1 do not cheat my bcttei soul with sophisms ; 

1 but perform my orders ,* the Kmperor « 

Prescribes my conduct to me. Dearest boy, 

Far better were it, doubtless, if we all 
Ob^ed the heart at all times ; but so doing, 

In Ais our present sojourn with bad men. 

We must abandon many an honest object ' 

Tis now our call to serve the Emperor, 

By what means he can best be served— the heart 
w 
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May whisper what it will — ^this is our call ! * 

Max. I 

It seems a thing appointed that to-day 
I should not eomprehend, not und^irstaind thee. 

The Duke, thou s<ay'st, did honestly pour hu* ^ 

His heart to thee, but for an evil purpose ; 

And thou dishonestly hast cheated him 

For a good purjiose * — Silence, 1 entreat thee — 

My friend tliou stealest not from me — 

Let me not lose my father? 

Octavio {suppressing resentment.) 

As yet thou know'st not all, my son. I have 

Yet somewhat to disclose to tlicc. * \After a pause. 

Duke Friedland 

Hath made his preparations, lie relies 
Upon his stars. 11c deems us unprovided, 

And thinks to fall upon us by surpnse. 

Yea, in his dream ot hope, he grasps alr&dy 
The golden circle in his hand. He errs. 

We too have been m action— -he but grasps 
His csil fate, most e\il, most mystenous > 

Max 

O nothing rash, my sire. By all that’s good 
Let me invoke (lice — no preci])itation ! 

OCIAVIO. 

With light tread stole he on his evil way. 

And light of tread hatji Vengeance stoic on after him. 

Unseen she stands already, dark behind him — 

But one step more — he shudders in her grasp t 
Thou hast seen Questenberg with me As yet 
Thou know’st but his ostensible commission — 

He brought with him a pnxmte one, my son. 

And that w'as for me only. 

Max. 

' . « May I know' it ? 

Octavio, {setzes the patent) 

* Max b [A pause. 

In this disclosure place 1 in thy hands 

The Einpire’s welfare and thy father’s life. 

Dear to thy inmost'heort is Wallensteui : 

A powerful tie of love, bf veneration, « ’ 
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Hath knit thee to him from thy earliest youtli. 

Thou nourishest the wisA — O let me still 
Anticipate thy loitering confidence I 

The ftope thou nourishest to knit thyself ' | 

Yet closer to him 1 

Max. j 

f Father 

Octavio. 

O my son I ' 

1 trust thy heart undoubtingly. But am 1 i 

Equally sure of thy collcct^ness ? ’ ' 

Wilt thou be able, with calm countenance, ! 

I'o entei this man's presence, when that 1 
Have truoted to thee his whole fate ? ! 

Max. - ; 

According I 

As thou dost^trust me, father, with his enme. | 

[O£iavi0 takes a paper out of his escrutotrCf and gives it do | 
Aim. I 

Max ; 

What? how? — a full imperial patent ! , i 

Octavio. 


Read it 

Max. (just glances on it ) 

Duke Fnedland sentenced and condemned I 
Octavio. 

’ Even so. 

. Max. (fhnnvs dcz^in the paper. ^ 

O this is too much ! — O unhappy error t • 

f)CTAVIO. 

Read on. Collect thyself. 

Max. (after he has read fitrllur loith a took of Height and 
astonishment on his father.) 

How ! what ! — ^Thou ! — thou 1 
Octavio. 

But lor the present moment, till the King 
Of Hungary may safely jom die army, 

Is the command assigned to me ' 

Max. 

. And think'st thou, 

7 Dost thou bdieve, that thou wilt tear it irom-him ? 
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O never hope it ! — Father ! &ther ! father ! 

An inauspicious office is enjoined thee. 

This paper here — this I and vrilt thou enforce it? 

The mighty, in the middle of his host. 

Surrounded by his thousands, him wpuld’st thou 
Disarm — degrade I Thou’rt lost, both thou and all ot us. 

Octavio. ^ 

What hazard I incur thereby, I know. 

In the great hand of God I stand. The Almighty 
AVill cover with his shield the imperial housQ, 

And shatter, in his wrath, the work of darkness. . *( 

The Emperor liath^true servants still : and, even 
Here in the camp, there are enough bravo men. 

Who for the good cause will fight gallantly. 

The faithful have* been warned — tlie dangerous 
Are closely watched. I wait -but the first step, 

And then immediately 

^ ‘ Max. 

What 1 on suspicioi) ? 

Immediately? 

Octavio. 

The Emperor is no tyrant. 

The deed alone he’ll punish, not the wish. 

The Duke hath yet his destiny in his power 

Let him but leave the treason uncompleted, , 

He will be silently displaced from office. 

And make way to his Emperor’s royal son. 

An honourable exile to his casiles 

Will be a benefaction to him rather ^ * 

Than pumshment But the first open step 

Max. 

What call’st thou such a step ? A wicked step 


Ne’er will he take : but thou might'st easily, 
Yea, thou hadt done it, misinterpret him. 

Octavio. 

Nay, howsoever punishable svere 
Duke Friedland’s purposes, yet still the sfeps 
Which he hath taken openly, permit 
A mild construction. It is my intention ' 

To leave this paper wholly unenforced 
Till some act v commiltted which convicts him 
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Of a high-treoson, without doubt or plea, 
And that shall sentence him. 

Max. 


Th>self. 


But who the judge ? 
Octavio. 

Max. 


I For ever, then, this paper will lie idle. 

Octavio. 

Too soon, I fear, its powers must all be proved. 

After the counter-promise Of this evening, 

It cannot be but he must deem iiimself 
Secure of the majority with us. 

And of tl'e army’s general sentiment 
He hath a pleasing proof in that petition 
Which thou delivei’st to hrn from the regiments. 

Add this too — I have letters that the Rhmegrave 
Hath changed his route, and travels by foiled marches 
To the Bohemian Forest. W'hat tins purports, 
Remains unknown ; and, to confirm suspicion, 

This night a Swedish nobleman arrived here. 


Max. 

I have thy woril. Thou’lt not proceed to action 
Before thou hast convinced me — me ni} self. 

Octavio. 

Is it possible ? Still, after all thou know’st, 

' Canst thou believe still in his innocence ? 


Max (ivith enthusiasms ^ 

Thy judgment may mistake ; my h'ort cannot. 

[model ates his voice and manner 
Tliese reason.s might expound thy spirit or mine, 

But they expound nbt Fnedland — 1 have faith : 

For as he knits his fortunes to the stars, 

Even so doth he resemble them in secret, 

Wonderful, still inexplicable courses ' 

Trust me, they do him wrong. rVll will be solved. • 

These smoke's, at once, will kindle into flame — 

The ed^es of this black and stormy cloud 
Will brighten suddenly, and we shall view 
Hie Unapproachable ^ide out in splendour. 
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I will await it. 


Octavio. 


SCENE 11. 


Octavio and Max. as htfore. To them the Valet of thf Ciiamder. 

Octavio. 

How now, then ? 

Valet. 

A des[)atch is at the door. 

Oc'lAVIO. 

So early? From whom comes he then? Who is it ^ 

Valet. 

That he refused to tell me 

OclAMO. 

Lead him in : 

And, hark you — ^let it not transjwre. 

• Valet~the Cornet steps in 

Ha I Comet — is it you ? and from Count Galas ? 

Give me your letters 

Cornet. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Tmsted it not to letters 

OciAVip. 

And what is it ? 

Cornet. 

He bade me tell you — Dare 1 speak openly here? 

Octavio. 

My son knows alL 

Cornet. 

We have him. 


Octavio. 

WTiom? 

Cornet. 


'1 he old negociator.. 

Octavio.. 

And you have him ? 


Sesina. 


Cornet. 

In the Bohemian forest, Captain Mohrbrand 


r 
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Found and secured him yester-moming early : 

He was proceeding then to Regenspuig, 

And on him were despatches for the Swede.^ 

Octavio. 

And the despatches 

Cornet. 

The Lieutenant-general 
Sent them that instant to Vienna, and 
The pnsoner with them. 

Octavio. 

This is, indeed, a tiding * 
That fellow is a precious casket to us, 

Enclosing weighty things. — Was much found on him ? 
Cornet. 

1 think, SIX packets, with Count Tertbky’s arms. 
Octavio. 

None in the Duke's own hand ? 

Cornet. 

Not that 1 know. 

Octavio. 

And old Sesina ? 

Cornet. 

He was sorely frightened. 

When it was told him he must to Vienna. 

But the Count Altringer Jbade him take heart, 

Would he but make a full and free confession. 
OCI’AVIO. 

Is Altnnger then with your lord ? 1 heard 
That he lay sick at Linz. 

Cornet. 

These three days past 

He’s with my master, the Lieutenant-general, 

At Frauembulg. Already have the^ sixty 
Small companies together, chosen men : 

Respectfully they greet you with assurances. 

That they are only waiting your commands. 

Octavio. 

In a few days may great events bdee place* 

And when must you return ? 

Cornet. 

I wait your orders. 


I 

1 
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Octavio. 

Remain till evening. 

signijiis his assent and obeisance^ and is gvin^. 
Octavio. 

No one saw you— ha? 

CORXET. 

No living creature. Thro' the cloister wicket 
The Capuchins, as usual, let me in. 

Octavio. 

Go, rest your limbs, and keep yourself concealed. 

. 1 hold it probable, that yet ere evening 

I shall despatch you. The developt^ent 
Of this affair approaches : ere the day. 

That even now is dawning m the heaven, * 

i Ere this eventful day hath set, the lot 

That must decide our fortunes will be drawn. [Exit Cornet. 

SCENE III. 

• Octavio and Mi\x. Ficcolomini. 

I OCIAVIO. 

) Well —and w’hat now, son ? All will soon be clear, 

i For all, I’m ceruin, went thro* that Sesina. 

I AIax. {who through the whole of the foregoing scene has been in a violent 
I and visible struf^le of feelings^ at length starts as one resolved. ) 

' 1 will procure me light a shorter way. 

Farewell. 

Octavio. 

Where jnow ? — Remain here. 

Max. 

To the Duke. 

Octavio, {alarmed.) '• 

What— 

Max. {returning.) 

If diou hast believed that 1 shall act 

A part in this thy play 

Thou hast miscalculated on me grievously. 

My way must be straight on. True with the tongue, 

False with the heart — 1 may not, cannot be : 

Nor can I suffer that a man should trust me— 
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As his friend trust me — and then lull my conscience 
With such lovifr pleas as these : — ‘ 1 asked him not — 
He did it all at his own hazard — and , 

My mouth has never lied to him.’ — No, no I 
What a friend takes me for, that I must be. 

— ril to the Duke , ere yet this day is ended 
W'lll I demand of him that he do save 
His good name from the world, and with one stride 
Break through and rend this fine-spun web of }'ours. 
He can, he will ' — /still am his believer. 

Yet I’ll not j)ledge myself, but that those letters 
May furnish you, perchance, svith proofs against him. 
How far may not this Tertsky have proceeded — 
What ma> not he himself, too, have permitted 
Himself to do, to snare the enemy. 

The laws of war excusing ? Nothing save 
His own mouth shall con\ict him — ^nothmg less! 
And face to face will I go question him. 

Octavio. 

Thou wilt ? 

Max. 


1 will, as sure as this heart beats. 
Octavio. 

1 have, indeed, miscalculated on thee. 

I calculated on a prudent son. 

Who would have blest the hand beneficent 
That plucked him back from the abyss — ^and lo ! 
A fascinated being 1 discover, 

Whom his two eyes befool, whom>passion wilders, 
W4iom not the broadest light of noon can heal 
Go, question him > — Be mod enough, 1 pray thee. 
The purpose of thy father, of thy Kmperor, 

Go, give it up free booty ! — Force me, drive me 
To an open breach before the time. And now, 
Now that a miracle of heaven had guarded 
My secret purpose even to this hour. 

And laid to sleep Suspicion’s piercing eyes, ‘ 
Let me liave lived to see that mine own son, 

With frantic enterprise, annihilates 
My toilsome labours and state-policy. 
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Max. 

Ky — this state-policy i O how I curse ij ! 

You will some time, with your state-poluy, 

Compel him to the measure : it may happen, 

Because ye are determined that he’s guilty, 

Guilty ye’ll make him. All retreat cut off, 

You dose up every outlet, hem him in 

Narrower and narrower, till at length ye force him — 

Yes, — ye Jorce him, in his desperation. 

To set fire to his prison. — Father > father > 

That never can end well — it c^not — will not 1 
And let it be decided as it may, 

I see with boding heart the near approach 
Of an ill-starred unblest catastrophe. 

For this great Monarch-spirit, if he fall. 

Will drag a world into the ruin with him. 

And as a ship, that midway on the ocean 
Takes fire, at once, and with a thunder-burst, 

Explodes, and with itself shoots out its crew 
In smoke and ruin betwixt sea and heaven ; 

So will he, falling, draw down in his fall 
All us^, wlio’re Axed and mortised to his fortune. 

Deem of it what thou wilt , but pardon me, 

That 1 must bear me on in my own way. 

All must remain pure betwixt. him and me; 

And, ere the day-light dawns, it must be know'n 
Which 1 must lose — my father, or my friend. 

* [During his exit the curtain dmps. 


ACT IV. 

Seme — a room fitted up for astrological labours^ and provide with 
celestial charts^ with globes, ielesaipes, quadrants, and other mathe- 
matical instruments. — Seven loloss^ fig^i^^t representing tlu 
planets, each wUh a transparent star of a different colour on its 
head, stand in a semt-arele in the back-ground, so that Mars and 
Saturn are nearest the eye . — The remainder of the scene, and its 
disposition^ 2r gfvai in the fourth scene of the second act. — There 
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must bt a curtain ever the figutis^ which may be dropped^ and 
conceal them on occasions. 

\fn the fifth scene of this adit must be dr^ed: but^ in the seventh 
scene f it must be again drawn up wholly or in pad.] 


SCENE I. 

Wallenstein at a back table, on which a speculum astrologiaim is 
described with chalk. Sen i is taking observations through a window. 

Wallenstein. 

All well —and now let it* be ended, Seni. — Come, 

The dawi' commences, and Mars rules the hour. 

We must ('ive o’er the operation. Come, 

We know enough. 

Seni. 

Your Highness must permit me 
Just to contemplate Venus. She’s now rising : 

Like as a sun, so shines she in the east. 

Walt lnsiein. 

She is at present in her pengee, 

And shoots down now her strongest influences. • 

[Contemplating the figure on the table. 
Auspicious aspect — fateful m conjunction. 

At length the mighty three corracliatc ; 

And the two stars of blessing, Jupiter 

And Venus, take between them the malignant 

Slily-malicious Mars, and thus compel • 

Into my service that old mischief-founder : 

For long he viewed me hostilcly, ar 1 ever « 

With beam oblique, or ^lerpcndicular, 

Now in the quartile, now' m the sccundan, 

Shot his red lightnings at ray stars, disturbing 
Their blessed influences and sweet aspects 
Now they have conquered the old enemy. 

And bnng him* in the heavens a prisoner to me. 

Seni. iyvho has come denvn from the window.) 

And in a corner house, your Highness — think of that ! 

That makes each influence of double strength. 

Wallenstein. 

And suii and moon, too, in the sextile aspect,** 
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I'he soft light with the veh'ment — so I love it 
Sol is the heart, Luna the head of heaven. 

Bold be the phm, fieiy the execution. 

Sgni. 

And both the mighty lumina by no 
Maleficus affronted. Lo ! Satumus, 

Innocuous, powerless, in cadente domo. 

Wallenstein. 

llie empire of Saturnus is gone by : 

Lord of the secret birth of things is he ; 

Within the lap of earth, and in the depths 
Of the imagination dominates ; 

And his are all thmgs that escheiy th^ light. 

The time is o’er of brooding and contrivance ; 

For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now. 

And the dark work, complete of preparation, 
lie draws by force into the realm of light. 

Now must we hasten on to action, ere 

The scheme and most auspicious positure 

Parts o’er my head, and takes once more its flight , 

For the heavens journey still, and sojourn not. 

[2Arrf a/r knocks at the doot. 
There’s some one knocking there See who it is. 

'rcR'isKY {Jrom unthouL) 

Open, and let me in. 

Wallenstein. 

Ay — 'tis Terlsky. 

What is there of such urgence ? We are busy. 

Tertsky. {frotn ivUhout ) 

Jjny all aside at present, I entreat you. 

It sutlers no delaying. 

^^'ALLENbTtIN. 

Open, Seni I 

\While Sent opens the door Jor Tertsky^ Wallenstein draws 
tlu curtain over the figures. 

Tertsky. {enters.) 

Hast thou already heard it ? He is taken. 

Galas has given him up to the Emjieror. 

draztts off the black tabU^ and exit. 
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SCENE II. ' 

Wallenstein, Count Tertsky. 

Wallenstein, {to Tertsky.) 

Who has been taken ? — Who is given up ? j 

Tertsky. | 

The man who knows our secrets, who knows every . 

Negotiation with the Swede and SaKon, | 

Thro’ whose hands all and everything has passed — | 

Wallenstein, {drawing back ) | 

\ Nay, not Sesma ? — Say, No ' I entreat thee. ’ [ 

j ** Tertsky. J 

> All on his road for Regcnspurg to the Swede *. 

I He was plunged down upon by Galas’ agent, j 

- Who had been long in ambush, lurking for him. 

I There must have been found on him my whole packet 

I To Thur, to Kinsky, to O-xenstirn, to Arnheim 

i All this IS in their hands , they have now an insight { 

I Into the whole — our measures, and our motives 

I 

j SCENE III. 

I To them entcn Illo. ! 

j Illo. {to Tertsky.) ' | 

! Has he heard it ? j 

! Tertsky. ! 

He has heard it. 

j Illo. {to WalleruMn.) 

\ Think’st thou still 

To make thy peace with the Emp’ror, to regam 
His confidence ?— E’en were it now thy wish 
'I'o abandon all thy plans, yet still they know 
! What thou hast wished ; *thcn forward thou must press ; 

I Retreat is now no longer m thy power. 

I Tertsky. 

They have documents against us, and in hands. 

Which show beyond all power of contradiction — 

Wallenstein. 

Of my hand-writing — ^noiota. Thee 
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I I punish for thy hes. 

Illo 

And thou believ st 

Th‘it Tihit this mnn that vihat th) sister s hus1)and 
Did in thv name, lAiJl not stand on thy reckoning? 
Hts word must pass for thy word with the bwede,’ 
And not with those that hate thee at Vienna 
fFRrSKY 

In waiting thou gav*st notliino:— But bethink thee, 
How iir thou \enturtdst b} word of mouth 
ith this Sesina^ Vnd will he be siknt? 

If he c m save himself b} >iclding up 
Ih> serret purposes will he retiin them? 

I Iiro 

Thvstlf dost not c n( cue it j ossil Ic 

And sime thc> now hive evi len e luthentic 

How fir thou hast alrcadv spe ik — tell us, 

W hat art thou w iiting for ® Fho i cinst no loiief r 
• Kec[ th) command mi bevonJ h >p( ofrtscii 
I hou It lost, if thou rtsi^,n st it 

SlTl-NSinV 

In the armv 

I les mv stcuntv The arm) will not 
Vbind n me ^\hatc^tl the> mi> know, 

Ihe p iwer is mine in 1 ihev must ^.uli it down — 
Vnd sub'^tilute I caution 1 jt mv te ilt) 

Ihe) must be sitished it least ai pear so 
Iiio 

The arm), Duke rs thine naw -^fn thi moment — 
lis thine but think with terror on the slow, 

Ihe quiet powei of tune Irom open \i I me 
Ihe attachment jf tfa) soldier) secures thee 
To dai — to morrow but int st thou them a resi ite, 
Unheird unseen thtv 11 undermine that love 
On which thou now dost teel so liini a fj >ting, 

^\ith wil) thclt will draw aw i) trom thee 

(Jne after th other 

A\AIIEaslUN 
’ lis a e irsed accident I 
Iiw> 

O 1 will ccdl it a most blessed one 
34 
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If It work on thee as it ought to do, i 

Huny thee on to action — to decision-^ , 

l^he Swedish General * 

Wallenstein. 

He*s arrived I— -iCnow’st thou 

- What his commission is ' 

iLLO. 

To thee, alone 
AVill he intrust the purpose- of his coming 
• Wallens 1 KIN. 

A cursed, cursed accident I — Yes, yes, 

Sesina icnows too mucli, and \voQt be silent 
Terfsky. 

He’s a Bohemian fugitive and rebel. 

His neck is forfeit. Can he save himself 
At thy cost, think you he will scruple it? 

And if they put him to the torture, will he, 

AVill Afff that (Ustardling, have strength enough-^ 

Wallenstein, (/ost w thought ) 

Their confidence is lost — irrepaiable • 

And 1 may act what way I w'lll, 1 shall 
Be and remain for ever in their thought 
A traitor to my country. How sincerely 
Soever 1 return back to my duty, 

It will no longer help me 

Illo. > ' 

Ruin thee, 

That it will do ! Not tiiy fidelity. 

Thy vreakness will be deemed the sole occasion— 

Wallens rsiN. {^pacing up and down m extreme agitation.) 

‘What ! I must realize it now in earnest, 

Because T toyed too freely w'ltli the thought ? 

Accursed he who dallies with a devil I 
And must 1 — I must realize it now — 

Now, while 1 have the pow'er, it must take place? 

ILIO. 

Now— now — ere they can ward and parry it ! , 

' Wallenstein, {iooking at the paper of signatures,) 

I have the Generals’ words — a WTitten promise ! 

Max. Ficcolomini stands not here — how’s tltat? 
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Tertsky. 

It was he fancied 

Illo 

■ , Mere self-willcdness. , 
'rhere needed no such thing 'twixt him and you. 
Walluvs'ifin. 

lie is quite right — there needeth no such thing. 

The regiments, too, deny to march for Flanders — 

Have sent me in a paper of remonstrance, 

And openly resist the imperial orders'. 

The first step to revolt’s already taken. 

Irio. 

Believe me, thou wilt find it far more easy 
'J’o lead tliL’m over to the enemy 
Than to the Spaniard. 

^VaLLI XSl TIN. 

I will hear, how'ever, 

What the Swede has to say to me. 

Illo. {eagerly to Tcrt^ly.) 

9 Cjo, call him ! 

He stands without the door in waiting. 

■WALLtNSlElN. 

Stay I 

Stay yet a little. It hath taken me 

All by surprise, — it came too quick upon me ; 

■’I'ls w'holly novel that an acculent, 

^\'lth Its dark lordship, and blind agency, 

Sh J1 force me on with it. 

llLO 

1 irsi hear him only, 

And after weigh it. \Exeitnt Tertsky and Illo 


SCENE IV. 

. r 

Wallenstein {in soliloquy,) 

Is It possible? 

Is’t so? I can no longer wlut I wotdd t 
No longer draw back at my liking^ I 
Must lio the deed because I tfuiuglit of it. 

And fed this heart here with a dream ? Because 
1 did not scowl temptation from my presence. 
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Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 

Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 

And only kept the road, the access open ? 

By the great God of Heaven ’ it was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve. * 

I but amused myself with thinking of it. 

The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to do it. — Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope, 

To fill the air Avith pretty toys of air. 

And cliitrh fantastic sceptres moving towanl me ? 

Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 
The roa'l of duty close beside me — but 
One little step, and once more I was m it • 

AVhere am 1 ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behind me, but a wall. 

Impenetrable, insurmountable. 

Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 

And meant not — my own doings tower behind ino. 

[Pauses aftd remains in deep thougjU. 
A puni.shab]e man I seem, the guilt, 

Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me ; 

The equivocal demeanour of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutoi^s party ; 

And even my purest acts from purest motives ^ 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 

Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 

A goodly outsiife I bad sure reserved, 

H«i drarni the covering thick and double round me, 

Been calm and chary of my utter.ince. 

But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncomipted will, 

1 gave way to my humoum, to my passion ; 

Bold were my words, because my deeds’wwe 
Now every planless measure, chMce event. 

The threat of rage, ihc vaunt of joy and tnumph, 

And all the May-games of a heart o’erflowing. 

Will they connect, and weave them all togethci 
Into one web of treason : all will be plain, 

My eye ne'er absent frpm the far-off mark. 

Step tracing step, each step a politic progress j 
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And out of they'll fabricate a chai^ge 
So specious, that* I must myself stand dumb. 

I'm caught in my own net, and only force, 

Nought but a sudden /km/, can liberate me. [Pauses aga^. 
How else I since that the heart's unbiassed instinct 
Infpelled me to the daring deed, ivhich now 
Necessity, self-preservatioif, orders. 

Sten) IS the on-look of necessity, 

Not without shudder may a human hand 
Grasp the mysterious urn of destiny. 

My deed was mine, remoinmg in my bosom. 

Once suiTored to escape from its safe corner 
Within the heart, its nursery and birth-place, 

Sent forth into the foreign, it belongs 
For ever to those sly malicious pow'ers 
Whom never art of man conciliated. 

[Paces in agitation through the chamber^ then pauses^ and 
after the pause^ breaks out again into audible soliloquy. 
What is thy enterprise ? thy aim thy object ? 

Hast honestly confessed it to thyself? 

Power seated on a quiet throne thoii’dst shake, 

Power on an ancient consecrated throne, 

Strong in possession, founded in old custom ; 

Power by a thousand tough and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s jiious nursery-faith. ’ 

This, this will be no stnfc of strength with strength. 

That feared 1 not 1 brave each combatant, 

Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye. 

Who full himself of courage kindles courage 
In me too. 'Tis a foe invisible 
The which I fear^a fearful enemy, 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By Its coward fear alone made fearful to me. 

Not that, which full of life, instinct with power, 

Makes known its present being, that is not 
The true, the penlously formidable. 

O no ' it is the common, the quite common, 

The thing of an eternal yesterday. 

What ever was, and ever more returns, 

Sterling to morrow, for to-day Iwas sterling 1 
For of the wholly common is roan made, 
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And custom is his nurse ! Woe then to tlKm, 

Who lay irreverent hand^ upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers. For time consecrates ; 

And what is grey with age becomes religion. ^ 

Be in possession, and thou huist the right, ^ 

And sacred will the many guard it for thee ! 

the Page who here eHUs. 
The Swedish officer^ — ^^Vell, let him enter. 

\I%e Page exit^ Wallenstein fixes his eye in deep thought on 
the door. 

Yet is it pure — as yet » — the crime has conic 
Not o’er this threshold yet — so slender is 
The boundary that divideth liie’s two paths. 


SCENE V. 

Wallenstein and Wrangel. 

Wallenstein, {after having fixed a searching hole on him.) 
Your name is Wrangel ? 

Wrangel. 

Gustavus Wrangel, General 
Of the Sudermanian blues. 

Wallenstein. 

It was a Wrangel 

Who injured me materially at Sfralsund, 

And by his brave resistance was' the cause 
Of til’ opposition which that sea-port made. 

A\ rangeu 

It-was the doing of the element 

With which you fought, my Ixird I and not my merit. 

* The Baltic Neptune did assert his freedom ; 

The sea and land, it seemed, were not to serve 
' One aiid the same. 

Wallenstein, {makes a mo^n for him to take a seat, md seats 
' hilnidf.) 

And where are your credentials ? 

Come you provided with full powers^ Sir General? 
Wrangel. 

There are so many scruples yet to solve 
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Wallenstein, {having read the credentials^ 

All able letter ! — hy — ^he is a prudent, 

Intelligent master, whom you serve. Sir General 1 
The Chancellor writes me, that he but fulfils 
His late departed Sovereign’s own idea 
In nelpingwne to the Bohemian crown 
) Wrangfl. 

He says the truth. Oi^ great King, now in heaven, 

Did ever deem most highly of your Grace’s 
Pre-eminent sense and militaiy genius ; 

. And always tlie commanding intellect, 

He said, should have commmid, and Ife the King. 

Wallens FEIN. 

Yes, he tnigJit say it safely. — General Wrangel, 

\taking his hand affectionately. 
Come, fair and open. Tnist me, I was always t 

A Swede at heart. Ey > that did you cxpenence 
} ^ Both ill Silesia and at Nuremburg ; 

j * 1 had you often in my jiower, and let you 

> Always slip out by some back door or other. 

5 ’'I’ls this for which the court can ne’er forgive me, 

Which drives me to this jiresent step : and since 
Our interests so run in one direction. 

E’en let us have a thorough confidence 
• Each in the other 

Wrangel. 

Confidence will come. 

Has each but only first security. 

Wallenstoin. 

The Chancellor still, I see, does not quite trust me, 

And I confess — the game does not lie wholly 
To my advantage — Without doubt he thinks 
If I can play false with the Emperor, 

AVho is my Sov’rcign; I can do the like 
With the enemy, and that the one, too, were 
Sooner to be forgiven me than the other. 

; Is not this your opinion too, Sir General? 

I Wranoki- 

I 1 have here an office merely, no opinion. 

Wallenstein. 

The Emperor hath urged me to the uttermost 
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I can no longer honourably serve him. 

For my security in self-defence) 

I take this hard step which my conscience blames. 

Wrangel. 

'I'hat I believe. So far would no one go 

AVho was not forced to it • a pause 

What may have impelled ! 

Your princely 'Highness in this wise to act j 

Towa^ your Sovereign Lord and Emperor, ! 

Beseems not us to expound or criticize. 

The Swede is fighting for his good old cause, 

AVith his good sword and conscience. This concurrence, 

This opp'Ttunity, is in our favour, 

And all advantages in war are lawful. , 

AVu tako what offers without questioning ; 

And if all have its due and just proportions | 

Wallenstein. j 

Of what then are ye doubtmg? Of my will ? . j 

Or of my power? I pledged me to the Chancellor, • 

Would he trust me with sixteen thousand men, I 

That 1 would instantly go over to them 
AV'ith eighteen thousand of the Emperor’s troops. 

Wrangel. 

Your Grace is known to be a mighty war-chief, 

To be a second Attila and Pyrrhus. 

'Tis talked of still with fresh astonishment. 

How some years past, beyond all human laith, 

You called an army forth, like a creation : 

But yet 

Wallenstein. 

But yet? 

AVrangel. 

But still the Chancellor thinks, 

It might yet be an easier thing from nothing 
To call forth sixty-thousand men of battle. 

Than to persuade one sixtieth part of them-* 

Wallenstein. 

Wliat now ? Out with it, friend 1 
' Wrangel. 
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Wallenstein. 

And he thinks so ? He judges like a Swede, 

And like a Protestant. You Lutherans 
Fight for your Bible. You are interested 
About the cause ; and with your hearts you follow 
Your banners. — ^Among>v«, whoe’er deserts 
To the enemy, hath broken covenant 
With two Lords at one time. — ^We’ve no such fancies. 
'Wrangel. 

Great God in Heaven ' Have then the people here 
No house and home, no fire-bide, no altar? 

Wallens'! EiN. * 

I will explain that to you, how it stands — 

The Austrian has a country, ay, and loves it, 

And has good cause to love it — but this army 
That calls itself th’ Imperial, this that houses 
Here in Bohemia, this has none — ^no country ; 

This is an outcast of«all foreign lands, 

Unclaimed by town or tnbe, to whom belongs 
Nothing, except the universal sun. 

WR.VNO]^h. 

Bu£ then the nobles and the officers ? 

Such a <lcsertion, such a felony, ' 

It IS without example, my I.x}rd Duke, 

In the world’s history. 

Wallenstein. 

They all are mine — 

Mine unconditionally — ^mine on all terms 
Not me, your own eyes you may trust. 

\He gives him the paper containing the written oath, Wrangel 
reads it through^ and having read /?, Iqys tt on the table 
remaining ident. 

So then ? 

Now comprehend you ? 

Wrangel. 

Comprehend, who can ? 

My Ix}rd Duke I I will let the mask drop — ^yes ! 

I’ve full powers for a final settlement 
The Rhinegxave stands but four da.p' march from here 
With fifteen thousand men, and only waits 
For orders to proceed and join your army. 
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These orders /^ve out, immediately 
We’re compromised. 

Wallenstein. 

'What asks the Chancellor ? 
Wrangel. (considtrately.) 

Twelve regiments, every man a Swede — my head 
The warranty — and all might prove at last 

Only false play 

WALI.ENSTE1N. (starting.) 

Sir Swede 1 

Wrangel. (calmly proceeding.) 

Am therefore forced 
T insist thereon, that he do formally. 

Irrevocably break with th' Emperor, 

Else not a Swede is trusted to Duke Fricdland. 
Wallenstein. 

Come, brief and open ! what is the demand ? 

Wrangel. * 

That he forthwith disarm the Spanish reg’ments 
Attached to th’ Emperor, that he seize Prague, 

And to the Swedes give up that city, with 
The strong pass Egra. 

Wallenstein. 

That is much indeed I 

Fr^e ’ — Egra’s granted— But — but Prague 1 — ’Twon’t do. 

I give you every security 

Which you may ask of me in common reason — 

But Prague — Bohemia— these, Sir General, 

I can myself protect. 

. Wrangel. 

* doubt it not. 

But ’tis not the protection that is now 
Our sole concern. We want security, 

That we shall not expend our men and money • 

All to no purpose. 

( Wallenstein. • 

Tis but reasonable. 

Wrangel. 

And till we are indemnified, so long 
Stayi Prague in pledge. 
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Wallenstein. 

Then trust you us so little? 
Wrangel. (rutttff.) 

The Swede, if he would treat well with the German, 
Must keep a sharp look-out. We have been called 
Over the Baltic, we have saved the empire 
From ruin — with our best blood have we sealed 
The liberty of faith, and gospel truth. 

But now already is the benefaction 

No longer felt, the load alone is felt, 

Ye look askance with e\ il eye upon us. 

As foreigners, intruders in the empire, • 
e And would fain send us, with some paltry sum 
Of money, home again to our old forests. 

No, no ' my Lord Duke ' no ! — it never was 
For Judas' p.iy, for chinking gold and silver. 

That we did leave our King by the Great Stone.* 

No, not for gold and silver have there bled 
‘ ' So many of our Swedish nobles— neither 

' Will we, with empty laurels for our payment, 

^ Hoist sail for our own coiintr}'. Citizens 

\ Will we remain upon the soil, the which 

i Our monarch conquered for himself, and died. 

I Wai.lknsif.in. 

I . Help to keep down the common enemy, 

I And the fair border land must needs be yours. 

' Wrangel. 

But when the common enemy lies vanquished, 

Who knits together our new fhendship then ! 

We know, Duke Fnedland * though perhaps the Swede 
Ought not t’ have known it, that you cany on 
Secret negotiations with the Saxons. 

«Who IS our warranty, that u*e are not 
The sacrifices in those articles 
\Vhich 'tis thought needful to conceal from us ? 
Wallenstein, (rises.) 

Think you of something better, Gustave Wrangel 1 
Of Prague no more. 


* A great stone Aear Liitzen, since called the Swede's Stune, the body of their 
king having been found at the foot of after the battle m which he lost hia 









Wrangel. 

Here my commission ends. 

Wallenstein. 

Surrender up to you my capital I 
Far liever would I face about, and step 
Back to my PImperor. 

Wr^GEL. 

If time yet permits 

W'allenstein. 

That lies with me, even now, at any hour. 

Wrangel. 

Some days ago, perhaps. To-day, no longer; 

No longer smeu Sesina’s been a piisoncr. • 

\}VaUenitdn ts struck^ and silerncJ. 
My Lord Duke, hear me — We believe that you 
At present do mean honourably by us. 

Since yesterday we’re sure of that — and now ' 

This paper wdrrants for the troops, there’s nothing 
Stands m the way of our full confidence. 

Prague shall not part u&. Hear ! I'he Chancellor 
Contents himself with Albstadt ; to your Grace 
He gives up Ratschin and the narrow side. 

But Egra, above all, must open to us. 

Ere we can think of any junction. 

WALLENbl'EIN. 

' You, 

You therefore must I trust, and you not me ? 

1 will consider of your proposition. 

Wrakgei. 

1 must entreat that your consideration 
Occupy not too long a time. Already 
Has this negotiation, ray Lord Duke ! 

Crept on into the second year. If nothing 
Is settled this time, will the Chancellor 
Consider it as broken off for ever. 

*' I Wallenstein. 

Ye press me hard. A measure, such as this, 

Ought to be thought of. 

Wrangel. 

Ay I but think of this too, 
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That sudden action only can procure i]; 

Success— think first of this, your Highness. [Exit Wrangd, 


SCENE VI. 

Wallenstein", Tertskv and Illo {re-enU'j ). 
Xllo. 

Is’t all right? 

Tf.R'isky. 

.Vre you compromised ? 

Illo. 

•This Swede 

Went smiling from you. Yes * you’re compromised. 
Wallenstein. 

As yet is nothing settled : and (well weighed) 

1 feel myself inclined to leave it so. 

TER'1s»KY. 

How ? What is that ? 

WaI lens 1 LIN.- 

Come on me wliat will come, 
I'he doing evil to avoid an evil 
Cannot be good ' 

Tertskv. 

Nay, but bethink you, Duke ? 
Walt enstein. 

To live upon the mercy of these SAvedes ' 

Of these proud-hearted Swedes I I could not bear it. 
Illo. 

Gocst thou as fugitive, as mendicant ? 

Rring’bt thou not more to them than thou receiv’^t? 


SCENE VII. 


7b these enter the Countess Tertsky 
Wallenstein. 

Who sept for you ? There is no business here 


For women. 


CouNTiiss. 

I am come to bid you joy. 
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^ Wallensiein. 

Use thy authority, Tertsky, bid her gdC 
Countess. 

Come I perhaps too early ? I hope not. 

Wallensthn. 

Set not this tongue upon me, I entreat you, 

You know It is the weapon that destroys me. 

.1 am routed, if a woman but attack me. 

1 cannot traffic in the trade of words 
With that unreasonmg sex. 

COUNFESb. 

I had already 

Given til*: Bohemians a king 

'V\’ALLLXbi tiN. {sarcastically . ) 

They have one, 

In consequence, no doubt 

Countess, {to ihe'others ) 

Ha I what new scruple ? 
Tertsky. 

The Duke will not. 

COUNTES*?. 

, He will not what he must / 

Illo. 

It lies with you now. Try. Foi I am silenced, 
When folks begin to talk to me of conscience, . , 
And of fidelity. 

COUNIESS. 

How ? then, when all 
I^y in the far-off distance, when the road 
Stretched out before thine eyes lutermuiably, 

Then hadst thou courage and resolve ; and now,- 
Now that the dream is beuig realized. 

The purpose npe, tlie issue ascertained, 

Dost thou begin to ]ilay the dastard now? 

Planned merely, 'tis a common felon^r ; 
Accomplished, an immortal undiertakiii'' : 

And with success comes pardon lu^d in lian^l \ 

For all event is God's arbitrcment. 

Servant, {enters.) 

The Colonel Piccoloniini. 
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Countess, {hastily^ 

^ - — Must wait 

Wallenstein. 

I cannot see him now. , Another time. 

3ERVANT. 

But for two minutes he entreats an audience ; 

Of the most urgent nature is his business. 

W.VLI ENSTEIN. 

AVho knows what he may bring us? 1 will hear him. 
Countess, {laughs.) 

Urgent for him, no doubt ; but thou may’&t wait 
Wallenstein. . 

What is it ? 


COUNI’ESS. 

Thou shalt be iniormcd hereafter 
First let the Swede and thee be compromised. \Exit Senwii 
Wallenstein. 

If there were yet a choice ; if yet some milder 
Way of escape were possible — I still 
^V'lll choose it, and avoid the last extreme. 

Countess. 

Dcsirest thou nothing fuither ? Such a ivay 
Lies still before thee. Send this Wrangel off. 

Foiget thou thy old hopes, cast far away 
All thy past life ; determine to commence 
A new one. Virtue hath her heroes too, 

As well as Fame and Fortune. — ^I’o Vienna — 

Hence— to the Emperor — kneel before the throne ; 

'J'ake a full coffer with thee — say aloud, 

Thou didst but wish to jwove thy fealty ; 

Thy whole intention but to dupe the Swede. 

Illo. 

For th.it, too, ’tis too late. 'Hiey know too much. 

He would but bear his own head to the block. 

Countess. 

1 fear not that. They, have not evidence 

To attaint him legally, and they avoid 

The avowal of an a|))itrdry powers 

They’ll let the Duke resign without disturbance. 

I see how all will end. The king of Hungary 
Makes his appdhrance, and 'twill of itself 
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Be understood, that the^ the Duke retires. 

There will not want a formal declaration. 

The young King will administer the oath 
To the whole army ; and so all returns 
To the old position. Qn some morrow morning 
The Duke departs j and now 'tis stir and bustle 
Within his castles. He will hunt, and build, 
Superintend his horses* pedigrees, 

Creates himself a court, gives golden keys, 

And introduceth stnetest ceremony 
In fine proportions, and nice etiquette ; 

Keejis open table with high cheer ; m brief 
Comnionceth mighty king — in miniature. 

And while he prudently demeans himself. 

And gives himself no actual importance, 

He will be Ittt appear whate’er he likes ; 

And who dares doubt, the Fiiedland will appear 
A mighty Prince to his last dying hour 
Well now, what then ? Duke hriedland is as others, 
A fire-new Noble, whom the war hath raised 
To price and currency, a Jonah's gourd, 

An over-night creation of court-favour. 

Which with an undistinguishablc ease 
Makes Baron or makes Ihincc. 

* WallenSlIEIn. (i« extrcjne agitatwn.') 

Take her away. 

Let in the young Count Ficcolomini. 

Cot >lTES‘i. 

Art thou in earnest ? I entreat thee ! Canst thou 
Consent to bear thj »elf to thy own grave, 

‘ So ignominiously to be dned up ? 

Thy life, that arrogated such a height, 

To end in such a nothing ! To be not^ig, 

When one was always nothing, is an evil 
^That asks no stretch of patience, a light e\il ; 

But to become a nothing, having been — 

Wallenstein, (sfafts up in violent agitatioti,) 
Show me a way ouf of this stifling crowd, 

Ye Powers of aidance? Show me such a way 
As J am capable of going. — 

Am no tongue-hero, no fine virtue-prafttler ; 
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I cannot warm by thinking ! cannot say 
To the good Iqfck that tumCbet back upon me. 
Magnanimously i ' Go 1 1 need thee not’ 

Cease I to work, I am annihilated. 

Dangers nor sacrifices will I slmn, 

If so I may avoid the last extreme j 
But ere 1 sink doum into nothingness, 

Leave off so little, who begun so great. 

Ere that the world confuses me with those 
Poor wretches, whom a day creates and crumbles, 

This age and after^ages speak my name 

With hate and dread , and Friedlond be redemption 

For each accursed deed ! 

Countess. 

What is there here, then, 

So against nature ? Help me to perceive it 1 
O let not Supeistition’s nightly goblins 
.Subdue thy clear brjght spuit ! Art thou bid 
To murder ? — with abhorred, accursed poniard, 

To violate the bi easts tlut nourislicd thee? 

'I'hat against our nature, that might aptly 
Make thy flesh shudder, and thy whole heart sicken ; — 

Vet not a few. and for a meaner object, 

Ha\e ventured even this, ay, and performed if. 

What is there in thy case so black and monstibus ? 

Thou art accused of treason — ^whether with 

(Jr without justice, is not now the (luestion-r 

Thou'rt lost if thou dost not avail thee quickly 

Of the power which thou posses»est. — Friedland 1 Duke! ' 

Tell me, where lives that Xhing so meek and tame, f 

That doth not dll his living faculties 

Put forth in [ireservation of his life ? 

AVhat deed so daring, wnich necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify? 

Wallenstein. ^ 

Once was this Ferdinand so gracious to me : 

He loved me , he esteemed me ; 1 was placed 
The nearest to hia heart. Fuji vany a time 
We, like familiar mends, both at one table. 

Have banquetted together. He and I — 

And the young kings themselves held me the basin 
35 
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Wlierewith to wash me — and is’t come to this ? 

Countess. 

So faithfully preserv’st thou each small favour, 

And hast no memory for contumelies ? { 

Must I remind thee how at Regenspurg 
This man repaid thy faithful services ? 

All ranks and all conditions in the empire 
Thou hadst wronged, to make him great, — hadst loaded on 
thee. 

On the hate, the cumc of the whole world 
No friend existed for thee in all Germany, 

And why ? because thou hadst existed only 

For th’ }'»nperor. To th* Emperor alone 

Clung Fnedland in that storm which gathered round him. 

At Regenspurg in the Diet — and he dropped thee ! • 

He let thee fall ' He let thee fall a victim { 



To the Bavarian, to that insolent ! j 

Deposed, stripl bare of all thy dignity 

And power, amid the taunting of thy foes, ' ! 

Thou wert let drop into obscunty. — 

Say not, the restoration of thy honour I 

Has made atonement for that first injustice. j 

No honest good-will was it that leplaced thee, j 

* The law of hanl necessity replaced thee, | 

Which they had fain oppo&erl, but that they could not. 
Wallenstein. 

Not to their good wishes, that is certain. 

Nor yet to his affection I’m indebted 
For this high office ,- and if 1 abuse it, 

1 shall therein abuse no confidence. 

‘ COUNIESS. 

Affection I confidence ! — Tlicy tueded thee. 

Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 

Who not with empty names, or show's of proxy, 

Is served, who’ll luve the thing and not the symbol, 

; Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

' Alfd et the rudder places hi/Hf e’en thou^ 

She had been forced to take him frpm the rabble, 

She, this Necessity, it was diat placed thee 
In this high office, it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters patent of inauguration. 
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For, to the uttermost moment that they can, 

This race still help themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets I At the approach 
Of extreme peril, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image and no more, 

•Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of nature, of the spirit gunt-bom, 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulation, duties, reverences ; 

- And, like th* emanci]>atcd force of hre, 

' , ^ Unmastcred scorches, ere it reaches them, 

1 ‘ 'J'iicir fine-spun webs, their artificial policy. 

I Wallenstein. 

f 'Tis true ! they saw me always as I am — 

J Alwaj's * I did not cheat them in the bargain, 

j I never held it worth my pams to hide 

t The bold, all-grasping habit of my soul, 

j ^ COUNl-ESS. 

j ’ Nay rather — thou hast ever shown th 3 rself 

j A fonnidable man, without restraint; 

j Hast cxercLscd the full preiogatives 

! Of thy impetuous nature, which h{id been 

5 Once granted to thee. 1'heicfore, Duke, not Z/av/, 

Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 

• But they are in the wrong, who fearing thee, 
Intnisted such a pow'ei in hands they feared. 

I’or, by the laws of spirit, in the right 
Is every individual character 
That acts in strict consistence with itself. 
Self-contradiction is the only wrong. 

Wert thou another being, then, w'hen thou 
Eight years ago piirsuedst thy march with lire 
And sword, and desolation, trough the circles 
Of Germany, the universal scourge, 

Didst mock all ordinances of the Empire, 

The fearful rights of strength alone e.\ertedst, 
Tramplcdst to earth each rjink, each magistracy, 

All to extend thy Suluin's domination ? 

Then was the time to break thee in, to curb 
Thy haughty mil, to teach thee ordinance. 

But no I the Emperor felt no touch of conscience, 

iP * 4*. 
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What served ^im pleased him, and without a murmur 
He stamped his broad seal on these lawless deeds. 
What at that time was right, because thou didst it 
For him, to-day is all at once become 
Opprobrious, foul, because it is directed 
Against him. — O most flimsy superstition ! 

Wallenstein, ( rising .) 

1 never saw it in this light before. 

Tis even so. The ^mperor perpetrated 
Deeds through my arm, deeds most unorderly. 

And even this prince’s mantle, which I wear, 

1 owe to what were services to him. 

But most high misdemeanours 'gainst the Kmpijre. 

Countess. 

Then bet^Txtthee and him (confess it, Friedland >) 
The point can be no more of right and duty. 

Only of power and th' opportunity. 

That opportunity, lo ! it comes yonder. 

Approaching with swift steeds ; thci) with a sw'ing 
Throw thyself up into the chanot-seat, 

Sei/e with firm hand the reins, ere thy opponent 
Anticipate thee, and himself make conquest 
seat. Tne 


Of the now empty seat. The moment comes, 

It is already here, wlien thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s vast sum. 

The constellations stand victorious o'er thee. 

The planets shoot good foiiune in fair junctions, 

And tell thee, * Now’s the time ! ’ The stany courses 
Hast thou thy life long measured to no purjjose ? 

The quadrant and the circle, were th^ playthings ? 

[pointing to the dtjtrent objects tn the i 
The zodiacs, the rolling orbs*of heaven. 

Hast pictured on these walls, and all around thee, 

In dungib, forebodii^ symbols hast thou placed 
, These seven presiding lords of destiny— 

For toys ? Is alf this preparation nothing ? 

Is there no marrow in this hollow art, 

• That even to thyself it doth avail 
Nothing, and has no influence over thee 
In did great ^pient of decision ? 


I 
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Wallenstein, {during this last spucA walks uf jtnd dmm with in- 
board struggles^ labouring with passions ; stops suddenly ^ stands still, 
then interrupting the Countess^ 

Send Wrangel to me — I will instantly 
Despatch three couriers 

Illo, (hurrying out.) 

God in heaven be praised ! 
Wallenstein. 

It is his evil genius and Mine. 

Our evil genius • It chastibes him * 

Through me, the instrument of his amlntion ; 

And I expect no less than that revenge 
E'en now is whetting for my breast the poniard. 

Who sows the serpent’s teeth, let him not hope 
To reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
Has, in the moment of its perpetrauon, 

Its own avenging angel — dark misgiving, 

* An ominous sinking at the inmost heart 

He can no longer trust me. — ^'Ihen no longer 
Can I retreat — so come that which must come, 

Still destiny preserves its due relations ; 

The heart within us is its absolute 

Vicegerent [to Tertsky. 

. Go, conduct your Gustave Wrangel 

To my state-cabinet — Myself will speak to 
The couriers. — And despatch immediately 
A servant for Octavio Piccoloraini. , 

[to the Countess, who cannot conceal her triumph. 
No exultation ! — woman, triumph not ! 

For jealous are the powers of destiny 
Joy premature, and shouts cie vxtory. 

Encroach upon their rights and privileges. 

We sow the seed, and they the growth determine. ^ 

[ While he is making his exit, the curtain drops. 
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ACT V. 

Safu as in the f needing Act. 

SCENE 1. i 

Wallenstein. Octavio Piccolomini. < 

* j 

Wallenstein, {coming forward iti conversation.) j 

He sends me word from Linz, that he lies sick. ; { 

I have sure intelligence, that he ^ ! 

Secretes himself at Frauenberg with Galas. ‘ [ 

Secure them both, and send them to me hither i 

Remember, thou tak’st on thee the command 
Of those same Spanish regiments, — constantly | 

Make preparation, and be never ready ; ' j 

And if they urge thee to draw out against me, | 

Still answer yes^ and stand as thou wert fettered. j 

I know, that it is doing thee a* service ' , 

To keep thee out of action m this business. 

Thou lov’st to linger on m fair appearances ; . I 

Steps of extremity are not thy province, j 

Therefore have I sought out this part for thee ! 

Thou wilt this time be of most service to me ! 

By thy inertness. The mean time, if fortune 
Declare itself on my side, thou wilt know 
What is to do. 

Enter Max. Piccoli^mini. 

Now go, Octavio. * 

This night must thou be off, take my own horses : 

Him here 1 keep with me— make sliort farewell— 

Trust me. 1 think we all shall meet again 
In joy and thnvmg fortunes. * 

Octavio, {to his son.) 

1 shall see you 

Yet ere I go. 

SCENE II. 

Wallenstein, Max. Piccolomini. 

' * Max. {advances to him.) 

My General I 
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Wallenstein. 

That am I no longer, if 
Thou styl’st thyself the Emperor’s officer. 

Max. 

Then thou wilt leave the army, General ? 

Wallenstein. 

I have renounced the service of the Emperor. 

Max. 

And thou wilt leave the anny? 

Wallenstein. 

Rather hope I 

To bind it nearer still and faster to me.* [Heitafs himsdf. 
Yes, Max., 1 have delayed to open it to thee, 

Even till the hour of acting ’gins to stnke. 

Youth’s fortunate feeling doffi seize easily 
The absolute right, yea, and a joy it is 
To exercise the single apprehension 
Mliefe the sums square in proof ; 

But where it happens, that of two sure evils 
One must be taken, where the heart not wholly 
Brings itself babk from out the strife of duties, 

There ’tis a blessing to have no election, 

And blank necessity is grace and favour. — 

This is now present : do not look behind thee — 

It can no more avail tliee. Look thou forwards ! 

Think not 1 judge not * prepare thyself to act 1 
The Court — it hath determmed on my ruin. 

Therefore 1 will to be beforehand with them. 

We'll join the Swedes — right gallant fellows are they, 

And our good friends. 

■ [EHr stops himself, expecting PtccolominVs answer. 

1 have ta’en thee by surprise. Answer me not. 

1 grant thee time to recollect thjrself. 

IHe nses, and retires to the hack of the stage. Max. remains 
for a img Ume motionless, in a trance of excessive anguish. 
At his first motion Wallenstein returns, and places himself 
before him. 

Max. 

My General, this day thou makest me 
Of age to speak in my own i^ht and person, 

For till this day 1 have been spared the trouble 
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' To find out ifty own road. Thee have I followed 
With most implicit, unconditional faith, 

Sure of the right path if 1 followed thee. 

To<day, for the first time, dost thou refer 
Me to myself, and forcest me to make 
Election between thee and my own heart 
Wallenstein. 

Soft cradled thee thy fortune till to-day : 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in six>rt, 

« Indulge all lovely mslincts, act for ever 
tVith undivided heart. It can remain 
No longer thus. T..ike enemies, the roads 
Start from each other. Duties stnve with duties. 
Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 
IMiich is now kindlmg *twixt thy friend and him 
Who is thy Emperor. 

Max. 

War 1 is that the name ? 
War is as frightful as heaven's pestilence, 

Yet it is good, is it heaven's will as that is. 

Is that a good war, which against the lianperor 
Thou wagest with the Emijeroris own army? 

O God of Heaven ! what a change is this. 

* Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 

To thee, who, like the fixed star of the pole, 

Wert all 1 gazed at on life's trackless ocean ? 

O ! what a rent thou makest in my heart I 
The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 

The holy habit of obedient^, ' 

Must I pluck life asunder firom thy name ? 

Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me — 

It dways was a god looking at me ! 

Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departed : 

The senses still are m thy bonds ; although, 
Blcediqir, die soul hath fifed itselfi 
WaL££NSTE1N. 

Max. hear me. 

Max. 

O ! do it not, I pray thee, do it not i 
j^ieie is a pure and noble soul within tfaet« 

Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 
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Thy will is chaste, it is thy fancy only ' 

Which hath polluted thee — and innocence, 

It will not let itself be dnven away 

From that world^wing aspect Thou wilt not. 

Thou canst not end in this. It would reduce 
All human creatures to disloyalty 
Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

’IVill justify the vulgar misbelief, 

Which holdeth nothuig noble in free will. 

And trusts itself to impotence alone, ” 

Made powerful only in an unknown power. 

Wallenstein. • 

The world will judge me sternly; I expect it. 

Already have I said to my own self 

All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 

Th’ extreme — can he by going round avoid it ? 

But here there is no choice. Yes — I must use 
Or suffer violence — so stands the case, 

There remains nothing possible but that 
Max. 

O that is never possible for thee I 

'Tis the last desperate resource of those 

Cheap souls, to whom their honour, their good name. 

Is their poor saving, their last worthless 

Which having staked and lost, they stake themselves 

In the mad rage of gammg. Thou art ridi, 

And glorious : with an unpolluted heart 

Thou canst make conquest of w^bate’er seems highest I 

But he, who once hath acted infamy. 

Does nothing more in this world. 

Wallenstein, {graips hts hand .) 

» Calmly, Max. ! 

Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform toge^r yet. And if we only 
Stand on th^e height with dignity, 'tis soon * 
Forgotten, Max., by what road we ascended. 

Believe me, many a crown sliines spotless now, 

That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 

To the evil spirit doth the earth belong, 

Not to the good. All that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
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Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes, 

But never yet was man enriched by tliem : 

In their eternal realm no property 

Is to be struggled for — all there is general. 

The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 

From the deceiving poweis, depraved m nature, 

That dwell beneath the day and blessed sun-light. j 

Not without sacrifices are they rendered 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth j 

That e’er retired unsullied from their service.' j 

Max. ^ { 

Wltate’er is human, to the human being ' J 

Do I allow — and to tlie vehement 
And striving spirit readily 1 pardon 

Th' excess of action \ but to thee, my General ! " j 

Above all otliers make I large concession, > 

For thou must move a world, and be the master — | 

He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. I 

So be it then 1 maintam thee in thy post * i 

By violence. Resist the Emperor, I 

And if It must be, force witli foice repel . j 

I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it, * 

But not— not to the traitor — ^yc»! — the word ^ } 

, Is spoken out ^ 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. . 

That is no mere excess. * that is no error 
Of human nature — that is wholly different, 

O that is black, black as the pit of hell ! 

[ Wallenstein belrays a sudden agitation. 
Thou canst not hear it named^ and wilt thou do it? 

0 turn back to thy dun . ’I'liat thou canst 

1 Imid It certain. Seiul me to Vienna. 

I'll make thy peace for thee with th’ Emperor. 

He know*, thee not. But I do know thee. He 

Shall see thee, Duke ! with my unclouded eye, * 

And 1 bring back his confidence to thee. 

Wallenstein. » 

It is too late. Thou know’st not what has happened. 

Max. 

Were it too late, and were it gone so far. 

That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
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Then — fall ! fidl honourably, even as thou stood'st 
l^se the command. Go from the sta^ of war. 

Thou canst with splendour do it — do it too 
With imiocence. Thou hast lived much for others,' 

At length live thou for thy own self. 1 follow thee. 

My destiny 1 never part from thine. 

Wallenstein. 

It i^ too late ! Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, one after the othei are the mile-stoncs 
"ijeh fastH)chind by my post couriers, < 

'Who bear the order on to Prague and Egra. 

[Mux. stands as comfuhed^ with a gesture and countenance 
expressing the most intense anguish. 

Yield thyself to it. We act as wc are forced. 

/ cannot give assent to my own shame 

And ruin. Thau — ^no — thou canst not forsake me ! 

Ho let us do, what must be done, with dignity, 

'With a firm step. What am I doing worse 
Than did famed Csesar at the Rubicon, 

When he the legions le<l against his country, 

The which his country lud delis ered to him.^ 

Had he thrown down the swonl he had been lost^ 

As 1 were, if I hut disarmed in>'self. 

I trace out something in me of his spirit. * 

Give me his luck, that ether thing I’ll bear. 

[Afax. quits him abruptly Wallcnsteiny startle and over- 
powered, continues looking after him, and is still in this 
posture when Tertsky enters. 

• SCENE III. 

Wallen-stein, Tektsky. 

Tertsky. 

Max. Ficcolomini just left you ? 

Wallenstein. 

Where is Wrangel? 

Tertsky. 

He IS already gone. 

Wallenstein. 

In such a huxiy.^ 
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Tertsky* 

It is as if the earth had swallowed him. 

He had scarce left thee when 1 went to seek him. 

1 wished some words witli him — ^but he was gone. 

How, when, and where, could no 6iie tell me. Nay, 

I half believe it was the devil himself ; 

A human creature could not so at once 
Have vanished. * 

Illo. ( enters .) 

Is It true that thou wilt send Octavio 
Terisky. 

How, Octavio I Whither send him ? 

Wallens rEiN. 

He goes to Frauenberg, and will lead hither 
The Spanish and Italian regiments. 

Illo. 

No 1— 

Nay, Heaven forbid I 

Wallenstein. 

And why should Heaven forbid ? 
Illo. 


Him 1 that deceiver 1 Would’st thou trust to him 
The soldiery ? Him wilt thou let slip from thee, 
Now, in the very instant that decides us — 
Tertsky. 

Thou wilt not do this ! — No 1 I pray thee, no 1 
Wallenstein. 


Ye are w'himsical. 


Illo. 

O but for this time, Duke, % 

Yield to our warning ! Let him not depart. 

'' Wallenstein. 

And why should I not trust' him only this time, 

Who have alwa}'s trusted him ? Mliat, then, has happened 
That I should lose my good opimon of him? 

In complaisance to youi whiiiis» not my own, 

I must, forsooth, give up a rooted judgment. 

Think not I am a woman. Having trusted him 
E’en till to-day, to-day too will I trust him, 

Tertsky. 

Must it*be he'*-he only ? Send another. 
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Wallenstein. 

It must be he, whom 1 myself have chosen ! 

He is well fitted for the business. Therefore 
I gave it him. 

Illo. 

Because he’s an Italian — 

'I'hcrcfure is he well fitted for the business. 

Wallenstein. 

I know >011 love them not— nor sire nor son — 

Because' that I esteem them, love them — visibly 
Ksteein them, love them more than you and others, 

K’cn as they merit. Therefore are they eye-blights, 

Thoms in your footpath. But your*jeaIousies, 

Tn what affect they me or my concerns ? 

Are they the worse to me^ because you hate them ? 

T.ov% or hate one another as you will, 

1 leave to each man his own moods and likings ; 

Vet know the worth of eai h of you to me. 

Illo. 

Von Questenberg, while he w'as here, was always 
Lurking about with this Octavio 
Wallenstein. 

It happened with my knowledge and permission. 

Illo. 

] know that secret messengers came to him 

From Galas , 

Wallenstein. 

Illo. 

That’s not true. 

O thou art blind, 

With thy deep-seeing eyes. 

Wallenstein. * 

Thou wilt not shake 

My faith for me — my faith which founds itself 
On the profbundest sdence. If ’tis false, 

Then the whble science of the stars is fidse. 

For know, I have a pledge from fate itself, 

That he is the most fiutlfful of*my friends. 

1li.o. 

Hast thou a pledge, that this pledge is nbt fidse? 
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Wallenstein. 

There exist moments in the life of man, 

When he is nearer the great Soul of the workl 
Than is man's custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 

And such a moment 'twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Lutzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 

I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, ]jast and future, in this moment 
Before my mind’s eye glided in procession, 

And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, filled with anvious presentiment, 

Did knit tl'e most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself, * So many 
Dost thou command. They follow all thy stars, 

And as on some great number set their all 
Upon thy single head, and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune. Vet a day 
Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 
All the»e in many a several direction : 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.’ 

I yearned to know' which one was faithfullcst ^ 

Of all this camp includecL Oreat Destiny, ; 

Give me a sign ! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on th’ approaching monnng, comes the first 
To meet me with some token of his love : 

And thinking this, I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle w.is I led 
In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult ! 

Then was my horse killed under me : 2 sank ; 

Aifd over me away, all unconcernedly, 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm. 

It was Octavio's — I aw(»eatonce. 

*Twas broad day, and Octavio stood before me. 

* My brother/ said he, *do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’re wont ; but mount the horse 
Which I have chosen for thee. Do it, brother 1 
la love'to me. A strong dream warned me so.’ 
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It was the swiftness of this horse that snatched me 
From the hot pursuit of Bannier's dragoons. 

My cousin rode the ^apple on that day. 

And never more saw 1 or horse or rider. 

Illo. 

That was a chance. 

Wallenstein, { s ^ n ^ antiy ^ 

There’s no such thing as chance. 

In bnef, ’tis signed and sealed that this Octavio 
Is my good angel — and now no word more. \He is rdirwg, 
Tertsky. 

Thib is my comfort — Max. remains our hostage. 

Illo. • 

And he shall never stir from here alive. 

Wai LKVSTKI.N. {stops^ and tums himsclf rotind) 

Are ye not like the women, who for ever 
Only recur to their first word, altho* r 
One had been talking reason by the hour? 

Know, that the human being’s thoughts and deeds 
Are not, like ocean billows, blindly moved. 

The inner world, his microcosmus, is 

The deep sliaft, out of which they spring eternally, 

They grow by certain laws, like the tree’s fruit — 

No juggling chance can metamorphose them. 

Have I the human kernel first examined ? 

Then I know, too, the future will and action. 


SCENE IV. 

Scene — a chamber in FiccolominVs dwelling-house, 

Octavio Ficcolomini, Isolani, (entering.) 
ISOLANI. 

Here am I — ^Well I who comeb yet of the others ? 

Octavio, (wtth an air of mystery^ 

But, first, a word with you, Count Isolani. 

Isolani. {assuming tlu same air of mystery.) 

Will it. explode, ha? — Is the Duke about 

To make th’ attempt? In me, friend, you may nlace 

Full confidence. — Uaj, put me to the proof. 

Octavio. 

That mav liappen. 
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ISOLANI. 

Noble brother, I am 

Not one of those men who m woi^ are valiant, 

And when it comes to action skiftk awav. 

The Duke has acted towards me as a friend. 

God knows it is so ; and I owe him all 

He may rely on my fidelity. 

OCIAVIO. 

That will seen be hereafter. 

^ ISOLANI. 

Be on your guard. 

All think not as I think ; and there arc many 
^Vho sail hold with the Court — yes, and they sav 
That those stolen signatures bind them to nothing. 

OciAtiu. 

I am rejoiced to hear it 

ISOLAM. 

You rejoice .' 

OCTA\ lO. 

That the Emperor hath }et such gallant servants 
And loving friends. 

ISOLANI. 

Na) , jeer not, I entreat you. 
They are no such worthier fellows, 1 assure you. 
OC1.VV10.' 

I am assured already. God forbid 
That I should jest ' — In veiy serious earnest 
1 am rejoiced to see an honest cause 
So strong. 

ISOI.ANI. 

The devil ! — ^what f — why, what means this ? 
Are you not, then— For what, Aen, am I here ? 

Octavio. 

That you may make full declaration, whether 
You will be ^led the Inend or enemy 
Of th’ Emperor. 

IsoLANi. {wRh an air of 

That declaration, fnend, 

FU malce to him in whom a right is plac^ 

To put that question to me. 
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Octavio. 

Whether, Count, 

That right is mine, this paper may instruct you. 

LsolXni. {stammtring,') 

Why — why — what > tins is the Emperor’s liand and seal ? 

\Reath, 

‘ Whereas the officers collectively 
Throughout our army will obey the orders 
Of the Lieutenant-General Piccolomini, 

As from ourselves .’ — Hem /—Yes ! so,J — Yes ! yes I — 

I — I give you joy, Lieutenant-General' ! 

Octavio. 

And }’Ou, submit you to the order ? . 

ISOLANI. 

I 

But you have taken me so by surprise — 

Time for reflection one must have — 

Oci-AVio. 

Two minutes. 

Lsolani. 

My God ! But then the <aibe is 

OCIAVIO. 

Plain and simple. 

You must declare you, whether you determine 
'Po act a treason 'gainst your Lord and Sovereign, 

Or whether you will serve him faithfully. 

ISOLANI. * 

Treason ! — My God !— But who talks then of treason ? 
Octavio. 

That is the case. The Pnnee-duke is a traitor— 

Means to lead over to the enemy 

'Phe Emperor’s army. — Now, Count I — brief and full— 

Say will you break your oath to th’ Emperor ? 

Sell yourself to the enemy ? - Say, will you ? 

ISOLANl. 

What mean you ? I — I break my oatli, d’ye say, 

To his Imperial Majesty. 

Did 1 say so ? — IVhen, when have 1 said that ? 

Octavio. 

You have not said it yet— not vet. This instant 
I wait to hear, Count, whetlier you ttnii say it. 

36 
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ISOLANl. 

Ay ! that delights me now, that you yourself 
Bear witness for me that 1 never said so. 

Octavio. 

And you renounce the Duke then? 

ISOLANI. 

If he's planning 

Treason — ^why, treason breaks all bonds asunder. 

Octavio. 

And are determined, too, to fight against him ? 

ISOLANI. 

lie has done me senicc — but if he's a villain. 

Perdition seize him > — All scores are rubbed off. 

OCTA^ lO. 

I am rejoiced that you’re so well disposed. 

This night break off m th’ utmost secrecy 
With all the light-armed troops — it must appear 
As came the order from the Duke himself. 

At Prauenberg’s the place of rendezvous ; 

There will Count Galas give you further orders. 

Isoi \N’I 

It shall be done. But you’ll remember me 
With th* Emperor — ^liow well-disposed you found me. 
OCIAVIO. 

I will not fail to mention it honourably. 

[Exit Isolani. A Servant enters. 
AVhat, Colonel Butler ! — Show him up. 

Isolani. ( rduming .) 

Forgive me, too, my bearish ways, old father 1 
Lord God ! how should I know, then, what a great 
Person I had before me. 

* Octavio. 

No excuses. 

Isolani. 

I am a merry lad, and if at times 
A rash word might escape me 'gainst the court 
Amidst my wine — ^you Know no harm was meant. [Exit. 

Octavio. 

You need not be uneasy on that score. 

That has succeeded. Fortune favour us 
With all the others only but as much 1 
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SCENE V. 

Octavio Ficcolomini, Butler. 

Butler. 

At your command, Lieutenan^Gene^al. 

Octavio. 

Welcome, as honoured friend and visitor. 

Butler. 

You do me too much honour. 

OciAVio. {after both have seated themsdves.) 

You nave not 

Returned the advances whidi I made you yesterday*-* 
Misunderstood them, as mere empty forms. 

That wish proceeded from my heart — 1 was 
In eainest with you — for ’tis now a time 
In which the honest should unite most closely. 
Builer. 

'Tis only the like-minded can unite. 

Octavio. 

True < and I name all honest men like minded. 

I never charge a man but with those acts 
To which his character delilicrately 
Impels him ; for alas > the \iolence 
Of blind misunderstandings often thrusts 
The very best of us from tlie right track. 

You came thro’ Frauenberg. l5id the Count Galas 
Say nothmg to you ? Tell me. He’s my friend. 
Butler. 

His words were lost on me. 

Octavio. 

It grieves me sorely 

To hear it, for his counsel was most wise. 

I had myself the like to offer. 

Butler. 

Spare 

Yourself the trouble — ^me lli’ embarrassment, 

To have deserved so ill your good opinion. 

Octavio. 

The time is precious — ^let us talk openly. 
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You know how matters stand here Wallenstein 
Meditites treason — I cm tell vou further — 

He has committed treason , but tew hours 
Hi\e past, smee he a C3\endnt concluded 
\\ith th’ enemy 1 he messengers me now 
Full on their wa\ to 1 gra and to Pngue 
*10 morrow he intends to lead us over 
'lo th enemy But he deceives himself, 

I or prudence w ikcs — the 1 mperoi has still 
Manj and taithful fnends here, ind the} stand 
In closest union, might> tho* unseen 
Ihis minifesto sentences the Duke — 

Recalls ihe obedience of the irmy from him, 

And sum nons all the lo\ il all the honest, 

1 o join and recognize m me their leader 
Choose — will lou share with us in honest cause? 

Or with the evil shire in evil lot? 

LlILI-K (flits) 

Hib lot IS mine 

Oc 1 VM ) 

Is that sour last resolve ? 

Bl ILER 

It IS 

0( I IV lo 

Nav, but bethink }ou Colonel Butlei < 

As }et you hive time Within m> faithful breast 
Ihit rishlv utteied word lemiins interred 
Recall It, Butler ' choose 1 1 etter poitj 
You h\ve not cliosen the nght one 
Bliier ) 

» Any otlier 

Commands for me, Lieutenant Gcnei d? 

Ueiwio 

See your white hairs ' Recall that word ' 

Boiler 

Farewell > 

Octavio 

What would vou draw tins good and gollaat sword 
In such a rai|se ? Into a curse would )0U 
Transform the gratitude which vou have earned 
By torty } ears' hdelity from Austria? 
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Butler, {laughing with btiUrness.) 

Gratitude from the house of Austria. [He is going. 

Octavio, {permits him to go as far as the door, then calls after him.) 
Butler 1 

, Butlek. 

What wish you ? 

Octavio. 

How was't with the Count ? 
Butler. 

Count? what? 

Octavio, {coldly.) 

The title that you ivished I mean. 

Butler, {starts in sudden passion.} 

Hell and damnation * 

Octavio, {coldly) 

You petitioned for it — 

And your petition was repelled^ — Was't so ? 

, Butler. 

Your insolent scoff shall not go by unpunished. 

Draw^ 

OcrAVio. 

Nay I your sword to its sheath > and tell me calmly 
How all that happened. 1 will not refuse you 
Your satisfaction afterwards. — Calmly, Butler, 

Butler. 

Be the whole world acquainted with the weakness 
For which I never can foigive myself, 

Lieutenant-General I Yes, I have ambition. 

Ne’er was I able to endure cpntcmpt 
It stung me to the quick, that birth and title 
■ Should have more weight than ment has in tli’ army. 

I would fain not be meaner than my equal. 

So in an evil hour I let myself 
Be tempted to that measure — It was folly I 
But yet so hard a penance it deserved not 
It might have been refused ; but wherefore barb 
'And venom the refbsal with contempt ? 

• Why dash to earth and crush with heaviest scorn 
The grey-haired man, the fiuthfbl veteran ? 

Why to the baseness of his parentage 
Refer him with such cruel roughness, only 
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Because he had a weak hour and foigot himself? 

But nature gi\es a sting e’en to the vkoim 
Which wanton power treads on m sport and insult 
OCIAVIO. 

You must have been calumniated. Guess you 
The enemy, who did you this ill service? 

Butler. 

Be’t who it will — a most low-hearted scoundrel. 

Some \ lie court-minion must it be, some Spaniard, 

Some } oung squire of some ancient family. 

In whose light I may stand, some envious knave, 

Stung to his soul by mv fair self-earned honours ' 

Oci svio. 

But tell me ! Did the Duke approve that measure ? < 

Bufler I 

Himself impelled me to it, used his interest j 

In my behalf with all the warmth of friendship. | 

Ocrwio. , j 

Ay ? Are you sure of that ? \ 

Butifr. 

* I read the letter. ' 

Octavio. j 

And so did I — ^but the contents were different. | 

[Biitieru suddenly dniik. \ 
By chance I’m in possession of that letter — * ( 

Can leave it to your own e^s to convmce you. 

\He gives him the litter. 

BUTLtK. 

Ha ! W’hat is this ? 

Octavio. 

. 1 fear me, Colonel Butler, 

An infamous game have they been playing with you. 

The Duke, you say, impelled you to this measure ? 

Now, in this letter talks be in contempt 
Concerning you ; counsels the minister 
To give sound chastisenient to your conceit 
For so he calls it. 

\Eutler reads through the letter, his knees tremble, he seises a 
ehatr, and smks down in tt. 

You have no enemy, no persecutor ; 

There’s no one wishes ill to you. Ascribe 
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The insult you received to the Duke only. 

Ilis aim is dear and palpable. He wished 
To tear you from your Emperor — he hoped 
To gam from your revenge what he well knew. 

(What your long-tried fidelity convinced him) 

He ne’er could dare expect from your calm reason. 

A blind tool would he make you, in contempt 
Use you as means of most ab^doned ends. 

He has gained his point. Too well has he succeeded 
In luring you away from that good path 
On which you had been journeying forty years I 
Butler, {hts tvtce tranbling ^ 

Can e’er the Emperor’s Majesty forgive me ? 

OCFAVIO. 

More than forgive you. He would fain compensate 
For that affront, and most unmented grievance 
Sustained by a deserving, pliant veteran. 

From his free impulse he confirms the present, 

Which the Duke made you for a wicked purpose. 

The regiment, which you now command, is yours 
\Builer atUmpts to rtse^ sinks again. He labours 
inwardly with violent emotions ; tries to speak, and canmd. 
At length he takes hts sword from the belt, and offers it to 
Pucolomini. 

Octavio, 

What wish you ? Recollect yourself, friend. 

Butler. 

O take it. 

Octavio. 

But to what purpose ? Calm yourself. 

Butler. 

O take it 1 

I am no longer worthy of this sword. 

Octavio. 

Receive it then anew from my hands — and 
Wear it with honour for the right cause ever. 

Butler. 

Perjure myself to such a gracious Sovereign 1 

Octavio. * , 

You’ll make amends. Quick ! break oflf from* the Duke I 
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Butleil 

Break ofif from him I 

Octavio. 

. What now? Bethink th} self. 

Butler, {no longer governing hts emt^ion.') 

Only break off from him < — He dies 1 he dies ! 

Octavio. 

Come after me to Frauenbeig, where now 
All, who are loyal, are assembling under 
Counts Allringer and Galas. Many others 
I’ve brought to a remembrance of their duty. 

This night be sure that you cscajie from Pilscn. 

Butler, {stride^ up and down tn excessive agitation^ then steps up to 
Octavio with resolved countenance^ 

Cornt Ficcolomini ! Dare that man speak 
Of honour to you, who once broke his troth. 

Octavio. 

He, who repents so deejily of it, dares. 

Butler. 

Then leave me here, upon my word of honour 1 


^liat’s your design ? 


Octavio. 


Butler 

Leave me and my regiment. 

OcTAvia 

I have full confidence in you. But tell me 
What are jrou breeding? 

Butler. 

That the deed will tell you 
Ask me no more at pT»‘sent Trust to me 
may trust safely. By the living God 
Ye give him over, not to his good angel I 
Farewell ! [Ex/t Butler. 

Servant, {enters with a billet.) - 
A stranger left it, and is gone. 

The Prince-Duke’s horses wait for you below. [Exit Servant, 
Octavio, {reads.) 

’ Be sure, make haste 1 Your faithful Isolan.’ 

~0 that 1 had but left this town behind me. 

To split upon a rdek so near the haven ! — 

• Away 1 fl'his is no longer a sale place for me 1 
Where can my son be tanying ? 


THE PICCOWMINL 


SCENE VI. 

Octavio and Max. Piccolomini. 

(Max. enters almost in a state of derangement from extreme citation, 
his eyes roll wildly, his walk is unsteady, and he appears not to ob- 
sert'e his failur, who stands at a distance, and gazes at him with a 
countenance expressive of commission. He paces with hng strides 
through the chamber, then stands still again, and at last throws 
himself into a chair, staring vacantly at the object direcify before 
him.) 

Octavio, {advances to him.) 

I am going off, my son. 

[Xeeciving no answer^ he takes his hand. 
My son, farewell. 

Max. 

Farewell. 

0C1‘AV10. 

Tliou wilt soon follow me? 

Max. • 

1 follow theef 

Thy way is crooked — it Is not my way. 

[Odavio drops his hand, and starts back. 
O, hadst thou been but simple and sincere, 

Ne’er had it come to this — ^sdl had stood otherwise. 

He had not done that foul and horriAe deed, 

The virtuous had retained their mfluence o’er him : 

He had not fallen into the snares of villains. 

Wherefore so like a thief, and thiefs accomplice. 

Didst creep behind him — ^lurking for thy prey ? 

O, unblest falsehood 1 Mother of all evil ! 

Thou miseiy-making demon, it is thou 
That sink’st us m perdition. Simple truth, 

Sustainer of the world, had saved u^ all I 
Father, 1 will not, 1 cannot excuse thee ! 

Wallenstein has deceived me — O, most foully ! 

But thou has acted not much better. 

Octavio. 

Sool 

My son, ah ! I foigive thy agony ! 
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Max. {rises and eontemplates his father with looks of stisficion.) 

Was’t possible ? hadst thou the hearty my iather, 

Hadst thou the heart to drive it to such lengths, 

With cold premeditated purpose ? Thou — 

Hadst thou the heart, to wish to see him guilty, 

Rather than saved ? Thou nscst ^y his fall. | 

Octavio, ’twill not please me. 

OciAVio. 

God in heaven I 

Max. 

O, woe is me ! sure I base changed my nature. 

How comes suspicion here — ^in the free soul ? 

Hope, confidence, belief, are gone ; lor all , 

Lied to me, all that I e’er lo\ed or honoured. 

No 1 No ! Not all. She — she >et lives for me, | 

And she is true, and open as the heavens i ! 

Deceit IS everywhere, hypoensy, I 

Murder, and poisoning, treason, perjury : 

The single holy spot is our love, 

The only improfaned in human nature. 

Octavio. 

Max. ! — ^we will go together. ’Twill be better. 

Max. 

^Vllat ? ere I’ve taken a List parting leave. 

The very last— no, never 1 

^ Octavio. 

Spare thyself 

The pang of necessary separation. 

Come with me 1 Come, my schi 1 

to take him with him, 

, Max. 

No 1 as sure as God lives, no 1 

Octavio, {more urgently^ 

Come with me, 1 command thee 1 I, my father. 

• Max. 

Command me what is human. I stay here. 

^ . Octavio. 

hilx. I in the Emperor^ name I bid thee come; 

* Max. 

''Ko Emperor hath power to prescribe 
jUws to the heart j and would'st thou wish to rob me 
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Of the sole blessing which my fate has left me, 

Her sympathy. Must then a cruel deed 
Be done with cruelty? The unalterable 
Shall I perform ignobly — steal away, 

With stealthy coward Bight forsake her ? No I 
She shall behold mv suffering, my sore anguish. 

Hear the complaint of the disparted soul, 

And weep tears o’er me. O t the human race 
Have steely souls — but she is as on angel 
From the black deadly madness of despair 
Will she redeem my soul, and in soft words 
Of comfort, plaining, loose thii^ang of death 1 
Octavio. • 

Thou wilt not tear thyself away, thou const not. 

O, come, my son ! 1 bid thee save thy virtue. 

Max. 

Squander not thou thy words in vain ; 

The heart I follow, for I dare trust to it. 

Octavio, {trtntbling, and losing all sdf<ommand^ 

Max. 1 Max. 1 if that most damned thing could be, 

If tliou—my son — ^my own blood — (dare 1 think it ?) 

Do sell thyself to him, the infamous ; 

Do stamp this brand uiion our noble house ; 

'llien shall the world behold the horrible deed, 

And in unnatural combat shall the steel 
Of the son tnckje with the Other’s tilood. 

Max. 

O hadst thou always better thought of men. 

Thou hadst then acted better. Curst suspicion t 

Unholy miserable doubt ! To him 

Nothing on earth remains unwrenched and firm, 

Who has no iaith. 

Octavio. 

And if I trust thy heart. 

Will it be always in thy power to follow it ? 

Max. 

The heart’s voice thou hast not o’erpowered— as little 
Will Wallenstein be able to o’erpower it. 

OcTAvia 

O Max. t I see thee never more again ! 
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Max. 

Unworthy of thee wilt thou never see me. 

OcTAvia 

I go to Ftauenberg — the Pappenheimers 
I leave thee here, the Lothnngs too ; Toskana 
And Ticfenbach remain here to pix^ct thee. 

'Phey love thee, and are faithful to iheir oath, 

And will far rather fall in gallant contest { 

Than leave their rightful leader, and their honour. 

Max. • \ 

Kely on this, 1 either leave my life . ! 

In the struggle, or condtet them out of Filsen. j 

Ocfavio. : 

Farewell, my son ! ! 

Max. I 

Farewell ! I 

Octavio. . j 

How ? not one look . j 

Of filial love ?, No grasp of the hand at parting ? I 

It is a bloody war, to w'hich^we are going, | 

And the event uncertain and m darkness. | 

So used we not to part — it was not so ! ‘ 

Is it then true ? 1 have a son no longer. 

[Max. falls into his arms, tluy hold each other for a lonj{ j 
time in a speechless embrace, then go away at different stdet. * 
The curtain drops. 

} 
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ACT f: 

Su'ne — A Chamber in the House of the Duchess of Friedland. 
SCll^TE I. 

Countess Tertsky, Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. 

(7'he two latter sit at the same table at work.) 

Countess (watchinf^ tlhnn from the opposite side.) 

So you have nothing, niece, to ask me ? Nothing ? 

1 have been waiting for a word from you. 

And could you then endure in all this time 
Not once to speak his name ? 

[Thekla remaimtig silent, the Countess rises and advances to 
her. 

Why, how comes this ? 
Perhaps I am already grown superfluous. 

And other ways exist, besides through me ? 

Confess it to mo, Thekla ' have you seen him ? 

'J'lIEKLA. 

To day and yesterday 1 have not seen him. 

• Countess. 

And not heard from him either? Come, be open 1 
Thekla. 

No syllable. 

CoUNlfiSS. 

And still you are so calm? 

Thekla. 

1 am. 
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Countess. 

May't please you, leave us, I^y Neubrunn ' 

[Exit Lady Neuhntnn, 


SCENE 11. * 

The Countess, Thekla. 

Countess. 

It does not please me. Princess I tliat he holds 
Himself so stilly exactly at this time. 

Thekla. 

Exactly at this time. 

Countess. 

He now knows all. 

Ttrere now the moment to declare himself. 

THr.Ki.-i. 

If I'm to understand you, speak less darkly 
CoUNfESS 

'Twas for that purpose that I bade her leave us. 
Thekla, you are no more a child. Your heart 
Is now no moie in noncage ; for you love. 

And boldness dw ells with love — that you have proved. 
Your nature moulds itself upon your father’s 
More than your mother’s. spint. Therefore may you 
Hear, what were too much for her fortitude. 

Thekla. 

Enough ! no further preface, I entreat you, 

At once, out with it ' Be it what ic may, 

It is not possible tliat it should torture me 
More than this introduction. What liave you 
To say to me ? Tell me the whole, and briefly ! 
Countess. 

You’ll not be frightened — 

TirEKiJi. 

Name it, I entreat you. 
Countess. 

, |t lies within your power to do your father 
A weighty service— 
jg'* Thekla. 

Lies within my power? 
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Countess. 

Max. Ficcolomini loves you. You can link him 
Indissolubly to your father. 

Thekla. 

I? 

What need4»f me for that ? And is he not 
Already linked to him ? 

Countess. 

• He was. * 

Thekla. 

And wherefore 

Should he not be so now — ^not be so always ? 

Countess. 

He cleaves to the Emp'ror too. 

Thekla. 

Not more than duty 

And honour may demand of him. 

CoUN'fESS. 

Wc ask 

Proofs of his love, and not proofs of his honour. 

Duty and honour ! 

'I'hose arc ambiguous words with many meanings. 

Yiw should interpret them for him . his love 
Should be the sole definer of his honour 
Thekla. 

How? 


Countess. 

The Emperor or you must be renounce. 

Thekla. 

He will accompany my father gladly 
In his retirement From himself you heard, 
How much he wished to lay aside the sword. 
Countess. 

He must net lay the sword aside; we mean ; 

He must unsheath it in yoiu: fatlier's cause. 

* Thekla. 

He’ll spend with gladness and alacrity 
His life, his heart's blood, in ray father’s cause, 
If shame or injury be intended hiiia. 

Countess. 

You will not understand me. Well, hear then ! 
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Your father his fUlen oft from the Fmperor, 
An I IS about to jo n the Lncm> 

'\\ith the \ihole soldier} — 

iHtKLA 

Vlas m> mother' 
COLMESS * 

Ihere needs \ great e\imple to draw on 
1 he aimy after him I he Piceolomim 
Possess die lo\e and re\ itnce of the troops , 
The) »,o\ern ill ij iiii ns and wherever 
Ihcv lead the n iv n ne hesitate to follow , 
Ihe s n secures the fither t> our interests— 
\ouve 1 uch in \uui hmls it this moment 
Ihi ki V 


M> miseiible mother whit a deith stroke 
Aw iits thee — No She never will survive it 
C l Ml 

She will 1 ommodite h r sjul to that 
Inch IS 111 1 in i 1 1 e 1 1 > k i ^w voux mother 
Ihe f I eft 1 ture w i^hs ij n hei heut 
\\ ith t rture Jl in\iet\ I is it 
Ijnilteriblv etu llv l re ent 
She sjon res ^ns htrseli in 1 1 e us it c ilmly 
Ihi ki \ 

0 m> foreb j ling bosom 1 ven now 

F en nc w tis here that lev hand c i horror ' * 

Vnd m} >ounj, h \ e lie> shud ler in its giasp 

1 knew It well — no jner hid J i itered, 

A h^av} ominous pr( eniimeit 

Keveale 1 1 ) me, thu pint> of death were hovrmg 
Over m\ hii pv fortune but why think 1 
1 irst of m}seif ? M} mothex O my mother > 
COLMhSb 

Calm > ourself 1 Break not out m v am lamenting i 
Preserve you for }o ir father the hrm ^end, 

\nd for \ ourself the lover , all will }et 
Prove good md fortunate 

Ihikla 

Prove gw if What good ? 
Must we not port? Pan nc er to meet agam ? 
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Couktess. 

He parts not from you ! He can not part-from you« 
Thekla. 

Alas for his sore anguish I It will rend 
His heart asunder. 

» Countess. 

If indeed he loves you, 

His resolution will bis speedily taken. 

i Thekla. 

His resolution will be speedily taken — 

O do not doubt of that I A rescriution I 
Does there remain one to be taken / * 

Countess. 

Hush! 

Collect yourself] 1 hear your mother coining. 
Thekla. 

How shall I bear to see her ? 

Countess. 

Collect yourself. 


SCENE III. 

Tb them enter the Duchess. 

Duchess. 

>Vho was here, suiter ? I heard some one talking. 
And passionately too. 

• Countess. 

Nay I 'Fhere was no one. 
Duchess. 

1 am grown so timorous, evexy trifling noise 
Scatters my spirits, and announces to me 
The footstep of some messenger of evil. 

And can you tell me, sister, what the event is ? 
Will he agree to do the Emperor’s pleasure, 

And send th’ horae-r^ments to the Cardinal ; 
Tell me, has he dismissed Von Questenberg 
With a favourable answer ? 

Countess. 

No» he has not 
Duchess. 

Alas 1. then ail is lost I lseeitcomw& 

37 
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The worst that can come ! Yes, they will depose him , 

Tlie accursed business of the Regenspurg diet 
Will all be actod o’er again 1 

Countess. 

No ! never I 

Make your heart easy, sister, as to that. 

[TTtek/a^ in txtremt agitation, throu*s herself nj^on her mother, 
and enfolds her in her arms, weeftng. 

DUCHE.SS. 

Yes, my poor child I 

Thou too hast lost a most affectionate godmother 
In th’ empress. O that stem unbending man 
In this unhappy marriage what have I 
Not suffered, not endured. For ev’n as if 
I had been linked on to some wheel of hre. 

That restless, ceaseless, whirls impetuous onward, 

I have past a life of frights and horrors witli him. 

And ever to the brink of some abyss 
With dizzy headlong liolencc he whirls me. 

Nay, do not weep, my child i Let not my sufferings 
Fresigmfy unhappiness to thee. 

Nor blacken with their shade, the fate that waits thee. 

There lives no second Fiicdland . ^ou, my child. 

Hast not to fear thy mother’s destiny. 

Tbi'KL.\. , 

0 let us supplicate him, dearest mother > 

Quick > quick ! here’s no abiding nlace for us. * 

Here every coming hour broods mto life 
Some new affrightful monster. 

, OUCHESS. 

Thou wilt share 

An easier, calmer lot, my child ! We too, 

1 and thy father, witnessed happy days. 

Still think I with delight of those first years, 

When he was making progress with glad effort, 

* When his ambition was a genial fire, 

Not that consuming yfamz which now it is. 

The Emperor loved him, trusted him; and all 
; He undertook, could not but be successful. 

' Bu* since that ilhstarred day at Regenspurg, 

Which pUmged him headlong from his dignity, 
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A gloomy uncompanionable spirit. 

Unsteady and suspicions, has possessed him. 

His quiet mind forsook him, and no lovger 
Did he yield up himself in joy and faith 
To his old luck, and individual power ; 

But thenceforth turned his heart and best affections 
All to those cloudy sciences, which never 
Have yet made happy him who followed them. * 
Countess. 

You see it. sister ! as your eyes permit you. 

But surely this is not the conversation 

To pass the time in which we are waiting for him. 

You know he will be soon here. Would you have him 
Find her in this condition ! 

Duchess. 

Come, my child ! 

Come, wipe away thy tears, and show thy father 
A cheerful rountenance. See, the tie-knot here 
Is off— this hair must not hang so dishevelled. 

Come. deare.st ' dry thy tears up.' They deform 
7’hy gentle eye — well now — ^what was I saying ? 

Yes, m good truth, this Ficcolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 

Countess. 

That is he, sister 1 

Thekla. {^0 the Countess ^ with marks of great oppression of spirits.) 

Aunt, you will excuse me? \is going. 

COUNIESS. 

But whither? See, your fiither comes. 

Thekla. 

1 cannot see him now. 

Countess. 

Nay, but bethink you. 

Thekla. 

Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence. 

Countess. 

But he will miss you, will ask after you. 

Duchess. 

What now ? Why is she going? ' 

Countess. 

She’s not well. 
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Duchess. 

What ails then mjr beloved chdd ? (anxwmfy,) 

[Both followiMu Princess^ and auuavourto ditain her. Dur- 
ing this WaUenUein appears^ entgagied m tmversaiion with 
JUo. 


. SCENE IV. 

Wallenstein, Illo, Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

Wallenstein. 

All quiei in the camp ? 

Illo. 

It IS all quiet. 

Wallenstein. 

In a few hours may councm come from Prague 
With tidings that this capital is ours. 

Then we may drop the mask, and to the troops , 
Assembled in this town, make known the measure 
And its result together. In suih cases 
Example does the whole. Wlioever is foremost 
Still leads the herd. An imitative creature 
Is man. The troops at Prague conceive no other, 
Than that the Pilsen army has gone through 
The forms of homage to us , and in Pilsen 
lliey shall swear fealty to us, because 
The example has been given them by Prague. 

Butler, you tell me, has declared himself. 

Illo. 

At his own bidding, unseflidted. 

He came to offer you himself and reginenb 
Wallenstein. 

I find we must not give implicit credence 
To every warning voice that makes itself 
Be listened to in th’ hnut. To hold us bad^ 

Oft does the lying spirit counterfeit 
The voice of truth and inward revelation, 

Scatt'ring false oracles. And thus have> I 
To entreat foigivenessi, fbr that secretly 
IVe wtonged this honduiable gallant man, 

This Butler : for a feelings of the which 
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I am not master {fiar I would not call it), 

Creeps o’er me instantly, with sense of shndd'rmg^ 
At his approach, and stops love’s joyoins motion. 
And this same man, against whom I was warned, 
This honest man is he, who reaches to me 
The first pledge of my fortune. 

Illo. 

And doubt not 

That this example will win over to you 
The best men in the army. 

Wallenstein. • 

Go and send 

Isolani hither. Send him immediately. 

He is under recent obligations to me. 

With him will 1 commence the tnaL Go. [J 

Wallenstein. Uums himsdf round to the fofudes.) 
Lo, there the mother with the darling daughter, 

For once we’ll have an interval of rest — 

Come ' my heart yearns to hve a cloudless hour 
In the beloved circle of my family. ' 

Countess. 

’Tis long since we’ve been thus together, brother. 

Wallenstein, (to the Countess, aside.) 

Can she sustam the news? Is she prepared ? 


Countess. 


Not yet 

Wallenstein. 

Come here, my sweet girl I Seat thee by me, 
For there is a good spirit on thy lips. 

Thy mother praised to me thy ready skill : 

She says a voice of melody dwells m thee, 

Which doth enchant the soul. Now such a voice 
Will drive away for me the evil demon , 

That beats his black wings close above my hea;& 

Duchess. 

Where is thy lute, my daughter ? Let thy father 
Hear some small trial of thy skill. 

ThskLa. 

% 



I— 


My mother 1 
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Duchess. 

Trembling ? Come, collect thyself. Go, cheer 
Thy father. 

Thekla. 

O my mother < I — cannot. 

Countess. 

How, what is that, niece? 

Thekla. (Jo ike Countess.') 

O spare me — sing — now — ^in this sore anxiety 
Of the o’erburthened soul — ^to sing to ktmt 
Who IS thrusting, even now, my mother headlong 
Into her grave. 

Duchess. 

How, Thekla ? Humoursome ? 

AVliat I shall thy father have expressed a wish 
In vain ? 

COUNI-ESS 
Here is the lute. 

Thekla. 

My God 1 how can I — 

[Tke orchestra plays. During the ntornello^ Tfiekta expresses, 
in her gestures and countenance, the struggle of her feelings ; 
and at the moment that she should begin to sing, contacts 
herself together, as one shuddering, throws the instrument 
down, a^ retires abruptly. ' 

Duchess. 

My child 1 O she is ill — ' 

Wallenstein. 

« What ails the maiden ? 

Say, is she often so ? 

Countess. 

Since^ then, herself 

Has now betrayed it, 1 too must no longer 
Conceal it. 

Wallenstein. 

, . What? 

Couktess. 

She loves him 1 

WiiLENSTBlN. 

Loves him I Whom ? 


f 
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Countess. 

Max. does she love I Max Piccolomini. 

Hast thou ne’er noticed it ? Nor yet my sister ? 
Duchess. 

Was it this that lay so heavy on her heart? 

God’s blessing on thee, my sweet child I Thou need’st 
Never take shame upon thee for thy choice. 

Countess. 

This journey, if 'twere not thy aim, ascribe it 

To thine own self. Thou should’st havf chosen anothei 

To have attended her. • 

Wallenstein. 

And docs he know it ? 

Countess. 

Yes, and he hopes to win her. 

Wallenstein. 

Hopes to win her ! 

Is the boy mad ? 

Countess. 

Well — hear it from themselves. 
Wallenstein. 

He thinks to cany off Duke Fnedland’s daughter? 

Ay ? — the thought pleases me. 

The young man has no grovelling spirit. 

Countess. 

Since 

Such and such constant favour you have shown him. 
Wallenstein. 

He chooses finally to be my heir. 

And true it is, 1 love the youth , yea, honour him. 

But must he, therefore;^ be my daughter’s husband? 

Is It daughters only ? Is it only children 
That we must show our favour by ? 

Duchess. 

His noble disposition and his miners — 

Wallenstein. 

Win him my heart, but not my daughter. 

Duchess. 

Then 

His rank, his ancestors — 
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Wallenstein. 

Ancestors i What ! 

He is a subject \ and my son-in-law 
I will seek out upon the thrones of Europe. 

Duchess. 

0 dearest Albrecht ! Climb we not too high, 

Lest we should fall too low. 

Wallenstein. 

What? have I paid 

A jmce so hAsvy to ascend this eminence, 

And jut out high above the common herd, 

Onl^ to close the mighty part I play 

In life’s great drama, with a common kinsman ? 

Have I for this — [stops suddaUy^ r^msing himself. 

She is the only thing 
That will remain behind of me on earth ; 

And I will see a crown around her head, * 

Or die in the attempt to place it there. 

1 hazard all — all 1 and for this alone, 

To lift her into greatness — 

Yea, in this moment, in the which we are speaking — ^ \ 

[he ncolkcts himself. 

And I must now, like a soft-hearted father, 

Couple together in good peasant fashion 

The pair, that chance to suit each other’s liking — 

And I must do it now, ev’n now, when 1 
Am stretching out the wreath, that is to twine ' 

My full accomplished work — no 1 she is the jewel, 

Which I have treasured long, my last, my noblest, 

An4 ’tis my purpose not toilet her from me 
For less dian a king’s sceptre.'* 

Ducrbssl 

O my husband I 

You’re ever buildixi& buildjlng to the clouds 
Still biukling highe^ and ihSU higher buildi^, 

And oe^ieflect, that the poor narrow basis , 

Cannot sustain t^ giddy tottering column. 

Wallenstein, (/b the Countess.) 

Have jron announced the place of residence 
Which 1 have destined for her ? 
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Countess. 

No t not yet 

Twere better you yourself disclosed it to her. 
Duchess. 

How? Do we not return to Kara then ? 

Wallenstein. 

Na 

Duchess. 

And to no other of your lands or seats? 

Wallenstein. » 

You would not be secure there. • 

Duchess. 

Not secure 

In the Emperor’s realms, beneath the Emperor's 
Protection ? 

Wallenstein. 

Friedland's wife may be permitted 
No longer to hope titat. 

Duchess. 

O God in heaven ! 

And have you brought it even to this ? 

Wallenstein. 

In Holland 


You’ll find protection. 

Duchess. 

In a Lutheran countty? 

What ? And you send us into Lutheran countries? 
Wallenstein. 

Duke Franz, of Lauenberg, conducts you thither. 
Duchess. 

Duke Franz of Lauenbeig ? 

The ally of Sweden, the Emperor's enemy. 

Wallenstein. 

The Emperor’s enemies are mine no longer. 

Duchess, (casting a look of terror on the Duke and the Countess.) 
Is it then true ? It is. You areMegraded ? 

Deposed from the command ? O God in heaven ! 

CoUNTIfSS. {aside to the Duke.) 
heave her in this belief. 

Thou seest she cannot 

Support the real truth. 
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SCENE V, 

Tb them enter Count Tertsky. 

Countess. 

— ^Tertsky I 

What ails him ? What an image of affright I 
He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

Tertsky. {leading Wallenstein aside,) 

Is it thy command that all the Croats — 
Wallenstein. 

Mine 1 ' 

Tertsky. 

We are betrayed. 

Wallenstein. 

What? 

Tertsky. 

They are off I This night 
The Jagers likewise — all the villages 
In the whole lound are empty. 

Wallenstein. 

Isolani ? 

Tertsky. 

Him thou hast sent away. Yes, surely. 

Wallenstin. 

I? 

Tertsky. 

No ! Hast thou not sent him off? Nor Deodate ? 
They are vanished both of them. 

• 

SCENE VI. 

7b them enter Illo. 

IliLO. 

Has Tertsky told thee ? 

Tertsky. 

He knows all. 

Illo. 

And likewise 

That Esterhatsy, Goetz, Maradas, Kaunitz, 
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Kolatto, Falfi, have forsaken thee ? 

Tertsky. 

Damnation t 

WALLENSTEilf. (wtftks at tAem.) 

I Hush I 

Countess, (w/io has been watching them anxiously from the distance, 
and now advances to them.) 

Tertsky ! Heaven I What is it ? What has happened ? ' 

Wallenstein, {scarcely suppressing his emotions.) 

Nothing I let us be gone ! 

Tertsky. (following hii^.) 

Theresa, it is nothing. 

Countess, (holding him bach.) 

Nothing? Do 1 not sec, that all the life-blood 
Has left your cheeks — look you not like a ghost ? 

That even my brother but affects a calmness ? 

Pace, (enters.) 

, An aid-de-camp inquires for the Count Tertsky. 

\ Tertsky follows the page. 

Wallenstein. 

Go, hear his business. [to Illo. 

'Phis could not have happened 
So unsuspected without mutiny. 

Who was on guard at the gates ? 

• • Illo. 

’Tw'as Tiefenbach. 
Wallenstein. 

Let Tiefenbach leave guard without delay, 

And Tertsky’s grenadiers relieve him. [Illo is going. 

Stop! 

Hast thou heard aught of Butler? 

Illo. 

Him I met 

He will be here himself immediately. 

Butler remains unshaken. 

. [Illo exit. Wallenstein is following him. 

Countess. 

Let him not leave thee,' sister? go, detain him 1 
There’s some misfortune. 

Duchess, {clinging to him.) 

Gracious Heaven ! AVhat is it? 
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Wallsnsteik. 

Be tranquil I leave me, sister! dearest wife ! 

We are m camp, and this is nought unusual \ 

Here storm and sunshine follow one another 
With rapid interchanges. These fierce spirits 
Champ the curb angnly, and never yet 
Did quiet bless the temples of the leader. 

If I am' to stay, go you. The plaints of women 
111 suit the scene where men must act 

[He is going; DtrUhy returns. 
Tertskv. 

Remain here. From this window must we see it. ( 

^ Wallenstein, (ib the CoufUess.) 

Sister, retire ! 

Countess 
No — never. 

Wallenstein. 

*Tis my will 

Tcrisky. {feads the Countess aside^ and drawing her aitmtion to the 

Duchess.) 

Theresa ! [ 

Duchess. | 

Sister, come ! smce he commands it. I 

I 

SCENE VII. * ■ ! 


Wallenstein, Tertskv. i 

Wallenstein, {stepping to the window^ 

What now, then ? 

Tertskv 

There are strange movements among all the troops, 

' And no one knows the cause. Mysteriously, 

With gloomy silentness, the several corps 
Marshal themselves, eadi under its own banners. 

Tiefenbach’s corps make threatening movements j only 
The Fappenheimers atUl remain aloof 
In their own quarters, and. let no one enter: 

Wallenstein. 

Does Piccolomini appear among them ? 

' Tertskv. 

' V We-are seekizig him : he is nowhere to be met with. 
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V Wallenstein. 

What did the aid-de-camp deliver to you ? 

Tertsky. 

My regiments had despatbhed him ; yet once DMre 

They swear fidelity to thee, and wait 

The shout for onset, all pr^aied, and eager. 

Wallenstein. 

But whence arose this larum in the camp ? 

It should have been kept secret from the army, 

Till fortune had decided for us at Prague. 

Tertsky. 

0 that thou hadst 'believed me ! Yester-evening 
Did we conjure thee not to let thai skulker, 

That fox, Octavio, pass the gates of Pilsen. 

Thou gavest him thy own horses to flee from thee. 

Wallensfein. 

The old tune still 1 Now, once for all, no more 
Of this suspicion — it is doting folly. 

Tertsky. 

Thou didst confide in Isolani too ; 

And lo I he was the first that did desert thee. 

Wallenstein, 

It was but yesterday I rescued him 
From abject wretchedness. Let that go by, 

1 never reckoned yet on gratitude. 

And wherein doth he wrong in going from me? 

He follows still the god whom ail his life 
He has w'orshipped at the gaming table. With 
My fortune, and my seeming destiny, 
lie made the bond, and broke it not with me. 

I am but the ship in which his hopes were stowed, 

And with the which well-pleased and confident 
He' traversed the open sea, now he beholds it 
In imminent jeopanly among the coast-rocks, 

And humes to preserve his wares. As light 
As the free bird from the hospitable twig 
Where it had nested, he flies off from me : ' 

No human tie is snapped betwixt us two. 

Yea, he deserves to find himself deceived. 

Who seeks a heart in the unthinking man. 

Like shadows on a stream, die forms of life 
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Impress their characters on the smooth forehead, 

Nought sinks into the bosom’s silent depth : 

Quick sensibility of pain and pleasure 
Moves the light fluids lightl/; but no soul 
Warmeth the inner frame. 

Tertsky. 

Yet, would I rather 

Trust the smooth brow than that deep furrow’d one. 

SCENE VIII. 

Wallensiein, Tertsky, Illo, who enters agitated with rage , 

Illo. i 

Treasoii and mutiny ! } 

Tertsky. j 

And what further now ? 

Illo. j 

> Ticfenbach’s soldier.s, when I gave the orders . | 

To go off guard — Mutinous villains 1 | 

Tlrisky. j 

Well? ^ 

Wallenstein. J 

Wliat/ollowed ? j 

Illo. j 

They refused obedience to them. * ! 

Tertsky. j 

Fire on them instantly ! Give out the order. j 

! Wallenstiin. i 

i Gently ! What cause did they assign ? 

i Illo. 

j • No other, 

; They said, had right to issue orders but 

i Lieutenant-General Pieeolotnsni, 

! Wallenstein, {in a convulsion of 

( What? How is that? 

Illo. 

He takes that office on him by commission, 

Under sign-manual of the Emperor. 

Tertsky. 

Frotn th’ Emperor— heafst thou, Duke? 
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iLLa 

The Generals made that stealthy flight — 
Tertsky. 


At his incitement. 


Duke 1 hear’st thou ? 

Illo. 

CarafTa, too, and Montecuculi, 

Are missing, with six other Generals, 

All whom he had induced to follow him. 

This plot he has long had in writing by him 
From the Emperor ; but 'twas Anally concluded, 

With all the detail of the operation. 

Some days ago with the Envoy Questenberg. 

[ WcUUnstcin sinks down into a chair afid covers hts face. 
Tfrfsky. 

O hadst thou but believed tfle ' 


scene IX. 

To them enter the Countess. 

Countess. 

This suspense. 

This horrid fear — I can no longer bear it. * 

For Heaven's sake, tell me, nhat has taken place. 

Iixo. 

The regiments are all falling off from us. 

Tertsky. 

Octavio Ficcolomini is a traitor. 

Countess. 

O my foreboding 1 \pishes out of the room. 

Tertsky. ’ 

Hadst tliou but believed me ! 

Now seest thou how the stars have lied to thee. 
Wallenstein. 

The stars lie not \ but we have here a work 
Wrought counter to the stars and destiny. 

Tlie science is still honest : this false heart 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine law divination rests ; 

Where Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
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Out of her limits, there all sdence errs. 
lYue, I did not susp^t ! Were it superstition 
Never by such suspicion t* have affironted 
The human form, O may that time ne'er come 
In which I sliame me of th* infirmity. 

The wildest savage drinks not with the victim, 

In whose breast he means to plunge the sword. 

This, this, Octavio, was no hero's deed : 

'Twas not thy prudence that did conquer mine ; 

A bad heart tnumphed o'er an honest one. 

No shield received the assassin stroke : thou plungcst 
Thy weapon on an unprotected breast — 

Againbt such Weapons I am but a child. 

i 


SCRNE X. 

To thesi enler Butler. 

Tertsky. (meeting km .) 

O look there I Butler I Here we’ve still a friend • 
Wallenstein, (meets him with outspread armSy and embraces him 
with warmth.) 

Come to my heart, old comrade ' Not the sun 
Look * out upon us more revivingly 
In the earliest month of spring, 

Than a friend’s countenance in such an hour. 

Butler. 

My General ! I come — 



i 

I 


\ 


/ 

\ 


Wallenstein (ieattingon Butlei/^s shoulder.) 

Know'sL thou already ? 

' That old man has betEa}'ed me to the Emperor. 

What sa/st thou ? 'ITiirty years have we together 
Lived out, and held out, sharing joy and hardship. 

We have slept in one camp-bed, dniiik from one glass. 

One morsel shared ! 1 leaned myself on AAr, 

As now I lean me on futhfiil shoulder, 

And now, in the veiy moment when, all lovc^ 

All confidence, my bosom beat to hk. 

He sees and t^es the advantage, stabs tiie kahh 

Slqsrly into my heut [heMsrAAJUfOf as BuO^s breast. 
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Butler. 

Forget the false one. 

What is your present purpose? 

Wallenstein. 

Well remembered 1 

Courage, my soul * 1 am still rich in friends, 

Still lov^ by destiny ; for in the moment, ^ 

That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite, 

It sends and proves to me one faithful heart. 

Of the hypocrite no more ! I'liink not, his loss 
‘Was that which struck the pang * O no I his treason 
Is that which strikes this pang > No more of him ! 

Dear to my heart, and honoured were they both. 

And the young man— yes — he did truly love me,^ 

He — he — has not deceived me. But enough, 

Knough of this — Swift counsel now beseems us. 

The courier, whom Count Kinsky sent from Prague, 

I expect him every moment and whatever 
He may bring with him, we must lake good care 
To keep it from tlie miitmeen*. Quick, then ! 

Despatch some messenger you can rely on 
To meet him, and conduct him to me. \lUo is 

Bu TL !■ K {ilfitHNifig him ) 
hfy (jcneral, whom expect you then? * 

* W\iLr.NsrEi\. 

The courier 

Wlio brings me word of the event at Prague. 

Buti.er. {hesitating.) 

Hem ! 

Wallenstein. 

And w'liat now ? 

Bun.ER. 

You do not know it ? 
Wallensiein. 

Well? 

Bt TLER 

From what that larum in the camp arose ? 

Wallenstein. , 

From what ? 

Butler. 

That courier — 
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Wallenstein, {wtth eager expectation.) 

WeU? 

BurLER. 

Is already here. 

Tertsky and Illo. (at the same time) 

Already here ? 

Walllxstein. 

My courier? 

Butllr. 

For some hours. 

Wallens rtiN. 

And E not know it ? 

Bcii.kr. 

« 'I'hc .sentinels detain him 

In custody. 

I1.T.0. (stamping unth his foot.) 

Damnation ' 

BuriER. . 

, And his letter 

Was broken open, an<l-is emulated 
Through the whole enmp 

Walu:nsi > IN. 

You know what it contains ^ 
Butllr. 

Question me not ? ■ 

Tir'isky. 

Illo ' alas for us ! 

Wallenstein. 

Hide nothing from me — i can hear the worst. 

Fragile then is lost It is. Qi nfess it freely. 

Butler. 

Yes * Prague is lo-st. And all the several regiments 
At Budweis.s, Tabor, Braunaii, Konigingratz, 

At Brun, and Znaym, have forsaken you, , 

And ta’en the oaths of fealty anew 

To the Emperor. Yourself, with Kinsky, Tertsky, 

And Illo, have been sentenced. 

\Tertsky and lUo express alarm and fury. Wallenshin re- 
mains firm and collected. 

Wallenstein. 

Tis decided ! 


A 
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Tis well ! I hq,ve received a sudden cure 
From all the pangs of doubt : with steady stream 
Once more my life-blood flows ! My soul’s secure ! 

In the night only Fnedland’s stars can beam. 

Ling’ring, irresolute, with fitful fears 
I drew the sword — ’twas with an inward strife, 

While yet the choice was mine. The mnrd'rous knife 
Is lifted for my heart ! ]')oubt disappear'* ! 

1 fight now for my head .nnd for my life. 

I \Extt Wallmstitn^ the others follow him. 

i 

j SCENK XI.. 

j CouNiEss Ter'I^ky enhrs from aside room 

j C<»uvri'.s. 

j I can endure no longer No • \looks around her 

\ . ^^^le^e are they t 

[ No one is here. They leave me all alone* 

J Alone m this sore anguish of .suspense. 

[ And I must wear the outward show of calmness 

llefoic my sister, and shiil m witiiin me 
Tlic pangs and agonies of my riowdcd bosom. 

It Is not to be borne — If all*should fail, 

' Jf— if he must go o\er to the Swedes, 

An empty-handed fugitive, and not 
, As an ally, a co\enantcd eijual, 

A proud commander with his army following ; 

Jf we must wander on from land to land. 

Like the Count Palatine, of fallen greatness 
An Ignominious monument — But no ! 

That day I will not see ' And could himself 
Endure to sink so low', I would not bear 
To see him so low sunken. 

SCENE XII. 

Countess, Duchess, Thekla. 

Thekla. {endeavouring to hold baek the Duchess.) 

Dear mother, do stay here ! 
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Duchess. 

No ' Here is yet 
Some frightful mystery that is hidden from me. 
Why docs my sister shun me ? Don’t I see her 
Full of susjjense and anguish roam about 
From room to room ? — Art thou not full of terror? 
And what import these silent nods and gestures 
Which stealthwise thou exchangest with her ? 


Thekla. 

Nothing, dear mother < • 


Nothing , 


Duciie.ss. {Jo the Countess ) 

Sister, j will know. 


CouNitss. 

What boots it now to hide it from her ? Sooner 
Or later she mu^t learn to hear and bear it. 

Tis not the time now to indulge infirmity , 

Courage bjseeiii') us nou, a heail collect, 

And exercise aml^previcuis discipline 
C)f fortitude One noid, and over with it ' 

Sister, you aie deluded You believe, 

'I'he Duke has been deposed — ^'I’lie Duke is not 
Deposed — he is . 

THEKI.A. to the Counters ) 

What ? do you wish to kill her ? 

Countess. 

The Duke is 

'Thy.vu.k. {thn}7vt\i}^ her arms ttound her mother.) 

( ) stand firm > stand firm, my mother ' 

COUMESS 

Revolted is the Duke, he is preparing 
To join the enemy , the army leave him. 

And all ha^failed. 

\puring these words the Duchess totters, ami falls in a faint- 
ing fit into the arms ef' her daughter. While IheUa is 
calling for help, the r/rfatn drops. 
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ACT II. 

> Seme — A spacious room in the Duke of FrUdlancTs palace. 

* SCENE I. 

J 

’ Wallenstein, {in artnour) 

Thou hast gained thy point, Octavio ! Once more am I 
; Almost as fnendlcss as at Regenspurg ; 

There I had nothing left me, but myself— 

But what one man can do, you have now experience. 

The tw’igs have you lieu ed off, and here I stand 
A leafless trunk. But in the sap within 
Lives the creating power, and a new world 
May sprout forth from it. Once already have I 
\ . Proved myself worth {in army to you — I alone ! 

Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted ; 
Beside the Lech sank Tilly, your last hope ; 

Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 

Did that Gustavus pour, and at Vienna 
t In his own palace did the Emperor tremble. 

, Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 

■ Follow the luck : all eyes were turned on me, 

; Their helper in distress : the Emperor's pride 

] Bowed Itself down before the man he had injured. 

'Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

: I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

j Went thro’ the world. The drum was beat — and, lo 1 

The plough, the work-shop is forsaken, all 
! Swarm to the old familiar, long-lo\ed banners; 

And as the wood-choir rich in melody 

• Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 

I When first his throat swells with his magic song, 

' So did the warlike youth of Germany 

Crowd in, around the image of my eagle. 

I feel myself the being that 1 was. 

It is the soul that builds itself a bod^ ; 

And Friedland’s camp will not remam unfilled. 
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Lead then your thousands out to meet me — true ! 

'I'hey arc accustomed under me to conquer, 

But not against me. If the head and limbs 
Separate from each other, *twill be soon 
Made manifest, in which the soul abode. 

\Illo and Tertsky enter. 

Courage, friends ! Courage ! We are still unvanquishcd , 

1 feel my footing firm , five regiments, Tertsky, 

Arc stilFour own, and Butler's gallant tioops; 

And a host of sixteen thousand Swedes to-morrow. 

J was not stronger, when nine >e.irs ago 
I marched forth, with glad heart and high of hope. 

To comiucr Germany for the Emperor. 

I 

SCENE II. I 

Wallenstein Illo, Tertsky. (J2>tta»<wftrNEUM.\NN, k’/w/cwi* j 
Tertsky aside^ and tal^ with him.) ^ ; 

Tertsky. ; 

What do they want ? | 

Wallenstein. * 

What now' ? i 

Tertsky. 

Ten Cuirassiers I 

From Fappenheim request leave to address you * J 

In the name of the regiment. 

Wallenstein, {hastily ^ to Neumann.) 

Let them enter. 

[Exit Neumann. 
This 

May end in something. — Mark you. They are still 
Doubtful, and may be won. 

SCENE III. 

Wallenstein, Tertsky, Illo, Ten Cuirassiers by an An- 
spessade,* march up and arrange themselves^ after the ztwrd oj 
command, in one front before the Duke, and make their obeisances. 
He takes his hat off, and immediately covers himself again). 

* Anspnasde, in Genman, Gefreiter, a soldier inferior to a oorpoial, but above 
the sentinels. The German name implies that he is exempt from mounting guard. 
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Ansfessade. 

Halt ’ Front I Present • 

Wallenstein, {after he has run through them with his eye, to the 
Ansfessade.) 

1 know thee well. Thou art out of Bruggin in Flanders : Thy 
name is Mercy. 

Anspls<;ade. 

Henw Mercy. 

Wallenstein. • 

Thou wert cut off on the march, surrounded by the Hessian*., 
and didst fight thy way with a hundred and eighty men through their 
thousand. • 

Ansfessade. ' ^ 

'Twas even so, General ' 

Waliensfein. 

What reward hadst thou for this gallant exploit? 

Ansfessade 

. That which I asked for : Jhe honour to serve in this corps. 
Wallfnsifiv. {turning to a second) 

Thou wert among the Volunteers that seized and made booty of 
the Swedish battery at Alteiiburg. ) 

Slcund Cuirassier. | 

Ves, General ! 1 

Wallenstein. j 

I forget no one with w'hom I have exchanged words, (a f arise ) ; 

Who sends you ? j 

Ansfessade. j 

Vour noble regiment, the Cuiras'Aors of Ficcolomini. ’ 

Wallenstein. j 

Why does not your colonel deliver m your request, according to j 
the custom of service ? | 

Anspes.sade. « 

Because we wouhl first know' whom we serve. ) 

Wallensiein. 

Begin your address. 

Ansfessade. {jgiving the word of command.) 

Shoulder your aims ! 

Wallenstein, {turning to a third.) 

Thy name is Risbeck, Cologne is thy birth-place. 

Third Cuirassier. 

Risbeck of Cologne. 
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Wallenstein. 

It was thou that broughtest in the Swedish colonel, Diebald, 
prisoner, in the camp at Nuremburg. 

Third Cuirassier. 

It was not I, General ! 

Wallenstein. 

Pexfectly'right ! It was thy elder brother ; thou hadst a younger 
brother too,: where did he stay? 

• Third Cuirassier. * 

He is stationed at Olmutz with the Imperial atmy. 

Wali enstlin. {fy the Anspessade ) • 

Now then-*-begin. 

^ Anspessade. 

Theie < ame to hand a letter from the Emperor 

Commanding us 

Wallenstein (interrupting him.) 

Who chose you ? 

Anspfssade. 

Every company 

Drew, its own man by lot. * 

Wallenstein. 

Now I to the business. 
Anspessade. 

There came to hand a letter from the Emperor 
Commanding us collectively, from thee 
All duties of obedience to withdraw. 

Because thou wert an enemy-and traitor. 

WaLLEN'^TEIN. 

And what did you determine ? 

^\nsfessape 

r All our comrades 

At Brannau, Budweiss, Prague, and Olmutz, have 
Obeyed already, and the regiments here, 

Ticfenbach and Toscana, instantly 

Did follow their example. But — but we 

Do not believe that thou art an enemy 

And traitor to thy country, hold it merely ^ 

For lie and trick, and a trumped up Spanish stoiy ^ 

[ With warmth. 

Thyself shalt tell us what thy purpose is, 

For we have found thee still sincere and true : 
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No mouth shall interpose itself betwixt * 

The gallant General and the gallant troops 
Wallenstein 

Therein I recognize my Pappenheimers. 

Anspessaoe. 

And this proposal makes ‘thy regiment to thee : 

Is it thy purpose merely to preserve 
In thy own hands this military sceptre, 

'U^irh so becomes thee, which the Emperor « 

Made over to thee by a covenant ; 

Is it thy purpose merely to remain 
j Supreme commander of the Austrian armies ; « 

! Wc will stand by thee, General > aifd guarantee 

! I'hy honest rights against all opposition. 

I And should it chance, that all the other regiments 

I Turn from thee, by ourselves will we stand forth 

I Thy faithful soldiers, and, as is our duty, 

Far rather let ourselves be rut to pieces. 

Than suffer thee to fall. But if it be 
As the Emperor’s letter sa>s, if it be true, 

That thou in trait’rous wise wilt lead us oyer 
To th; enemy, which God in heaven forbid ! 

Then wc too will forsake thee, and obey 
That letter 

Wallenstein. 

Hear me, children ! 

Ansfessade. 

Yes, or no 1 

There needs no other answer. 

Wallens FELV. 

Yield attention. 

You’re men of sense, examine for yourselves ; 

Ye think, and do not follow with the herd : 

And therefore have I always shown you honour 
Above all others ; suffered you to reason ; 

Have treated you* as free men, and my orders 
Were but the echoes of your prior suflrage. — 
Ansfessade. 

Most fair and noble has thy conduct been 
To us, my General ! With ihy confidence 
Thou hast honoured us, and shown us grace and favour 
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Bcyontl all other regiments; and thou seest 
■VVe follow not the common herd. We will 
Stand by thee faithfully. Speak but one word — 

'i'hy word shall satisfy us, that it is not 
A treason which .thou meditatest — that 
Thou meanest not to lead the army over 
To the enemy ; nor e’er betray thy country. 

• Wallensi&in. 

Me, me, are they betraying. Th’ Emperor 
Hath sacrificed me to my enemies , 

And 1 must fall, unless niy gallant troops> • 

Will rescue me. See • I confide in you. 

And be \ our hearts my stronghold ' At this breast 
The aim is taken, at tins hoary head. 

This IS your Spanish gratitude, this is our 
Requital for that murderous fight at Lut/en ' 

For this we threw the naked breast against ** 

The halbert, made for this the frozen earth 
Our bed, and the hard stone our pillow I ne\er stream 
Too raiud for us, no wood too impervious , 

With cheerful spirit we pursued that Mansfield 
Through all the turns and windings of his flight ; 

Yea, our whole life was but one restless march ; 

And homeless, as the stirring wind, we travelled 
(J’er the war-wasted earth And now, even now. 

That we have well-nigh finished the hard toil, 

The unthankful, the curse-laden toil of weapons, 

With faithful indefatigable aim 

Have rolled the heaNV war-load u]> the hill, 

Behold ! this boy of the Emperor bears £^way 
The honours of the pe.ice, an easy prize 1 
He’ll weave, forsooth, into his ilaxQn locks 
The olive branch, the hard-eained ornament 
Of this grey head, grown grey beneath the helmet 
Ansplssade. 

That shall he not, while we can hinddt it 1 

No one, but thou, who hast conducted it 

With fame, shall end this war, this frightful war I 

Thou led’st us out into the bloody field 

Of death, thou, and no other, shalt conduct us home^ 

Rejoicing to the lovely plains of peace — 
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Shalt share with us the fruits of the long toil. — 
Wallenstein. 

^Vbat ? Think you then at length in late old age 
To enjoy the fruits of toil ? Believe it not 
Never, no never, will you see the end 
Of the contest I you and me, and all of us. 

This war will swallow up I War, war, not peace. 

Is Austria’s wish ; and therefore, because I * 

Endeavoured after jieace, therefore I fall. 

For what cares Austna how long the war 
Wears out the armies and lays waste the world ? 

She will but wax and grow amid the, rum. 

And still win new domains. 

Cuirassiers ’Cxpress^agitation by their gestures. 
Ye’re moved — I see 

A noble rage flash from your eyes, ye warriors ! 

Oh that my spirit might possess you now. 

Daring as once it led you to the battle ' 

Ye would stand by me with your veteran arms, 

Protect me m my rights ; and this is noble ! 

But think not that jiw/ can accomplish it. 

Your scanty number ! to no purpose will you 

Have sacriflced you for your General. [Confidentia/iy. 

No ’ led us tread securely, seek for friends ; 

'J'hc Swedes have proffered us assistance, let us 
W’ear for a while the appearance of good will. 

And use them for our profit, till we both 
Carry the fate of Europe in our hands. 

And from our camp to the glad jubilant world 
J.ead peace forth with the garland on her head ! 

Anspessadl. 

’Tis then but mere appearances which thou 
Dost put on with the Swede ? Thou'lt not betray 
The Emperor? Wilt not turn us into Swedes ? 

This is the only thing which we desire 
To learn from thee. 

Wallenstein. 

What care I for the Swedes ? 

I hate them as I ha(e the pit of hell. 

And, under Providence, I trust right soon 
To chase them to their homes across their Bfdtic. 
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My cares are only for the whole : I have 
A heart — it bleeds within me for the miseries 
And piteous groabing of my fellow Germans. 

Ye are but common men, but yet ye think 
With minds not common ; ye appear to me 
Worthy before all others, that 1 whisper ye 
A little word or two m confidence ! 

See now ! already for full fifteen years 
The war-torch has continued burning, yet 
No rest, no pause of conflict. Swede and German ! 
Papist and Lutheran ! neither will give way 
To the other, every hand’s against the other. 

Each Oiie is party and no one a judge. 

Where shall this end ? Where’s he that will unravel 
This tangle, ever timgling more and more. 

It must be cut asunder. 

I feel that I am the man of destiny, 

And trust, with your assistance, to accomplish it 


SCENE IV. 

Tib these enter Butler. 

Butler, { passionately .) 

General ! This is not right I 

Wallenstein. 

What is not right ? 
Builer. 

It must needs injure us with all l^onest men. 
Wallenstein 

But what ? 

Butler. 

It is an open proclamation 
Of insurrection. 

Wallenstein. 

AVell, well — but what is it? 
Butler. 

Count Tertsky’s regiments tear theTmperial Eagle 
From off the banners, and instead of it, 

Have reared aloft thy arms. 
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Anspessade. {abruptly to the Cuirassiers.) 

Right about 1 March I 

Wallenstein. * 

Cursed be this counsel, and accursed who gave it ' 

[To the Cuirassiers^ who are retiring. 
Halt, children, halt. There’s some mistake in this ! 

Hark • — I wll punish it severely. Stop ! 

They do not hear. {To lUo ) Go after them, assure them, 
And bring them back to me, cost what it may. 

[lUo hurries out. 

This hurls us headlong. Butler ! Butler I 
You are my evil genius, wherefore must you 
Announce it in their pre.sence ? ItT was ail 
In a fair way. 'I'hey were half won, those madmen. 

With their improvident os er-readiness — 

A cruel game is fortune ]jlaying with me. 

The zeal of friends it is that razes me, 

And not the hate of enemies. 


SCENE V. 

To these alter the Ducm.ss, loho nnhes into the chamber. Thekiji 
ami the C<juntes:> follow fur, 

Hlxhi-ss. 

O Albrecht ! 

What hast thou done ? 

WaI LF.NSTEIN. 

And now comes this liesidc. 

CouN I rss. 

Forgive me, brother ! It was not in my power. 

They know all. 

Duchess. 

What has(*lhou done? 

Countess, {to Tnisky.) 

Is there no hope ? Is all lost utleily? 

Tkrtsky. 

All lost. No hope. Prague in the Emperor’s hands, 

The soldiery liave ta’en their oaths anew. 

COUM'TESS. 

That lurking hypocrite, Octavio. 

Count Ma.\. is off too ? 
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Tertskv. 

"Where can he be ? He's 
Gone over to the»Empcror witii his father. 

\TheK'la rushes out into tlu arms of her mother, hiding her 
face in her bosom 

Dul HESS, {infolding her in her arms.) 

Unhappy child ! and more unhappy mother ! 

Wallens I’ETN". {amie to Terhkv.) 

Quick ' T.ct a carriage stand m readiness 

In the court behind the palace. Scherfenberg , 

Re their attendant ; he is faithful to us ; 

To Egra he’ll conduct them, and we follow. ! 

[To Illo 7Cfho rctitnn | 
Thou hast not brought them back ? 1 

Ilu) ! 

Hear’st thou the uproar ? j 
The whole corps of the Pappenheimers is ! 

Drawn out; the jounger Piccolomini, . ; 

'I’heir colonel, the> leijuire , for they affirm, i 

That he is in tlie jmI.k e here, a jirisoner ; > 

And if thou dost not instantly deliver him, s 

They will fin«l means to fiec liim with the sword. • 

[A// itand amazed | 
Tl RISKY. I 

"What shall we make of this ^ 

Wallensiein. 

Said I not so ! 

0 my prophetic heart * he is still here. 

He has not betiayed me — ^he co’iM not betray me. 

1 never doubted it. 

*■ CouNrE.ss. 

If he be 

Still here, then all goes well < for l^ow what 

' _ ' ■ \pnbracing Thekla. 

Will keep him here for ever. 

Tertsky. 

It can’t be. 

His fathei has betrayed us, is gone over 

To the Emperor — the son could not have ventured 

To stay behind 
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Tiiekla. i^her eye fixed on the door.) 

There he is I 

SCENE VT. 

To these enter Max. Piccolomini.' 

Max. 

Yes ' here he is * I can endure no longer 
To creep on tiptoe round this house, and lurk 
^ In ambush for a tavourable moment 

: This loitering, this susiiense, exceeds my powers. 

\Adi‘anaug to Thchla, who has* throivn herself into her 
! mother's arms 

X Turn not thine eyes away O look upon me ! 

: Confess it fieely befoic all. hear no one. 

I I^ct who will hear that we both )o\e ea(h other. 

I Wherefore continue to conceal it ? Secrec y 

1 * Is for the ha])})> --miser\', hopeless misery, 
i Ncedeth no \ eil ' Beneath a thousand suns 

I It dares act openly 

j [//tf ohserres the Countess looking on T/ukla with e.\presstons 

{ of triumph. 

‘ No, I-ady ! No 

• Expect not, hope it not I am not come 

'I’o stay to bill farewell, farewell for ever. 

For this I come ' ’Tis over ' 1 must leave thee * 

Thekla, I must — must lease thee ! Yet thy hatred 
l^et me not take with me. I pray thee, grant me 
One look of sympatliy, only one look 
Say that thou dost not hate me. Say it to me, Thekla ' 

\Grasps her hand. 

0 God ! I cannot kavc this spot — I cannot. 

Cannot let go this muid. O tell me, Thekla > 

That thou dost suffer with me, art convinced 
That 1 can not act otherwise. 

• [Thekla, avoiding hts look, points with her hand to her 
father. Max. turns found to the Duke, whom he had not 
till then perceived. 

Thou here ? It was not thou, whom here 1 sought 

1 trusted never more to have beheld thee. 


sr 
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My business is with her alone. Here will I 
Receive a full acquittal from this heart — 

For any other I’m no more concerned. 

Wallenstein. 

Think’st thou that, fool-like, 1 shall let thee go, 

And act tjjie mock-magnanimous with thee ? 

Thy father is become a villain to me ; 

1 hold thee for his son, and nothing more ; 

Nor to no put pose shalt thou have been given 
Into my power. Think not, that 1 will honour 
That ancient love, which so remorselessly 
He m.inglcd. They are now past by, those hours 
Of friendship and forgiveness Hate and vengeance 
Succeed — 'tis now their turn — I, too, can throw 
All feelings of the man aside — Ccin prove 
Myself as much a monster as thy father > 

Max. {calmly ) 

Thou w’llt proceed with me as thou hast power 
Thou know’st, 1 neither brave nor fear thy rage. 

What has detained me here, that, too, thou know’st 

\7ahing Thckla by the hand. 
See, Duke ! All — all would 1 have o\v ed to thee, 

Would have received from thy paternal hand 
The lot of blessed spirits I’his hast thou 
Laid waste for ever — that concerns not tliee. 

Indifferent thou tramplest in the dust 

Their happiness, who most are thine. The god 

Whom thou dost serve, is no benignant deity. 

Like ns the blind, irreconcilable. 

Fierce element, incajuble of compact. 

Thy heart’s wild impulse only dost thou follow 
Walli.n'si bin. 

Thou art describing thy own father's heart. 

The adder « O, the charms of hell o’erpowered me. 

He dwelt within me, to my inmost soul 

Still to and fro he passed, suspected never 1 

On the wide ocean, in the sts^ heaven, • 

Did mine eyes seek the enemy, whom 1 
In my heart’s heart had folded I Had I been 
To Ferdinand what Octavio was to me^ 

Wai had I ne’er denounced against him. No, 
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1 never could have done it. The Emp’ror was 
My austere master only, not ray friend. 

'rhere was already war ’twixt him and me. 

When he delivered the commander’s staff 
Into my hands ; for there's a natural, 

Unceasing war 'twixt cunnmg and suspicion ^ 

Peace exists only betwixt confidence 

And faith. Who poisons confidence, he murders 

The future generations. 

Max. 

I will not 

Defend my fiither. Woe is me, 1 cannot ! 

Hard deeds .and luckless have ta’en pface ; one crime 
Drags after it the other in close link. 

Ilut we are innocent : how have we fallen 
Into this circle of mishap and guilt? 

To whom have we been faithless ? Wherefore must 

The evil deeds and guilt reciprocal 

Of our two fathers, tuiiie like serpents round us? 

Why must our fathers’ 
Unconquerable hate rend us asunder, 

AV’ho love each other ^ 

WaI I KN’srElN. 

Max , remain with me. 

Go you not from me, Max • Hark ' I will tell thee - 
How when at Prague, our winter ejuarters, thou 
AVert brought into my tent a tcndei boy, 

Not yet accustomed to the German winters ! 

'Fhy hand was frozen to the hea\y colours ; 

Thou woiild’st not let them go — 

At that time did I take thee in my arms, 

And with my mantle did I cover thee : 

1 was thy nurse, no woman could have been 
A kinder to thee < I was not ashamed 
To do for thee all little offices. 

However strange to me ; 1 tended thee 

Till life retuintS ; and when tlime eyes first opened,' 

I had thee in my arms. Since then, when have I 
Altered my feelings toward thee ? Many thousands 
Have 1 made nch, presented them with lauds ; 
Rewarded them with dignities and honours ; 

39 
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Thee have I loved, my heart, my self, I gave 
To thee • They all were aliens : Thou wert 

• Oiir child and inmate.* Max. ' thou eanst not leave me ! 

It cannot be 1 may not, will not think 

That Max. can leave me. 

t Max. 

O my God ! 

WALLtXSTfclN 

I have 

Held and sustained thee from thy tottering childhood. 

What holy bond is there of natural love, 

What human tic, that does not knit thee to me ? 

. I love tuee. Max. ! What did thy father for thee, 

Which 1 too have not done to the lu'ight of duty ? 
do hence, forsake me, serve thy Emperor, 

He will reward thee with a pretty chain 
Of gold, with his ram’s fleece will he reward thee , 

For that the friend, the father of thy youth, 
kor that the holiest feeling of humanity. 

Was nothing worth to thee. 

Max. 

O God * How' can I 

Do otherwise ? Am I not forceii to do it ? 

My oath — my duty — honour — 

W'allknsieiv 

How? Thy duty? 

Duty to whom? Who art thou ? Max. ' bethink thee 
AVhat duties may’s! thou have ? If 1 am acting 
A criminal part toward the Empeior, 

It IS my crime, not tlnue. Dost iiiou belong 
To thine own self? Art thou thine own commander ? 
Stand’st thou, like a freeman in the world, 

'i'hat in thy actions should’st plead free agency ? 

On me thou’rt plante^if 1 am thy Emperor : 

To obey wc, to belong to me, this is 
'lj||y honour, this a law of nature to thee 1 

* This IS a pool and inadequate translation of the afrcktionate simplicuy of 
the original — 

Sie alle waren Fremdling^ Du warst 
Das Kind des Hanses. 

•Indeed tne whole speech is in the best style of Massinger. On tie emutu I 
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And if the planet, on the which thou liv’st 
And hast thy dwelling, from its orbit starts, 

It is not in thy choice, whether or no ** 

Thoii’lt follow it. Unielt it whirls thee onward 
Together wnth his ring and all his moons. 

With little guilt stepp’st thou into this conti^t ; 

Thee will the world not censure, it will praise thee, 

Tor that thou held’st thy friend more worth to thee 
Than names and influences more removed. 

For justice is the virtue of the ruler, 

Alfection and fidelity the subject's. 

Not every one doth it beseem to question 
'I’lic far-off high Arctunis Most securely 
^V’llt thou pursue the nearest duty — let 
The pilot fix his eye upon the jjole-star. 

SCENE VII. 

7f> enter Neumann. 

A\'allenstein. 

What now ? 

Neumann. 

The Pappenhcinicrs are disnfounted, 

And are adianciug now on foot, detennmed, 

AVith sword in hand, to storm the house, and free 
The Count, their colonel. 

Wallenstein, {to Tertsky.) 

Have the cannon planted. 

I will receive them with cham-shot. [Exit Tertsky. 

Prescrilie to me with sword m hand ! Go, Neumann! 

’Tis my command that they retreat this moment, 

And in their ranks in silence wi^my pleasure. 

[Natnutnn Illo st^s to the window, 
COUNIE^ 

Let hun go, I entreat thee, let him go. 

Illo. {at the window.) 

Hell and perdition I 

WALI,ENSrEIN. 

What is it? 

Illo. 

I'liey scale the council-house, the roofs uncovered. 
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They level at this house the cannon- 
Max. 


Madmen ! 


Tliey are making preparation now to fire on us. 

Duchess and Coun tess. 

Merciful Heaven > 

Max. {to SVallenstem.) 

I.et me go to them ! 

Wallenstein. 

Not a step ' 

Max. {pointing to Thehla and tht Duchessi) 

But thc’r life I Thine * 

Wallenstein. 

What tidings bring’st thou, Tertsky ’ 


SCENE VIII. 

To these Tlrisky. {returning) 
Tertsky. 

Message and greeting from oiiT faithful reg'ments. 
Their ardour may no longer be curbed in. 

They entreat permission to commence th* attack, 
And if thou would'st but give the word of onset, 
They could now charge die enemy in rear, 

Into the city wedge them, and with ease 
O’erpower them in the narrow streets. 

Illo. 

O come ! 

Let not their ardour <'ool. The ^oldiery 
Of Butler’s corps stand by us faithfully \ 

We are the greater nuinbei Let us charge them, 
And finish here in Pilsen the revolt. 

Wallenstein. 

What? shall this town become a field of slaughter. 
And brother-killing discord, fire-eyed. 

Be let loose through its streets to roam and rage ? 
Shall the decision be delivered over 
To dc«f remorseless rage, that hears no leader ? 
Here is no room for battle, only for butchery. 

Well, let it be. I have long thought of it, 
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So let it burst then. \Nms ta Max, 

Well, how is it with thee? 

Wilt thou attempt a heat ivith me. Away I 
Thou art free to go. Opi>ose thyself to me, 

Front against front, and lead them to the battle \ 

Thou'rt skill’d in war, thou hast learned somewhat under me ; 
I need not be ashamed of my opponent, 

And never liadst thou tourer opportunity 
To pay me for tliy schooling 

Countess 

Is it then. 

Can It have come to this? — ^What ! "cousin, cousin ! 

Have you the heart ? 

Max. 

The regiments that are trusted to my care 
1 have pledged my troth to bring away from Pilsen 
True to the Emperor, and this jiromise will I 
Make good, or perish. More than this no duty 
Requires of me. I will not fight against thee, 

Unless compelled , for though an enemy, 

Thy head is hdy to me still 

\Two reports of cannon; Illo and Tertsky hurry to the a.v//- 
dou. 

WaLLExVSTEIN 

\\ hat’s that ? 

Tlrisky. 

He falls. 

AVallenstein. 

EaUs! Who? 

Illo. 

Tiefenback’s corj)S 

Discharged the ordnance. 

Wallens VEIN'. 

Upon whom ? 

Illo. 


Your messenger. 

Wallenstein, {starting up.) 
Ha ! Death and heU ■ 
Terisky. 

Expose thyself to their blmd frenzy ? 


On Neumann, 


I wiU— 
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[ Max. 

I 

« 

I 

^ -A-- 


Duchess and Countess. 

Nof 


For God’s sake, No ! 

Illo. 

Not yet, my General ! 
COUNTFSS. 

O, hold him ! hold him > 

AValhenstein. 

liCave me 

Max. 


Do it not , 

N ot yet ! This rash and bloody dccil has thrown them 

Into a frenzy-fit — allow them time 

WALI.ENSrEIN. 

Away ' too long already have 1 loitered. 

They arc emboldened to these outrages, 

Beholding not my face. They shall behold 

My countenance, shall hear mj \oice 

Are they not my troops Am 1 not their General 
And their long-feared commander? Let me see, 

Whether indeed they do no longer knoiv 
That countenance, which was their sun in battle ! 

From the balcony (mark •) 1 show myself 
To these rebellious forces, anti at once 
Revolt IS mounded, and the high-swolii current 
Shrinks back into the old bed of obedience. 

\Exit Wallenstein; Jllo^ Teiisky, and Bullet follvio. 


i 


SCKNE IX . 

, Countess, Duchess, Max., Thekla. 

Countess, {to tht Duchess.) 

Let them but see him — there is hope still, sister. 

Duchess. 

Hope ! I have none ! 

{who during the last scene has been staffing at a distance in a 
visible struggle oj feelings^ advances^ 
lliis can I not endure. 

With most determmed soul did I come hither. 

My purposed action seemed unblameable 
To my own conscience — and I must stand here 
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Like one abhorred, a hard inhuman being; 

Yea, loaded with the cuise of all I love • 

Must see all whom I love in this sore anguish, 

Whoifi I, with one word, can make happy — O ! 

My heart ic volts within me, and two voices 
Make themselves audible within my bosom. 

My soul's benighted ; I no longer can 
Distinguish the right track.. O, well and truly 
Didst thou sd}', father, I relied too much 
On my own heart. JVIy mmd moves to and fro— 

I know not what to do. 

Corx'iKss. 

What ’ you know not ^ 

Does not your own heart tell you ? O ! then I 
Will tell It \ou. Your father is a traitor, 

A frightful traitor to us-i— he has jilotted 
Against our General’s life, has plunged us all 
In misery — and you’re his son I ’'I’ls yours 
'fo make the anuiuts —Make you the son’s fidelity 
OutUHtnh the father’s treason, that the name 
Of riccolomim be not a jiroverb 
Of infamy, a (.ommon form of cursing 
'I’o the postenty of Wallenstein. 

Max 

Where is that voice of truth which I dare follow ? 

It speaks no longer in my heart. We all 
But utter what our passionate wishes dictate. 

O that an angel wouUl descend from heaven. 

And scoop for me the right, the iincorrujited, 

With a pure hand from the pure Fount of I.ight 

\IIis nes glance on Ilickta 
Whafrother angel seek I ? To this heart, 

'I'o this unerring heart, wdl I submit it. 

Will ask thy love, which has the pow'er to bless 
'fhe happy man alone, averted ever 
From the disquieted and guilty — eanst thou 
Still love me, if I stay ?-^y that lliou eanst, 

And 1 am the Duke's 

COUNFESS. 

Thinly niece 
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Max. 

Think notliing, Thekla ' 

Speak what thou feeUst. 

Countess. 

Think upon your father. 

Max. 


1 did not question thee as Fnedland’s daughter. 
Thee, the l)elo\ed, and the unerring god 
Within thy heart, I question W'hat’s at stake ? 
Not whether diadem of ro}alty 
Be to he won or no — that inight’st thou think on. 
'I'hy fneud, and his soul’s quiet, aie at stake , 
The fortu le of a thousand gallant men, 

Who will all follow me • shall I forswear 


My oath and duty to the Emperor > 

Say, shall 1 send into Octavid’s camp 
'I’he parncitlal ball ? For when the ball 
Has left its cannon, and is on its flight, 

Jt is no longer a dead instrument ; 

It lives, a spirit passes into it, 

'J'he avenging furies seize iiossession of it, 
And with sure malice guide it the worst way. 


Thekl^v. 


i 


O' Max. 

Max. {interrupting her.) [ 

Nay, not precipitately either, 'rhekla. j 

I understand thee. To thy noble heart 
The hardest duty might appear the highest. 

The human, not the great pait, w'ould I act. 

IsV’n fioni my childhood to this present hour. 

Think what the Duke has done for me, how lo^cd me, 

And think, too, how my father has repaid him. 

O likewise the free lovely impulses 
Of hospitality, the pious flricnd’s 
Faithful attachment, these, too, are a holy 
Religion to the heart ; and heavily 
The shudderings of nature do avenge 
Themselves on the barbarian that insults them. 

Lay alb upon the balance, all — then speak, 

And let thy heart ^eade it. 
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Thekla. 

O, thine own 

Hatli long ago decided. Follow thou 
Thy heart’s first feeling 

Countess. 

Oh I ill-fated woman ' 
Thekla. 

Is It possible, that that can be the right, 

'Hic which thy tender heart did not at first 
Detect and seize with instant impulse? Go, 

Fulfil thy duty • I should ever love'lhee. 

Whate’er thou hadst chosen, thou would’st still have acted 
Noble and worthy of thee — ^but repentance 
Shall ne’er disturb thy soul's fair peace. 

Max. 

Then I 

Must leave thee, must jiart from thee ! 

Thekla. 

Being faithful 

To thine OAvn self, thou art faithful, too, to me , 

If our fates part, our hearts remain united. 

A bloddy hatred will divide for ever 
The houses, Ficcolomini and Friedland ; 

But we belong not to our houses — CJo I • 

Quick I quick ' and separate thy righteous cause 
Fiom our unholy and unblessed one I 
The riirse of heaven lies upon our head , 

'Tis dedicate to nun. Even me 
My father’s guilt drags with it to perdition. 

Mourn not for me ; 

My destiny will quickly be decided. 

[JIax. clasps her tn his arms in extreme emotion. There is 
heard from behind the Scene a loUdj tudd^ lonn-continued 
cry — Vivat Ferdinandus, accompanied by warlike instm- 
mentn. Max. and Thdela remain without motion tn each 
other^s embraces. 
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SCENE X. 

To ihes€ tf/r/dfA-TERTSKY. 

Countess, {meeting him .) 

AMjat meant that cry? \^at was it? 

Tertsky. 

All is lost ! 

Countess. 

'VVhat ' they regarded not his countenance ? 

Tertsky. 

’Twas all in vain. 

Duchess. 

They shouted Vivat ! 

Tertsky. 

To the Emperor. 

Countess. * 

The traitors ! *. 

Tertsky. » 

Nay ’ he was not once permitted j 

Ev'n to address them. Soon ns he began, « 

With deafening noise of warlike instniments ! 

They dronned his words. But here he conies. 

I 

• SCENE XI. [ 

To these Wallenstein, accompanied by Illo and Bi i i-lr. j 


Wallenstein, {as he enters.) 

Tertsky ' 

'I’frtsky. 

hly General. 

Wallenstein, 

Let our regiments hold themselves 
In readiness to march ; for we shall leave 
Pilsen ere evening. [Exit Ter/shj. 

Butler ’ 

Butler. • 

Yes, my General. 
Wallenstein. 

The governor at Egra is your fnend 
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And countryman. Write to him instantly . 

By a post courier. He must be advised, « 

That we are with him early on the morrow. 

You follow us yourself, your regiment with you. 

Butler. 

It shall be done, my General > 

Wallenstein, {steps betwem Max, and Thekla^ who have 
remained during this time in each other^s arms.) 

Part! 

Max. 

OGod! 

[Cuirassiers enter with drawn swofds, and assemile in the 
back-ground At the same time there are heard from behno 
some spirited passages ^ui of the J^appenhetm march^ which 
seem to address Max. 

Wallens lEiN. {to the Cuirassiers.) 

Here he is, he is at liberty : I keep him 
No longer. 

[He turns away, and stands so that Max. cannot pass by him 
mr approach the I*rince^s. 

MiVX. 

Thou know'st that I have not yet learnt to live 
Without thee ! I go forth mto a desert, 

LeaMng my all behind me O do not turn 
Thine eyes away from me ' O once more show me 
'J'hy ever dear and honoured countenance. 

[Ma\. attempts to take /as handj but ts repelled: he turns to 
the Countess. 

Is there no* eye that has a look of pity for me ?• 

[The Countess turns away from him; he turns to the 
Duchess. • 

My mother ! 

Duchess. 

Go where duty calls you. Haply 
The time may come, when you may prove to us 
A true friend, a good angel at the throne 
Of the Emperor. 

Max. 

You give me hope ; you would not 
Suffer me wholly to despair. No ! No > 

Mine is a certain misery— Thanks to Heaven 
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That offecs me a means of ending it. 

tniltiary mwic begins again. The stage fills more and 
more with armed men. Max. sees Butler ^ and address ts 
him. 

And you here, Colonel Butler — and will you 
Not follow me ? Well, then, remain more faithful 
To your new lord, than you have proved yourself 
To the Emperor. Come, Butler, promise me. 

Give me your hand upon it, that you’ll be 
The guardian of hi!> life, its shield, its watchman, 

He is attainted, and bis pnneely head 

Fair booty for each slave that trades in murder. 

Now he doth need the faitliful eye of fneudship. 

And those whom here I se&£- 

[eai/ifig suspicious looks on Jllo and Butler 
Illo. 

Go — seek for traitors 

In Galas', in your fathei's quarters. Here 
Is only one. Away 1 away • and free us 
From his detested sight. Away ' 

\Max. attempts once more to approach 7 hekla. Wallen Jem 

prevents him. Max stands irresolute^ and m apparent 
anguish. In the mean time the stage fills more and more , ' 

and the horns sound from belosOf louder and louder, and i 
each time after a shorter mterual. ' * 

Max 

Blow, blow ! 0 were it but the Swedish trumpets. 

And all the naked swords, which I see here. 

Were pkinged into my brea-st • WI> it purpose you ? 

You come to tear me frum this place ' Beware 

Ye' drive me not to desperation — Do it not i 

Yc may repent it • [the stage is entirely filled with armed men. 

Yet more .' weight upon weight to drag me down ! 

Think what ye’re doing. It is not well done 
To choose a man despairing for your leader , 

You tear me from my happiness. Well, then, 

1 dedicate your souls to vengeance. Mark I 
For your own rum you have chosen me : 

Who goes with me, must be prepared to perish. 

[He turns to the back-ground^ there ensues a sudden and violmt 
movement among the Cuirassiers; they surround him, and 
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carry him off in wild tumuli. Wallenstein remains 
immm'eable. Thekla sinks into her mother^s arms. The 
curtain falls. The music becomes loud and overpoweringf 
and passes into a complete war-march — the orchestra joins 
it—anddbnttnues during the interval between the second and 
third Ad. 


ACT III. 

Scene^ the Burgomaster^ s House at Egra. 

sce:ne I. 

Butler, (just arrived.) 

Here then he is, by his destiny conducted. 

Here, Fricdland, and no farther ' From Boliemia 
Thy meteor rose, traversed the sky a^ihile, 

And here upon the borders of Bohemia 
Must sink. 

Thou hast forsworn the ancient colours, 
Blind man ' yet trustest to thy ancient fortunes. 
Frofaner of the altar and the hearth, 

Against thy Emperor and fellow-citizens 

Thou mean'st to wage the war. Fnedland, beware — 

The evil spirit of revenge impels thee — 

Beware, thou, that revenge destroy thee not. 


SCENE II. 

Butler, Gordon. 

Gordon. 

Is it you ? 

How my heart sinks I The Duke a fugitive traitor ! 
His princely head attainted ' O my God ! 

Butler. 

You have received the letter which I sent you 
By a post courier. 

Gordon. 

Yes I and in obedience to it 
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Opened the strong-hold to him without scruple. 

For an imperial letter orders me 
To follow your commands implicitly. 

But yet forgive me . when even now I saw 
The Duke himself, my scruples recommenced. 

For truly, not like an attainted man, 

Into this town did Friedland make his entrance : 

His wonted majesty heamed fiom his brow, 

And calm, as in the days when all was right, 

Did he receive from me the accounts of office. 

"fis said, that fallen pride learns condescension ; 

But, sparing and with <lignity, the Duke 
W'eighed e ery syllable of approbation, 

As masters praise a servant who has done 
His duty, and no more. 

Butler. 

^Tis all precisely 

As I related in my letter. Fiiedland 
Has sohl the army to the enemy. 

And pledged himself to give up Prague and Kgra. 

On this report the regiments all forsook him, 

I’hc five e.\ccpted that belong to Tertsky, 

And w'hich have followed him, as thou hast seen. 

The sentence of attainder is passed on him, ^ 

And every loyal subject is required 
To give him up to justice, dead or living. 

Gordov. 

A traitor to the Fmperor — such a noble ! 

Of such high talents > ^Vhat is huu..in greatness ? 

I often said, this can't end hapjiily. 

His might, hisgieatness, and this obscure power 
Are but a coicred pit-fall. The human being 
May not be trusted to self-government. 

The clear and written law, the deep-trod foot-marks 
Of ancient custom, are all necessary, 

To keep him in the road of faith and duty. 

The authority intrusted to this man 
Was unexampled and unnatural, 

It placed him on a level with his Emperor, 

Till the proud soul unlearned submission. Woe is me 1 
1 mourn for him; for where he fell, I deem 
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Might none stand firm. Alas 1 dear General, 

^Ve in our lucky mediocrity 

Ha\e ne'er experienced, cannot calculate, 

What dangerous wishes such a height may breed 
In the heart of such a m.m. 

Butler 

Spare your laments 

Till he need sympathy , for at this present 
j He IS still mighty, and .still formidable. 

The Snedes .uhaiice to l*!gra by foired marches, 
i And quickly will the iimction be accomplished. 

{ This, must not be ! 'fhe Duke must "never leave 

' This strong-hold on fice footing , for I have 

‘ i’ledged life and hontiur hc>c to hold him pris’ner, 

[ And jfour assistance ’tis on which 1 calculate. 

; Gordon. 

» O that I had not lived to see thi>» clay • 

’ I'lom his hand I received this dignity, 

He did himself intrust this strong hold, to me, 

Which I am now required to make his dungeon 
' We subaltcins hav e no will of our own : 

I The free, the mighty man alone may listen 

• To the fair impulse of his human nature. 

i Ah • vve are but the poor tools of the law, 

• Obedience the sole virtue vve dare aim at 

• Builer. 

i Nay, let it not afRict you, that your power 

J Is circumscribed. Much liberty, much error ! 

I Tlie narrow path of duty is securest. 

■ (iORDON. 

\ And all, then, hav e deserted him, you say ? 

He has built up the luck of many thousands. 

For kingly was his spirit ; his full hand 
Was ever open. Many a one from dust 

[ WifA a side glance at 
Hath he selected, from the very dust 
Hath raised him into dignity and honour. 

And yet no friend, not one friend hatli he purchased. 
Whose heart beats true to him in the evil hour. 
Butler. 
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Butler. 


Here’s one 1 see. 
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Gordon. 

I have enjoyed from him 
No grace or favour. I could almost doubt 
If ever, in his greatness, he once thought on 
An old friend of his youth. For still my office 
Kept me at distance from him ; and when first 
He to this citadel appointed me, 

He was sincere and senous in his duty. 

J do not then abuse hi^ confidence, 

If I preserve my fealty in that, 

W^ich to my fealty was first delivered. 

Butler. 

Say, then, will you fulfil the attainder on him ? 
Gordon, {pauses rejlecting—then as in deep dejection.) 
If it be so — if all be as you say — 

If he’ve betrayed the Kniperor, his master. 

Have sold the troops, have purposed to deliver 
The strong-holds of the countiy to the enemy — 

Yea, truly ' — thcie is no redemption for him — 

Yet it is hard, that me the lot should destine 
To be the instrument of his perdition ; 

For we were jiages at the court of Bcrgaii 
At the same period , but 1 was the senior. 

Builer. 

I have heard so 

Gordon. 

Tis full thirty years since then , 
A youth who scarce had seen Jus twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends : 

Yet even then he had a daring soul . 

His frame of mind was '>erious and severe 
Beyond his years ; his dreams were of great objects. 
He walked amidst us of a silent spirit, 

Communixtg with himself : yet 1 liave known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
Of strange conceptions ; kindling into splendour, 

His soul revealed itself, and he spake so 
That we looked round perplexed upon each other, 

Not knowing whether it were craziness, 

Or whether ’t were a god that spoke in him. 
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But was it where he fell two story high 

Ftom a window-ledge, on which he had fallen asleep, 

And rose up free from injury? From this day 

(It is reported) he betrayed clear marks 

Of a distempered fancy. 

Gordon. 

He became, 

Doubtless, more self-enwrapt and melancholy ; 

He made himself a Catholic. Marvellously 
His marvellous preservation had transformed him. 
Thenceforth he held himself for an^exempted 
And privileged being, and, as if he were 
Incapable of dizziness or fall. 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 

But now our destinies drove us asunder : 

He paced with rapid step the way of greatnesiS, 

Was count, and pnnce, duke regent, and dicator. 

And now is all, all this too little for him ; ^ 

He stretclies forth his hands for a king’s'crown, 

And plunges in unfathomable rum. 

Butler. 

No more, he comps. 


SCENE III. 

To these enter Wallenstein, in conversation with the Burgomaster 

ofEgra. 

WAIJ.ENSrEIN. 

You were at one time a free town. I see 
Ye bear the half eagle m your city arms. 

AVhy the eagle only? 

Burgomaster. 

We were free. 

But for these last two hundred years has Egia 
Remained in pledge to the Bohemian crown j 
Therefore we bear the half eagle, the other h^f 
Being cancelled till the empite ransom us. 

If ever that should be. 

WALLEN.STE1N. 

Ye merit freedom. 
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Only be firm and dauntless. Lend your ears 
To no designing, whispering court-minions. 

What may your imposts be ? 

Burgomastfr. 

So heavy that 

We totter under them. The gairison 
Lives at our costs. 

Wallenstein. 

^ I will relieve you Tell me, 

There are some Protestants among you still ? 

Burgomaster hcsitaL\ 

Yes, yes , I know it. Many he concealed 
Within tlii'se walls — confess now — you yourself— 

\Eixes his eye on him. The BurgomasUr alarmed. 
Be not alarmed. 1 hate the Jesuits. 

Could my will have determined it, they had 
Been long ago cx]jelled the eminre. Trust me — 

Mass-book or Bible — ’tis all one to me. 

Of that tlic world has h.i(l suiiicient proof. 

I built a chuicli for the ReJornied in Glogaii 
At my own instance, llaik’e. Burgomaster ! 

Wliat IS >our name? 

* Burgomaster. 

Pachhalbel, may it please you. 
Wallln-stfan. 

Hark'e ! 

But let it go no further, w'hat I now 
Disclose to you in confidence 
[Laying his hand on the Burgomasters shoulder with a 
certain solemnity. 

^ The times 

Draw near to their fulfilment. Burgomaster ' 

The high w'lll fall, the low wUl be exalted. 

Hark’e I But keep it to yourself! The end 
Approaches of the Spanish double monarchy — 

A new arrangement is at hand. You saw 
The three moons tliat appeared at once in the heaven. 
Burgomaster. 

Vl^th wonder and affright ! j 

Wallenstein. j 

Whereof did two 
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Strangely transform themselves to bloody daggers, 

And only one, the middle moon, remamed 
Steady and clear. 

Burgomaster. 

We applied it to the Turks. 
Wallenstein. 

The Turks ! That all ? — I tell you, that t\v'o empiies 
Will set in blood, m die east and m the west, 

And Luth’ranisni alone remain. « 

\Ohservmg Gordon and Butler. 

rfaith, 

Twas a smart cannonading that we Jieard 
7'his evening, as wo journeyetl hidierw'ard ; 

Twas on our left hand Did you hear it here ? 

Gordon. 

Distinctly. The wind lirought it from the south. 

Jlu 1 LER. 

It seemed to come from Weiden or from Ncustadt. 
WALLhV.SlfclN. 

’Tis likely "J’lut's the route the Swedes are taking. 

How strung is the garrison ? 

Gordon. 

Not quite tw'O hundred 
Competent men, the rest are imaluls. 

Wallnkstein. ^ 

Good ! and how many m the \ale of Jochim. 

Gordon. 

Two hundred arcpicbussiers have I sent thither 
To fortify the posts against the Swedes. 

Wallenstein. 

Good ! I commend )our foresight At the works too 
You have done somewhat? 

Gordon. 

Tw'o additional batteries 
I caused to be run up. They were needless. 

The Khmegrave presses hard upon us. General ' 
Wallenstein. 

You have been watchful in your Emperor’s service. 

I am content with you \To Butler.') Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Release the outposts in the vale of Jochim 
With idl the stations in the enemy’s route. 
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{To Gordon?^ Govemor, in your faithful hands I leave 
My wife, my daughter, and my sister. I 
Shall make no stay here, and wait but the arrival 
Of letters, to take leave of you, together 
With all the regiments. 

SCENE IV. 

To these enter Count Tertsky. 

Terfsky. 

Joy, General , joy 1 I bring you welcome tidings. 

Wallenstein. 

And what may they be ? 

Tertsky. 

There has been an engagement 
At Ncustadt , the Swedes gained the victory. 

Wallen.siein. 

From whence did you recene the intelligence ? 

Terisky 

A countr>'man from Tirschenseil conveyed it. 

Soon after sunnse did the fight begin > 

A troop of the Imperialists from Fachau 
Had forced their way into the Swedish camp ! 

The cannonade continued full two hours ; 

There were left dead upon the field a thousand 
Impenalists, together with then colonel , 

Further than this he did not know. 

Wai i.iznstein. 

flow came 

Imperial troops at Neustadt? Altringer, 

But yesterday, stood sixty miles from there. 

Count Galas’ force collects at Frauenbeig, 

And have, not the full conmlement. Is it possible, 

That Suys, perchance, haa ventured so far onward? 

It cannot be. 

Tertsky. 

We shall soon know the whole, 

For here comes Ulo, full of haste, and joyous. 
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SCENE V. 

To these enter 
Illo. (Jo Wallenstein) 

A courier, Duke ! he wishes to speak with thee. 

Tertsky. {ea^y) 

Does he bring coohrmation of the victory ? 

Wallenstein, {at the same time) 

What does he bring P Whence comes he ? 

Illo. 

From the Rhmegrave. 

I And what he brings 1 can announce to you 

j Beforehand. Seven leagues distant are the Swedes ; 

j At Neustadt did Max. Picrolomini 

; Throw himself on them with the cavalry; 

I A murd’rous fight took place ; o'erpowered by numbers 

1 The Pappenheimers all, with Max. their leader, 

j' [ Wallenstein shudders and turns pale. 

I Were left dead on the field. 

1 Wallenstein, {after a pause, in a low voice) 

! Where is the messenger ? Conduct me to him. 

I [ Wallenstdn is going, when Lady Neubrunn rushes into the 

I room. Some servants follow her and run across the stage. 

j Neubrunn. 

i Help I Help! 

{ Illo and Tertsky. {at the same time) 

[ What noW^ ? 

[ Neubrunn. 

The Princess !— 

Wallenstein and Tertsky. 

Does she know it ? 

Neubrunn. {at the same time with them) 

She is dying I 

\hurrtes ojfthe stage, and Wallenstein and Terts^ follow her. 

i SCENE VI. 

I Butler, Gordon. 

Gordon. 

What’s this P 
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Butler- 

She has lost the man she loved — 
Young Ficcolomini who fell in the battle. 

Gordon. 


Unfortunate lady ! 

Butler. 

You have heard what Illo 
Reportcth, that the Swedes aie conquerors, 

And marching hitherward. 

Gordon. 

Too well I heard it 

BUTLtR. 

They are twiMve regiments strong, and there are five 
Close by us !■> protect the Duke. We have 
Only my single regiment , and the garrison 
Is not two hundred strung. 

Gordon. 

*Tis even so. 

Builkr. 

Tt is not possible with such small force 
To hold in custody a man like him. 

Gordon. 

I grant it. 


Builfr 

Soon the numbers would disarm us, 
And liberate hun. 


Gordon. 

It were to tie feared. 

Butler. a pause.) 

Know, I am warranty for the event , 

With jny head have I pledged myself for his. 

Must make my word good, cost it what it will. 

And if alive we cannot hold him prisoner. 

Why— death makes all things certain I 
Gordon. 

Butler! what? 

Do I understand you ? (sradous God I You could — 
Butler. 


He must not live. 

Gordon. 

And you can do the deed 1 
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Butlbr. 

Either you or I. This raotning was his last. 

Gordon. 

You would assassinate him? 

Butler. 

*Tis my purpose. 

Gordon. 

AVho leans with his whole confidence upon you ! 

Butler. 

j Such is his evil destiny ! 

j Gordon. 

] Your General I 

j The sacred person of your General ! 

j Butler. 

■ My General he has been. 

1 Gordon. 

j That *lis only 

' ^ An ‘ has been ’ washes out no villany. 

r And without judgment passed? 

I Bujler. 

' The execution 

,0 Is here instead of judgment, 

f Gordon. 

This Trere murder, 

J Not justice. The most gmlty should be heanl. 

! Butlir. 

His guilt is clear, the Knipcror has past judgment, 

And we but execute his will. 

Gordon. 

We should not 

Hurry to realire a bloody sentence 
A word may be recalled, a life con never be. 

Butler. 

Despatch in service pleases sovereigns. 

Gordon. 

No honest man’s ambitious to press forward 
To the hangman’s service. 

Butler. 

And no brave man loses 
His colour at a daring enterprise. 
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Gordon. 

A brave man haxards kfe, bat not his conscience. 
Buix^r. 

What then ? Shall he go forth anew to kindle 
The unextinguishable flame of war ? 

Gordon. 

Seize him, and hold him prisoner — do not kill him > 
Butler. 

' Had not the Kmperor’s army been defeated, 

I might have done so — But 'tis now past by. 

0)RDON. 

O, wherefore opened I the strong-hold to him ? 
Sutler. 

*His destiny, and not the place, destroys him. 
Gordon. 

Upon these ramparts, as beseemed a soldier, 

I had fallen, defending the Emperor’s citadel ! 
BU'ILER. 

Yes I and a thousand gallant men have perished. 
Gordon. 

Doing their duty— that adorns the man ! 

But murdei’s a black deed, and nature curses it. 

Butler. out a paper ?) 

Here is the manifesto which commands us 
To gain possession of his person. See — 

It IS addressed to you as well as me. 

Are you content to take the consequences, 

If thro’ our fault he escape to the enemy. 

Gordon. 

I ? — Qracious God 1 

Builer. 

Take it on yovesqlf. 

Come of it what it may, on you 1 Jay iL 
Gordon. 

O God in heaven ! 

Butler. 

Can you advise aught else 
Wherewith to execute the Emperor’s purpo%? 

' Say, if you can. For 1 desire his fall, 

Not-his destruction. 
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Merciful Heaven ! what must be, 
I see as clear as you. Yet still the heart 
Within my bosom beats with other feelings 1 
Butler. 

Mine is of harder stuff ! Necessity 
In her rough school hath steeled me. And this Illo, 
And Tertsky likewise, they must not'survive him. 
Gordon. 

I feel no pang for these. Their own bad heart 
Impelled them, not the influence of the stars. ^ 

’Twas they who strewed the seeds of ^ passions 
In his calm breast, and with officious villany 
Watered and nursed the poisonous plants. May they* 
Receive their earnests to the uttermost mite 1 
Bufler. 

And their death shall precede his I 

We meant to liave taken them alive this evening 

Amid the merry-making of a feast. 

And keep them prisoners in the citadel. 

But this makes shorter work. I go this instant 
To give tlie necessary orders. 


SCP:NE VII. 

To these enter Illo and Tertsky. 
Tertsky. 

Our luck is on the turn. To-morrow come 
The Swedes — twelve thousand gallant warriors, Illo 1 
Then straightway for Vienna. Cheerily, friend I 
What I meet such news WTth such a moody face ? 
Illo. 

It lies with us at present to prescribe 

Laws, and take vengeance on those worthless traitors. 

Those skulking cowards that deserted us ; 

One has already done his bitter penance, 

The Piccolomini, be his the fate 

Of all who wish* us evil I This flies sure * 

To the old man’s heart ; he has, his whole life loqg> 
Fretted and toiled to. raise his ancient house 
From a Count’s title to the name of Prince \ * 
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And now must seek a grave for his only son. 

fiUTLER. 

’Twas pity tbo’ * a youth of such heroic 
And gentle temperament ' The Duke himself, 

’Twa^ easily seen, how near it went to his heart. 

Lujo. 

Hark’e, old friend • That is the very point 
That never pleased me in our Geneial — 
lie ever gave the preference to the Italians, 

Yea, at this very moment, by my soul I 
He'd gladly see us all dead ten limes over. 

Could he thereby recall his friend to life. 

'I'EursKY. 

Hush, hush ! Let the dead rest ! This evenings business 
Is, who can fairly dunk the other down — 

Your regiment, Illo, gives the entertainment. 

Come '• we will keeji a merry carnival — 

The night for once be day, and ’mid full glasses 
AVill we expect the Sweiiisli avaiitgarde. 

Illo. 

Yes, let us be of good cheer for to-ilay. 

For there’s hot work before us, friends ! This sword 
Shall have no rest, till it be bathed to the hilt 
In Austrun blood 

Gordon. 

Sh.ime, shame • what talk is this, 

My Lord Field-Marshal ? Wherefore foam you so 
Against your Emperor? 

BurLFR. 

Hope not too much 

From ^his first victory. Bethink you, surs ! 

How rapidly the wheel of fortune turns. 

The Emperor still is formidably strong. 

Illo. 

The Emperor has soldiers, no commander, 

For this king Ferdinand of Htingaiy 
Is but a tyro. Galas ? He’s no luck, 

And was of old the miner of arimes. • 

And then this viper, this Octavio, 

Is excellent at stabbing in the back, 

But ile’er meets Fiiedlwd m the open field. 


I 
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Tkrtsky. 

Trust me, my friends, it cannot but succeed ; 

Fortune, we know, can ne’er forsake the Duke I . 

And only under Wallenstem can Austria 
Be conqueror. 

Ili^. 

The Duke will soon assemble 
A mighty army, all comes crowding, streaming 
To banners, dedicate by destiny 
To fame and prosperous fortune. I behold 
Old times come ba< k again, he will become 
Once more the mighty lord which he.has been. 

How will the fools, who’xe now deserted him. 

Look then ? I can’t but laugh to think of them; 

For lands will he present to all his fiiends ; 

And like a king and emfieror reward 
True services , but we've the nearest claims. 

You will not be forgotten, flovernor • [To Gordon, 

He’ll take you from this nest and bid you shine 
In higher station; )our fidelity 
Well merits it. 

Gordon. 

T am content already, 

And wish to climb no higher ; where great height is, 

The fall must needs be great. ‘ Great height, great depth.’ 
Illo. 

Here you have no more business, for to-morrow, 

The .Swedes will take pos-session of the citadel. 

Come, Teitsky, it I's sui>per-tiine. What think }'0U ? 

Say, shall we have the state illuminated 
In honour of the Swede And who refuses 
To do it is a Spaniard and a traitor. 

Ter'i-sky. 

Nay, nay I not that, it will not please the Duke — 

Illo. 

What I we are masters here ; no soul shall dare 
Avow himself imperial where we’ve the rule. 

Gordon I goodjiight, and, for the last time, take 
A fair leave of tne place. Send out patroles 
To make secure ; the watchword may be altered 
At the stroke of ten ; deliver in the keys 
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To the Duke himself, and then you're quit for ever 
Your wardship of the gates, for on to-morrow 
The Swedes will take possession of the citadel. 

Tektsky. (at he ts gotng, to Butter.) 

You come though to the ca&tle. 

Butler. 

At the right time. 

[Exeunt Tertsky and lUo. 


SCENE VIII. 

GordoxV, Butlfr. 

Gordon, {looking after them ) 

Unhappy men ! How free from all foreboding I 
They rush into the^outspread net of murder. 

In the blind dninkenness of victory , 

I have no pity for their fate. 7'his Illo, 

This overflowing and fool-hardy villain 

That would lain bathe himself in his Emperor's blood. * | 

Bui'Lfr. I 

Do as he onlered you. Send round patroles, j 

Take measures for the cibulel's security ; j 

When they are within I close the uistle gate, I 

That nothing may transpire. \ 

Gordon, {^uith earnest anxiety.) 

O ! haste not so I ' 

Nay, stop ; first tell me 

Butlfr. 

You have already, 

To-morrow to the Swedes belongs. This night 
Alone is ours. They make good expeditions, 

But we will make still greater. Fare you weU. 

Gordon. 

Ah ! your looks tell me nothing good. Nay, Butler, 

I pray you, promise me 1 

Butler. 

The sun has set ; 

A fateful evening doth descend upon us, 

And brings on their long night I Thar evil stars 
Deliver them unarmed into our hands, 

And firom this drunken dream of golden fortunes 
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The dagger at their heart shall rouse them. Well| 

The Duke was ever a great calculator ; 

His fellow-men were figures on h» chess-board, 

To move and station, as his game required. 

Other men's honour, dignity, good name. 

Did he shift like pawns, and made no conscience of it : 

Still calculating, calculating still, 

And yet at last his calculation proves 
Eironeous , the whole game ls lost ; and lo ! 

His own life will be found among the forfeits. 

Gordon. 

0 think not of his errors now ; remember 
His greatness, his munific^ice, think on all 
The lovely features of his character 

On all the noble exploits of his lifdj 
And let them, kke an angel's arm, unseen. 

Arrest the hfted sword. 

Bittler. 

It IS too late. 

1 suffer not myself to feel conijiassion, 

Dark thoughts and bloody are my duty now : 

\grasping GordofCs hand, 
Gordon • 'tis not my hatred (I pretend not 
To love the Duke, and have no cause to love him), 

Yet 'tis not now my hatred that impels me 
To be his murderer. 'Tis his evil fate. 

Hostile concurrences of many events 
Control and subjugate me to the office. 

In vain the human being mcdiiates 
Free action, lie is but the wire-worked puppet 
Of the blind poiiier, which out of his own choice 
Creates for him a dread necessity. 

What too would it avail him, if there were 
A something pleading for him in my heart — 

Still 1 must kill him. 

Gordon. 

, If your heart speak to you. 

Follow its* impulse. 1 'is the voice of God. 

Think you your fortunes will grow prosperous 
Bedewed with blood, his blood ? Believe it not 1 
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Butler. 

You know not. Ask not ! Wherefore should it happen. 
That the Swedes gained the victory and hasten 
With such forced marches hitherward ? Pain would I 
Have given him to the Emperor’s mercy — Gordon • 

I do not wish his blood — But I must ransom . 

The honour of my word — it lies in pledge — 

And he must die, or 

\passionaiely grasftng Gordon's hand. 

Listen then, and know ! 

1 am dishonoured \i the Duke escape us. 

Gordon. 

0 • to savi such a man 

Bui'lfr. 

• What ! 

Gordon. 

I{ is worth 

A sacrifice — Come, friend • be noble-minded ! 

Our own heart, and not otlier men’s opinions, 

Forins our true honour 

Bu'ilir. {^ivith a cold and haughty air ) 

He is a great lord, 

'Hits Duke — and I am but of mean importance 
This IS what you svould say? Wherein cunLerns it 
The w'orld at large, you mean to hint to me. 

Whether the man of low ex.traction keeps 
Or blemishes his honour — 

So that the man oi princely lank be caved 
We all do stamp our salue on oursehes. 

The pnee we challenge for ourselves is given us. 

There does not hvc on earth the man so stationed, 

That I despise myself compared with him. 

Man IS made great or litUe by his own will ; 

Because 1 am true to mine, therefore he dies. 

Gordon. 

1 am endeavouring to move a rock. 

Thou hadst a mother, yet no human feelings 

1 cannot hinder you, but may some god 

Rescue him from you ! [Exit Gordon. 
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SCENE IX. • 

Butler, (alofie.) 

I treasured my good name all my life loug ; 

The Dftke has cheated me of life’s best jewel, 

So that I blush be^re this poor weak Gordon ! 

He prizes above all his fealty ; 

His eonscious soul accuses him of nothing ; 

In opposition to his own soft heart 
He subjugates himself to an iron duty ; 

Me m a weaker moment passion wai’jied ; 

1 stand beside him, and must feel myself 

The worse man of the two Wliat, though the world 

Is Ignorant of my jiurposed treason, yet 

One man doe» know it, and can prove it too — 

High-minded Piccolommi > 

There lives the man who can dishonour me ! 

7'his ignominy blood alone can cleanse ! 

Duke jTiedUnd, thou or 1 — ^into my own hands 
Fortune delivers me — The dearest thing a man has is him- 
self. yj he curtain drops. 


ACT IV. 

S^ne — Builtds Chamber. 

SCENE I. 

Butler, Major Geraldik. 

Butler. 

Find me twelve strong dragoons, arm them with pikes, 

For there must be no firing 

Conceal them somewhere near the banquet-room, 

And soon as the dessert is ^%rved up, rush all in 
And cry — ^Who is loyal to the Emperor? 

I will o’ertum the table — while you attack 
Illo and Tertsky, and despatch them both. 
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The castle-palace is well-barred and guarded, 

That no intelligence of this proceeding 
May make its way to the Duke. — Go mstantly ; 

Have you yet sent for Captam Devereux 

And the Macdonald ? 

Geraldin. 

ThcyH be here anon. 

\JSxtt Geraldtn, 

Butler. 

Here’s no room for delay. The citizens 
Declare for him , a dizzy drunken spirit 
Possesses the whole town. They see in the Dukes 
A prince of peace, a founder of new ages 
And golden times. Arms too have been given out 
By the town-council, and a hundred citizens 
Have volunteered themselves to stand on guard. 

Despatch then be the word. For enemies 
Threaten us from without and from within. 

SCENE II. 


Butler, Captain Devereux, Macdonald. 
Macdonald. 

Here we are. General. * 

Devereux. 

What’s to be the watchword ? 
Butler. 

Long live the Emperor I 

Boih (nea?t/ifig). 

How I 

. Butler. 

Live the House of Austiia ' 

Devereux. 

Have we not sworn fidelity to Friedland ? 

Macdonald. 

Have we not marched to this place to- protect hun ? 

Buixer. 

Protect a traitor, and his country’s enemy ! 

Devereux. 

Why, yes I in his name you administered 
Our oath. 
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Macdonald. 

And followed him yourself to 
BU12.ER. 

I did it the more surely to destroy him. 

• Devcrslx. 

.jQ then ! 

Macdonald. 

An alterea case ! 

Butler. (At Dnvreux .) 

Thou wretched man ! 

So easily leav’st thou thy oath and colours ? 

Deveklux. • 

'I'he devil ! — I but followed your example, 

If you could prove a villain, why not we ? 

]VlACDO^ALI>. 

We’ve nought to do with thinking — th.it’s 3'our busineMS. 
You are our General, and give out the orders, 

^Ve folhnv you, tho' the track lead to hell 
Bctler. {. apl ' iiised ) 

Good then ' we know cat h other. 

^Iacdunald. 

I should hope so 

DrVLRLL'X. 

Sttldicrs of fortune are w'c — who bids' most, 

He has us. 

Macdonald. 

’Tis e’en so » 

Butler. 

Well, for the present 

Ye must remain honest lUid faithful soldiers. 

Dlvlreux. 

We wish no other. 
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That is still better. 


Butler. 

Ay, and make your fortunes. 

MACDONALIj^ 

Sutler. 

listen! 

Bote. 

We attena. 
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Butler. 

It is the Etnpcroi's will and ordinance 

To seize the person of the Pnnce-Duke Friedland, 

Alive or dead. 

, Devereux. ■ 

It runs so ib the letter. 

Mxicdonald'. 

Alive or dead — these were thfi very words. 

Butler. 

And he shall be rewarded from the State 
In land and gold, who proffers aid thereto. 

Dlvereux. 

Ay ? TJiat sounds well. The words sound always well 
That tra^ el hither from the court. Yes ! yes ! 

We know already what court-words imf)ort. 

A golden chain perhaps in sign of favour, 

Or an old charger, or a parchment patent, 

And such like. — The Prince- Duke pays better. 
Macdonald. 


The Duke’s a splendid paymaster. 

Boiler. 

All over 

With that, my friends ' His lucky stars are set. 
Macdonald. 

And IS that certain ? ' 

Butler. 

You have my word for it^ 
Dever£lx« 

His lucky fortunes all past by ? 

. Butler. 

For ever. 

He is as poor as we. 

Macdonald. 

As poor as we ? 
^Devereux. 

•‘Macdonald, we’ll desert him ! 

Butler. 

Well desert him ! 

. Full twen^ thousand l^e done that already ; 
We must do more, my countrymen ! In short— 
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We — ^we must kill him. 

’Bonx.Jistariif^ back,) 

Kill him ! 

^ Butler. 

" ^ Yes ! must kill him. 

And for that pu^Qse haVe I chosen you. 

Bora 

Us I " • 

Butler. 

You, Captain Devercux, and thee, Macdonald. 

Devereux. {after a pause.) 

Choose you some other. ' * 

Butler. 

What ’ art dastardly ? 

Thou, with full diirty lives to answer for — 

Thou conscientious of a sudden ? 

Devereux. 

Nay, 

To assassinate our lord and Geneial — 

Mac ddxali). 

To whom we’ve sworn a soldier’s oath — 

Butler. 

Tlic oatli 

Is null, for Friedland is a traitor.* 

Devereux. 

No, no [ It is too bad I 

Macdonaid. 

Yes, by my soul ! 

It is too bad. One has 4 conscience too — 

Devereux. 

If it were not our chieftain, who so long 
Had issued the commands, and claimed our dut}'. 
Butler. 

Is that the objection ? 

Devertux. 

Were it ray own father. 

And the Emperor’s service should demand it of me. 

It might be done pethaps — But we ace soldiers. 

And to assassinate our chief Commander, 

This is a sin, a foul abomination. 

From which no monk or co^essor absolves us. 
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Butler. 

1 am your Pope, and give you Absolution. 
Determine quickly ! . 

Devereux. 

’Twill not do ! 

Macdonjilo. 

’Twont do 1 

Butler. 

Well, off then ' and — ^send Festalutz to me. 

Devereux. {hesitates ) 

The Pestalutz — 

Macdonald. 

Wliat may you want with him? 
Butler. 

If you reject it, we can find enough — 

Devereux. 

\ay, if he must fall, we may earn the bounty 
A*! well as any other. AVhat think you, 

Jh other Macdonald ? 

Macdonald. 

Why if he must fall, 

And wtll fall, and it can't be otherwise, 

One would not give place to this Festalutz. 

Devereux. {after some r^ecHon.) 

When do you purpose he -should fall? 

Butler. 

This night ; 

To-morrow will the Swedes be at our gates. 

Devereux. 

You take upon you all the consequences ! 


Bui'ler. 

1 take the whole upon m& 

Devereux. 

And it is 

The Emperor’s will, his expi^ absolute will? 
For we have instances, that folks may like 
The murder^and yet hang the murderer 

Butler. 

The manifesto say»--alive or dead. 

Alive — ^’tis not possible— you see it is not. 
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Devereux. 

Well, dead then ! dead ! But how can we come at him ? 
The town is filled with Tertsky’s'soldieiy. 

Macdonald. 

Ay ] and then Tertsky still remains, and Illo — 

Butler. 

With these we shall begin — ^you understand me ? 
Devereux. 

How ? And must they too perish ? 

Buixer. 

• They the first 

Macdonald. 

Hear, Devereux ! A bloody evening this. 

Devereux. 

Have ypu a man for that ? Commission me — 

Butler. 

’Tis p'ven in trust to Major Geraldin ; 

This is a carnival night, and there's a fea-st 
Given at the Castle — there we shall surprise them, 

And hew them down. The Pestalutz and Lesley 
Have that commission — soon as that is finished — 
Devereux. 

Hear, General 1 It will be all one to you. 

Hdrk’e ! let me exchange with Geraldia 
Butler. 

Twill be the lesser danger with the Duke. 

Devereux. 

Danger ! The devil ! What do you think me, General ? 
Tis the Duke’s eye, and not his sword, I fear. 

Butler. 

AVhat can his eye do to thee ? * 

Devereux. 

Death and hell ! 

Thou know’st that I’m no milk-sop, General ! 

But 'tis not eight days since the Duke did send me 
Twenty gold pieces for this good warm coat 
Which I have on ! and then for him to see me 
Staufding before him with the pike, his murderer, 

That eye of his looking upon this coat — 

Why — ^wby — ^thc devil fetch me I I'm no milk-sop I 
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Butler. 

The Duke presented thee this good warm coat, 

And thou, a needy wight, hath pangs of conscience 
To run him through the body in return. , 

A coat that is far better and far warmer 
Did the Emperor give to him, the Prince's mantle. 

How doth he thank the Emperor ? With revolt, 

And treason. 

Devereux. 

That is true. The devil take 
Such thankers I’ll despatch him. 

Butler. 

And would’st quiet j 
Thy conscience, thou hast nought to do but simply 
Pull off the coat \ so canst thou do the deed 
With light heart and good spirits. 

Devereux. 

* . .^Kou are right 

That did not strike me. TU'jidl'Off the coat~ 

So there’s an end of it , ' * 

*Macdonalq.' 

•V^es, but there’s another 
Point to be thought of. 

Butler. 

And what's that, Macdonald ? 
Macdonald. 

What avails sword op dagger against /urn ? 

He IS n(4 to^Je wounded ~hc isjjj-^ 

. Bu'i'LElt. Kstarttng up .) . 

What ! 

Macdonai-d. 

Safe against shot, and stab and slash ' Hard frozen, 

Secured, and warranted by the black art I 
His body is impenetrable, I tell you. 

Devereux. 

In Inglestadt there^was just another— 

His whole skin was the same as steel \ at last 
We were obliged to beat him down with gunstodcb. 

Macdonald. 



Hear what I’ll do. ' 
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Devereux. 

Well? 

Macdonald. 

In the cloister here 
There’s a Bominican, my countryman. 

I'll make him dip my sword and pike for me 
In holy water^ and say oirer diem 
One of his strongest blessings. That’s probatum > 
Nothing can stand ’gainst that. 

Butler.* 

So do, Macdonald 1 

But now go and select from out the regiment 
Twenty or thirty able-bodied fellows, 

And let them take the ofths to the Emperor. • 
Then, when it strikes eleven, when the first rounds 
Are passed, conduct them, silently as may be. 

To th’ house— I will myself be not far off. 

Deveri^x. 

But how do we gtf ^rpMgh Hartschier and Gordon, 
That stand on^gu^d tlfere in the inner chamber? 
Butler.'*^ 

I have made myself dequaint^ with the place. 

I lead you through a back-dooif that’s defended 
By one man only. Mb my rank and office 
Give access to the Duke at every hour. • * 

I'll go before you — with one pointed-stroke 
Cut Hartschicr’s wind-pipe, and make way for you. 
Devereux.* 

And when wc’rd theRpi by wlmt mews olfall we gain 
The Duke’s bed-chamber, without his alarming 
The ser\'ants of the Court ? for he lias herCg 
A numerous company of followers. 

Butler. 

The attendants fill the right wing ; he hates bustle. 
And lodges in the left wing quite alone. « 
Devereux. 

Were it well over — hey, Macdonald ? I 
Feel queerly on the occasion, dev^ knows ! 

Macdonald. 

And I too. ’Tis too great a personage. 

Peonle will hold us for a brace of villains. 
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Butler. 

In plenty, honour, splendour, — ^You may safely 
Laugh at the people’s babble. 

Devereux. 

If the business 

Squares with one’s honour — if that be quite certain — 
Butler. 

Set your hearts quite at ease. Ye save for Ferdinand 
His cronTi and empire. The reward can be 
No small one. 

Devfreux. 

And ’tis his purpose to dethrone the Emperor ? 

Butli». 

Yetf ! — ^Yls 1 — ^to rob him of nis crown and life 
Devereux. 

And he must fall by the executioner’s hands. 

Should we deliver him up to the Emperor 
Alive ? • 

Butler. 

It were his certain (^estiny. 

Devereux. 

Well ! Well ! Come then, Macdonald, he shall not 
Lie long in pain. 

\Exeunt Butler through one door, Macdonald dkd Dn'crmx 
through the other. 


SCENE III. * 

•u 

Scene — a Gothic and gloomy apartmehtaf Ihe Duchess Fri^lanlf^. 
Thekla' on a seat, pale, her ^es eleaed. the Duchess and ’ LKsI ^ 
Neubrunn busied about her. Wallenstein and the Countess 
tn conversation. 

Wallenstein. 

How knew she it so soon ? 

* Countess. 

She seems to have 

Foreboded some misfortune. ^ The report 
Of an engagement, in the which had fallen 
A colonel of the Imperial army, frightened her. 

I saw it instantly. She flew to meet 

The Swedish courier, and with sudden questioning, 
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Soon wrested from him the disastrous secret. 

Too late we missed her, hastened after her, 

Wc found her lying in his arms, all pale 
And in a swoon. 

Wallenstein. 

A heavy, heavy blow I 

And she so unprepared * Poor child I How is it? 

\htrningto the Duchess. 

Is she coming to herself? 

Duciirss. 

Her e> 7 :s ore opening. 

Countess. 

She lives. 

Th lk la {looking round her. ) 

Where am I ^ 

Wallenstein, {steps to her, ramng her up in his amtf ) 
Come, cheerly, Thekla • be my own brave girl I 
See, there’s thy loving mother. Thou art in 
Thy father's arms. 

Thekia. {standing up.) 

WRcre is he ? Is he gone ? 

Duchess. 

^^^lO gone, my daughter ? 

Thekla. 

He — the man who uttered 

That word of misery. 

Duchess. 

O < think not of it. 

My Thekla I 

Wallenstein 

Give her sorrow leave to talk 1 
Ijet her complain — mmgle your tears with hers. 

For she hath suffered a deep angui&h , but 
She’ll rise superior to it, for my Thekla 
Hath all her father’s unsubdu^ heart. 

Thekla. 

I am not ill. See, I have power to stand. 

Why does my mother weep ? Have I alarmed her ? 

It is gone by — I recollect myself. 

[She easts her eyes rmmd the rvom, as seeking some one 
Where is he ? Please you, do not hide him from me. 
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You see, I have strength enough : now I will hear him. 
Duchess. 

No, never shall this messenger of evil 
Enter again into thy presence, Thekla. 

Thekla. 

My father — 

Wallenstein. 

Dearest daughter 1 
Thekla. 

I'm not weak — 

.Shortly I shall be quite myself again 
You'll grant me one request? 

Wallens PEiN. 


Name it, my daughter. 

Thekla. 

Permit the stranger to be called to me. 

And grant me leave, that by myself I may 
Hear his report and question him. 

Duchess. 


No, never ! 

Countess. 

'Tis not advisable — assent not to it. 


^ Wallenstein.. 

Hush ' Wherefore would 'st thou speak witli him, my daughter ? 
Thekla. 

Knowing the whole, I shall be more collected ; 

1 will not be deceived My mother wishes 
Only to spare me. 1 will not be spared. 

The worst is said already: 1 can hcuc 
Nothing of deejier anguish I 

CouNTFss ami Duchess. 

Do it not. 

Thekla. 

The horrefr overpowered me by surprise. 

My heart bctra)cd me in the stranger’s presence; 

He was a witness of my weakness, yea, 

1 sank into his arms : and that has shamed me. 

1 must replace myself in his esteem, 

And 1 must speak with him, perforce, that he, 

The stranger, may not think ungently of me. 
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Wallenstein. 

I see she is in the nght, and am inclined 
To grant her this request of hers. Go, call him. 

[Zaify Neubrunn gees to call kim. 
Duchess. 

But I, thy mother, will be present — 

Thekla. 

Twere 

More pleasing to me, if alone I saw him : 

Trust me, I shall behave myself the more 
4, Collectedly. . 

WaLLLN .STEIN. 

Permit her ner own will. 

Leave her alone with him ; for there are sorrows, 

Where, of necessity, the soul must be 
Its own support. A strong heart will rely 
On its own strength alone. In her own bosom, 

Not in her mother's arms, must she collect 
The strength to rise superior to this blow. 

' It is mine own brave girl. I’ll have her treated 
Not as a woman, but the heroine. [Cetag. 

CouNTLss. {detaining him) 

Where art thou going? I JJeard 'fertsky say 
That 'tis thy purpose to depart fro9i hence 
To-morrow early, but to leave us here. 

Wallens lEiN 

Yes, ye stay here, placed under the protection 
Of gallant men. 

Countess. 

• O take us with you, brother, , 

Leave us not in this gloomy solitude * 

To brood o’er anxious thoughts. The mists of doubt 
Magnify evils to a shape of horror. 

Wallenstein. 

Who speaks of evil ? I entreat you, sister, 

Use words of better omen. 

Countess. 

Then take us with you. 

O leave us not behind you in a place 
That forces us to such sad omens. Heavy 
And sick within me is my heart — 
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These walls breathe on me like a church-yard vault 
I cannot tell you, brother, how this place 
Doth go against my nature. Take us with you. 

Come, sister, join >'ou your entreaty ! — Niece, 

Yours too. We all entreat you, take us with you 1 
Wallenstein. 

llie place's evil omens will 1 change, 

Making it tliat which shieldb and shelters for me 
My best beloved. 

Neubrunn. {returning^ 

The Swedish officer. ^ 

IVallensiein. 

leave her alone with him. [Exit. 

Duchess, (to Thekla who starfr and skwers,) 

There — pale as death ! — Child, 'tis impossible 
That thou shouldst speak with him. Follow thy motoer. 
Thekla. • .. 

The Lady Neubrunn then may stay with me. 

I Exeunt Duchess and Cmntcs^. 

. SCENE IV. 

Thekla, the Swedish OaFrAiN, Lady NeubrI^nn. 

Captain, (res/ect/ulfy approaching her.) 

Princess— I must entreat your gentle pardon — 

My inconsiderate rash speech — How could I— 

Thekla. («//?// dignity.) 

You have beheld me m my agony, 

A most distressful accident occasion: d 
You, from a stranger, to become at oiKe 
My confidant 

Captain. 

1 fear you hate my presence, 

Por my tongue spake a melancholy word. 

Thekla. 

The fault is mine. Myself did wrest it from you. 

The honor which came o'er me interrujpted 
Your tale at its commencement May it please you. 

Continue it to the end. 

, Captain. 

Princess, twill 
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Renew your anguish. %\ 

Thskla. 

1 am firm. — ■■■■■ 

I wiU be firm. Well — how began the engagement? . . 

. Captaiw. 

We lay; expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 

Intfenched but insecurely in our camp, 

'When towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
From the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
Into the campi and sounded the alarm. 

Scarce had We mouiUed, ere the Pappenheimers, 

Their horses at full $ced, broke thro* the lines, 

And leapt the trenches ; hut their heedless courage 
Had borne them onward far before the others— 

'rhe infantry were still at distance, only 
The Pappenheimers followed daringly 
Their daring leader 

\Thekla betrays agitation m Aer gestures. The officer pauses 

iili she makes a st^n to Am to proceed. 

Both in van and flanks, 

With our whole cavalry we now leceived them, 

Back to the trenches drove them, where the foot 
Stretched out a solid ridgo of pikes to meet them : 

They neither could advance, nor yet retreat ; 

And as they stood on every side wedged in, 

The Rhinegrave to their leader called aloud, 

Inviting a surrender *, but their leader. 

Young Piccolomim as giddy ^ grasps a chair. 

Known by his plume, 

And his long hair, gave $ign^ for the trenches ; 

Himself leapt first, the regiment all plunged dSbst . — ' 

His charger, by an halbert gored, reared up, * 

Flung him with violence off, and over him 

The horses, now no longer to be airbed 

[Thekla, who has accompanied the last speech with all the 
marks of increasing agony, trembles through her whole 
frame, and is falling. The Lady Neubrunn runs to her^and 
rueives her in her arms. 


My dearest Lady- 
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Captain. 

I retire. 

Thekla. 

Tis over. 

Proceed to the conclusion. 

, Captain. 

Wild despair 

Inspired the troops i^ith frenzy when they saw 
Their leader pcnsh ; every thought of rescue 
Was spurned , they fought like wounded tigers . their 
Frantic resistance roused our soldiery ; 

A murderous; fight took place, noiswas the contest 
Finished before their last man fell. 

Thekla. {faltering.) 

And wnere ^ 

AVhere is— You have not told me all. 

C A p 1 AIN. {after a fa use . ) 

This morning 

We buried him 'J’welve youths of noblest birth 
Did be.ir him to interment , the whole army 
Followed the biet. A laurel decked his coffin ; 

The sword of the deceased was plated upon it, 

In mark of honour, by the Rhinegrave’s self. 

Nor tears were wanting , for there are among us 
Many, who had themselves experienced 
The greatness of his mind, and gentle manners ; 

All were affecteil at his fate The Rlunegrave 
Would w'lllingly have saved him ; but himself 
Made vain th’ attempt — ^"tis said he w^jlied to die. 
Neubjiunn. {to Thekla, who has hidden her countenance ) 
Look up, my dearest Lady— 

Thekla. ' 

Wliere is his grave ? 
Captain. 

At Neustadt, lAidy ; in a cloister church 
Are his remains deposited, until 
We can receive directions from his father. 

Thekla. 

What is the cloister’s name? 

Captain. 

Saint Catl^rine’s. 
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Thekla. 

And how far is it thither ? 

Captaik. 

Near twelve leagues. 
Thekla. 

And which the way ? 

Captain. 

You go by Tirschenreit ■ 
And Falkenberg, through our advanced posts. 
Thekla. 


Is their commander? 

Captain 

Colonel Sccken dorf. 

\^ekla' steps to the table, and takes a rtng from a casket 
Thekla. 

You have beheld me m my agony, 

And shown a feeling heart Please you, accept 

[gn'iHg htm the ring. 

A small memorial of this hour. Now go ' 

Capiain. {confused) 

Princess . , 

\Thekla silently makes signs to him to go, and turns front 
him. The Captain lingers, and is about to speak. Lady 
Ncubrimn repeats the signal, and he retires. 

SCENE V. 

Thekla, Lady Neubrunn. 

Thekla. falls on Neubrunn’ s neck.) 

Now, gentle Neubrunn, show me the affection 
Whidi thou hast ever promised — prove th}'self 
My own true friend and faithful fellow-pilgnm. 

This night we must away ! 

Neubrunn. 

, Away 1 and whither ? 

Thekla. 

'VVhither 1 There is but one place in the world. 

Thither where he lies buried J To his coffin I 
Neubrunn. 

lYhat woul^ you do there? 
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Thekla. 

What do there ? 

That woiildst thou not have asked, hadst thou e'er loved. 
There, there is all that still remains of him. 

That single spot is the whole earth to me. 

Neubrunn. 

That place of death 

Thekla. 

Is now the only place 

Where life yet dwells for me * iletiin me not ! 

Come and make preparations : let us think 
Of means to fly from hence 

Neubrunn. * 

Your father's rage 

Thekla. » 

'i'hat time is past 

And now I fear no human being’s rage 

Neubrunn. 

'I'he sentence of the world ’ The tongue of calumny ! 
Thfkla 

Whom am I seeking? Him who is no more. 

Am I then hastening to the arms — O Cod ! 

I haste but to the grave of the beloved. 

Neubrunn. 

And we alone, two helpless feeble women ? 

TriSKLA. 

\Ve will take weapons ; my arm shall protect tliee 
Neubrunn. 

In the dark night-time? 

Thekla. 

Darkness will conceal us. 
Neubrunn. 

This rough tempestuous night 

Thekla. 

Had he a soft bed 

Under the hoofs of his war-horses ? 

Neubrunn. 

Heaven 1 

And then the many posts of the enemy ! — 

Thekla. 

They are human beings. Misery travek free 
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Through the whole earth. 

Neubrunk. 

The journey’s weaiy length 

Thekla. 

The pilgrim, travelling to a distant shrine 
Of hope and healing, doth not count the leagues. 
Neubrunn. 

How can we pass the gates? 

Thekla. 

Gold opens them. 

j « Go, do but go. • 

Nkubrunn. • 

I * Should we be recognized — 

\ Thi- kla. 

I • In a despairing woman, a yioor fugitive, 

' Will no one seek the daughter of Duke Friedland. 

N KUBRUNN. 

And where procure we hordes for our flight? 

• 'Fill M.A 

My e(]ucriy procures them. Go and fetch him. 

Xl.liBRUNN'. 

Dares he, without the knowledge of his lord ? 

Thfkl\. 

He w'ill. Go, only go Delay no longer. 

Nkubrunn. 

Dear lady ' and your mother? 

Thekla. 

Oh ' my mother • 

Ni:ubrunn. 

So much as she has suffered too already ; 

Your tender mother — Ah ! how ill prepared 
For this last anguish ! 

Thekla 

Woe IS me ' ray mother ! 

Go instantly. [Fa//w. 

Neubrunn. 

But think what you are doing ' 

Thekla. 

What be thought, already has been thought. 

Nelbkunn. 

And being there, w'hat purpose you to do ? 
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Thekla. 

There a Divinity will prompt my soul. 

Neubrunn. 

Your heart, dear lady, is disquieted ! 

And this is not the way that leads to quiet. 

Thekla 

To a deep quiet, such as he has found, 

It draws me on, I know not what to name it ; 

Resistless docs it draw me to his grave. 

There will my heart be eased, my tears w'ill flow. 

0 hasten, make no furtner (piestioning ! 

There ih no rest for me till I have left 

These w ills — they fall m on me — A dim pow'er 
Drives me from hence— Oh mercy ' What a feeling ' 

What pale and hollow forms are those • 'J'hey fill. 

They crowd the place ' 1 ha\e no longer room here ' 

Mercy ! Still more ' More still > The hideous swarm ! 
They press on me j they chase me from these walls— 

Those hqllow, bodiless fonns of living men ! 

Neubrun.x. 

You frighten me so, Intly, that no longer 

1 dare stay here myself. I go and call 

Kosenbeig instantly. \Exit Lady Ni,ubruHn, 

SCENE VI. 

* T11EK1.A. 

His spirit ’tis that calls me * ’tis th-i troop 

Of his true follow'ers, who offered up 

Themselves t’ avenge his death , and they accuse me 

Of an ignoble loitering — thfy would not 

Eorsake their leader even in death — th€y died for him ! 

And shall / live ? 

For me, too, was that laurel garland twined 
That decks his bier. Life is an empty casket. 

I throw it from me. O, my only hope ; 

To die beneath the hoofs of trampling steeds — 

That is the lot of heroes upon earth 1 \_Exit Thtkla. 

(The curtain drops.) 
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ACT V. 

Scene— a Saloon^ terminated hy a gallery which extends far into the 

hack-ground. 


SCENE I. 

A\ ALLENSTEiN {sitting at a iahle)^ the Swedish Cappain (standing 

before him). 

Wallenstein-. 

Commend me to youi lord. I sympathize 
In his good fortune ; and if you have seen me 
• Dehaent in the* expressions of that joy, 

Which such a victory might well demand, 

Attribute it to no lack of good will. 

For henceforth are our fortunes one. Farei\-ell, 

And for ) our trouble take my thanks. To-morrow 
The citadel shall be .sunendeied to you. 

On your arrival , 

\2he Swedish Captain letires. Wallenstein sih lost m 
thought^ his eyes fi.\ed vacantly, and his head mstamed by 
hts hand. 'I he Countess Tertsky enters, stands lefore him 

awhile, unobserved by him ; at length he starts, sees her, 
and recollects himself.) 

Wallenstein. 

Com’st tliou from her ? Is she restored ? How is she ? 
COUNTFSS. 

My sister tells me she w.is more collected 
After her conversation with the Swede. 

She has now retired to rest. 

Wallenstein. 

The pang will soften. 

She will shed tears. 

Countess. 

1 find thee altered too, 

My brother ! After such a victory 
I had expected to have found m thee 
A cheerful spirit. O remain thou firm I 
Sustain, uphold us I For our light thou art, 
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Our sun. 

Wallenstein. 

Be quiet. I ail nothing. Where’s 
Thy husband. 

Countess. 

At a banquet — he and Illo. 

Wallenstein, \rtsis and strides across i/ie saloon.) 

The night’s far spent. Betake thee to thy chamber. 

Countess. 

Bid me not go, O let me stay with thee 

Wallenstein. {fno7rs to the windono.) 

There is i busy motion in the Heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag ii[)oii the tower, 

Fast fly the clouds, the sickle of the moon.* 

Struggling, darts snatches of uncertaiitlighL 
No form of star is visible * That one 
White stain of light, that single glimm’ring yonder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 

Is Jupiter, (apiwse) But now J 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him • j 

[lie sinks into pn\found mehinchoh, and looks vacantly info j 
the distance ' j 

Countess, {looks on him moumfitll}\ then grasps hts hand ) i 

What art thou brooding on ? * 

Wailenstein. j 

Methinks, * 

If I but saw him, ’twould be well with me. j 

He is the star of my nativity, j 

And often marvelloiis]> hath his aor ect j 

Shot strength into my heart. 

* Tlieic four lines are expressed in the onginBl with exquuice felicity 
Am llimmel ist geschastige Bewegung, 

I Des Thurmes Fanne jagi dcr Wind, schnell gcht 

Der Wolken Zug, Ar Monites ficktl ivankt, 

Und durch die Nai^C ungewisse Helle 

The word ‘ moon-<>ickIe ’ reniinda me of a passage in Hams as quoted by 
Johnson, under tlie word ‘ falcated.’ ‘ The enligliiened part of the moon appears 
in the form of a sickle or reaping-hook, which I'l while slie is moving from the con* 
junction to the opposition, or from the new moon to the full ; but from full to a 
new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the AviVfaUaUd ’ ^ 

The words ‘ wanken ' and *schwcben” aic not easily wTonslated. The English 
words, by wh.di we attempt to render tlirm, are either vulgfir or pedantic, or not 
of sufficiently general application. 
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Countess. 

Thou’lt see him again. 

Wallenstein, {remains for a while with absent mind, iken assumes a 
livelier manner, and turns suddenly to the Countess.) 

See him again ? O never, never again. 

Countess. 

How? 


Wallenstein. 

He is gone — is dust. 

Countess. 

Whftm mean'st thou then ? 
Wallenstein. 

He tlie more fortunate ! yea, he hath finished ! 

For him there is no longer any future — 

His life is bright — bright without spot it was. 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 
Knock'S at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off IS he, above desire and fear, 

No more submiited to the change and chance 
Of the unsteady planets O 'tis w'ell 
With hint/ but who knows wh.it the coming hour, 
Veiled in thick darkness, brings fur us I 
Countess. 


Thou speakest 

Of Piccolomini. What was his death ? 

The courier had just loft thee, as I came. 

[ IVallenstein by a motion of his hand makes signs to her to b» 
silent. 

Turn not thine eyes upon the backward view, 

Let us look fom'HFd into sunny days. 

Welcome with joyous heart the victory. 

Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-^y. 

For the first time, thy fnend was to thee dead ; 

To thee he died, when first he fiarted from thee. 
Wallenstein. 

This anguish will be weaned down, I know 

What pang is permanent with man ? From'th' highest, 

As from the vilest thing of every day. 

He learns to wean himself; for the strong hours 
Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost * 

In hiir. The bloom is vanished from my life. 
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For O ! he stood beside me like my youth, I 

Transformed for me the real to a dream, j 

Clothjpg the palpable and the familiar | 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. | 

Whatever fortunes wait niy future toils, l 

The beautiful is vanished — and returns not 
Countess. 

O be not treacherous to thy own power. 

Thy heart is nch enough to vivify 

Itself. I'hou lov’st and prizest virtues in him, 

The whioli thyself didst plant, thyself unfold. 

IV \i.LENsTEiN. {stepping to the doof\) j 

Who interrupts us now at this late hour ? } 

It IS the (lo\ernor. He brings the keys 
Of the Citadel. Tis midnight Leave me, sister ! 

Countess. 

0 'tis so hard to me this night to leave thee — 

A boding fear possesses me > 

Wallenstein. 

Fear ? Wherefore ^ 

Countess. i 

Shouldst thou depart this night, and we at waking ^ 

Never more find thee? 

WAI.LENSTEIN. 

Fancies 1 
Countess. 

O my soul 

Has long been weighed down by these dark forebodings 
And if 1 combat and rejiel Uicm waxii^. 

They still rush down upon my heart in dreams 

1 saw thee yesternight with thy first wife 

Sit at a banquet, gorgeously attired. * 

Wallenstein. 

This was a dream of favourable omen. 

That marriage being the founder of my fortunes. 

COUNIESS. 

To^y I dreamt that 1 ^vas seeking thee 
In thy own chamber. As 1 entered, lo 1 
It was no more a chamber, the Chartreuse 
At Gltsohin 'twas, which thou thyself hast founded. 

And where it is thy will that thou shouldst be 
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Interred. 

Wallenstein. 

Thy soul is busy with these thoughts. 

Countess. 

What, dost thou not believe, that oft in dreams 
A voice of warning speaks prophetic to*us ? 

Wallenstein. 

Tlierc is no doubt that there exist such voices 
Yet I would not call them 
Voices of warning that announce to us 
Only the inevitable. As the sun, • « 

Ere It IS risen, sometimes jiaints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events .stride on before the events ; 

And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 

That which we read of the fourth Henry’s death, 

Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
Of my own future destiny. The king 
Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife. 

Long ere Ravaillac armed himself therewith. 

His quiet mind forsook him ; the phantasma 
Started him m his T/juvre, chased him forth 
Into the open air , like funeral knells 
Sounded that coronation festival ; 

And still with boding sense he heard the tread 
Of those feet, that ev’n then were seeking him 
Throughout the streets of Paris. 

Countess. 

And to thee 

The voice within thy soul bodes nothing ? 

WaLLENSI'EIN. 

* Nothing. 

Be wholly tranquil. 

Countess. 

And another time 

1 hastened after thee, and thou ran’st from me 
Thro’ a long suit, thro' many a spacious hall. 

There seemed no end of it— doors creeked and clapped ; 

, I followed panting, but could not o’ertake thee ; 

When on a sudden did I feel myself 

Grasped from behind — the hand was cold tliat grasped me — 
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Twas thou, and thou didst kiss me, and there seemed 
A crimson covenng to envelope us. 

Wallensteix. 

That is the crimson tap’stry of my chamber. 

{gazing m him,) 

If it should ceftne to that — if I should see thee, 

Who standest now before me in the fulness 
Of life— 

[SAe falls on his breast and weeps. 
Wallenstein. 

The Emiieror’s proclamation weighs upon thee— 

Alphabets wound not — and he hnds no hands. 

COUNIESS. 

If he should find them, my resolve is taken — 

I bear about me my support and refuge. \Exii Countess. 


SCENE II. 

Wallenstein, Gordon. 

Waixenstein, 

All quiet in the town ? 

Gordon. 

The town is quiet 
Wallen.stf.in. 

I hear a boisterous music 1 and the Castle 
Is lighted up. Who are the revellers ? 

Gordon. 

There is a banquet given at the Castle 
To the Count Tertsky and Field-Marshal lllo. 

Wallenstein. ^ 

In honour of the victory.— This tribe 

Can show tlieir joy in noth^ else but feasting. 

[Rifigs, The Groom of the Chamber enters. 
Unrobe me. 1 will lay me down to sleep. 

[ WaUenstetn takes the keys from Gordon^ 
So we are guarded from all enemies, 

And shut in with sure friends. 

For all must cheat me, or a fsice like this 

[Pixi^g his ^ on 
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Was ne'er an h3rpocrite’s mask. 

\The Groom of the Chamber takes off his mantle^ collar^ and scarf. 
Wallenstein. 

Take care — what is that ? 
Groom of the Chamber. 

• The golden chain is snapped in two. 

Wallensiein. 

Well, it has lasted long enough. Here — ^give it. 

\IIe takes and looks at the chain. 
'Twas the first present of the Emperor. 

He hung it round me in the war of'Friule, . 

He being then Archduke , and 1 have w'om it 

Till now from habit 

From superstition if you will. Belike, 

It was to be a Talisman to me, 

And while I wore it on my neck in faith, 

It was to chain to me all my life long. 

The volatile fortune, who.se first pledge it was 
Well, be it so ! Henceforward a new fortune 
Must spring up for me ; for the potency 
Of this charm is dissohcd. 

\Groom of the Chamber retires with the rrstmentSf I Fallen- 
stein riseSf ttikcs a stride across the room^ and stands at last 
before Gordon in a posture of meditation. 

How the old time returns upon me ' 1 
Behold myself once more at Burgau, w'here 
I We two were pages of the court together. 

{ We oftentimes disputed : thy intention 

I Was ever ^od ; but thou wert wont to play 

The moralist and preacher, and wouldst rail at me — 

That I strove after things too high for me, 

* Giving my faith to bold unlawful dreams, 

And still extol to me the golden mean. 

— Thy wisdom hath been proved a thriftless friend 
To thy own self. See, it has made thee early 
A superannuated man, and (but 
That my munificent stars will intervene) 

Would let thee in some miserable comer 
Go out, like an untended lamp. 

Gordon. 


My Prince 1 
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With light heart the poor fisher moors his boat, 

And watches from the shore the lofly ship 
Stranded amid the storm. 

Wallenstein. 

Art thou already 

In harbour then, old man ? Well ! I am not. • 

'Fhe unconquered spirit drives me o'er life’s billows ; 

My planks still firm, my canvas swelling proudly. 

Hope is my goddess still, and youth my inmate ; 

And while we stand thus front to front almost, | 

1 might presume to say, that the swift years j 

Have passed ny powerless o’er my unblanched hair. 1 

\If€ mews with long strides across the saloon ^ and remains on 1 
the opposite side^ over against Gordon, J 

AVho now persists m calling Fortune false ? 

To me she has proved faithful, with fond love 
I'ook me from out the common uiiks of men, 

And, like a mother goddess, with strong arm, 

Carried me swiftly iij) the steps of life, 

Nothing IS common in my destiny, 

Nor in the furrows of my hand. Who dares 
Interpret then my life for me, as 'twere 
One of the undistinguishable many ? 

True, in this present moment I appear 
Fallen low indeed ; but I shall rise a^ain. 

The high flood will soon follow on this ebb ; 

The fountain of my fortune, which now stops, 

Repressed and bound by some malicious star. 

Will soon in joy play forth from all its pipes. 

• Goudon. 

And yet remember I the good old proverb, 

* Let the night come before we praise the day.* 

I would be slow from long-continued fortune 
To gather hope ; for hope is ^e companion 
Given to the unfortunate by pit^ng Heaven. 

Fear hovers round the head of prosperous men ; 

For still unsteady are the scales of fate. 

Wallenstein, { smiling .) 

1 hear the very Gordon that of old 

Was wont to preach to me, now once more preaching \ 

I know well, that all sublunary things 
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Are still the vassals of vicissitude. ' 

The unpropitious gods demand their tribute. 

This, long ago, the ancient Pagans knew ; 

And thei^ore of their own accord they olFered 
To themselves injunes, so to atone 
The jealousies of theu* divinities 
And human sacnhces bled to Typhon. 

[A/ter a paiisf^ sertous, and in a more subdued manner 
I too have sacrificed to him — For me 
I'here fell the dearest friend , and through my fault 
He fell > No joy from favourable fdrtiine 
Can overa'eigh the anguish of this stroke. 

'Phe envy of my destiny is glutted : 

Life pays for life On this pure head the lightning 
Was drawn off, which would else have shattered me. 

SCENE III. 


Jh these enter S'E.m. 

WALLEN.STE1M. 

Is not that Skmi ? and beside himself, 

If one may trust his looks ' What bnngs thee hither 
At this late hour, Uaptista ? 

Sent. 

Terror, Duke 1 

On thy account. 

Wallenstein. 

What now? 

Sen I. 

Flee ere the day break ! 
Trust not thy person to the Swedes ! 

Wallenstein. 

, What now 

Is in thy thoughts? 

Seni. {with louder voia.) 

Trust not thy person to these Swedes. 

Wallenstein. 

What is it then ? 
Seni. {still more urgently.) 

O wail not the arrival of these Swedes ! 
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An c\*il near at hand is threatening thee 

From false friends. All the signs stand full of honor > 

Near, near at hand the net-work of perdition — 

Yea, even now ’tis being cast around thee ! 

yfALLENSTKlN. 

Bjptista, thou art dreaming '—Fear befools thee. 

Seni. 

Believe not that an empty fear deludes me. 

Come, read it in the planetary aspects , 

Read it thyself, that rum threatens thee 
From false fnends ' 

Wallenstein. 

From the falseness of my friends 
Has risen the whole of my unprosperous fortunes. 

The warning should have come before ! At present 
I need no revelation from the stars 
'fo know that. 

Seni. 

Come and sec ! trust thine own eyes ! 

A fearful sign stands m the house of life ; 

An enemy, a fiend lurks close behind 
The radiance of thy planet — O be warned! 

Deliver not thyself up to these heathens 
To wage a war against our holy church. 

Wallenstein, {laughmg gentiy ) 

The oracle rails that way I Yes, yes ! Now 
1 recollect. This junction with the SweiJcs 
Did never please thee — lay thyself to sleep, 

Baptiste I Signs like these 1 do not fear 
. Gordon, iyvho during the whole of this dialogue has i/iiivn 
marks of extreme agitation^ and now turns to If aliens tein). 
My Duke and General ! May 1 dare presume ? 
Wallenstein. 


Speak freely. 

Gordon. 

■V\Tiat? if *twere no mere creation 
Of fear, if God’s high providence vouchsafed 
To interpose its aid for your deliverance, 

And qiade that mouth its organ. 

Wallenstein. 

Ydre bodi feverisli 1 
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How can mishap come to me from the Swedes ? 

Thf^ sought this junction with me — 'tis their interest. 

Gordon. diffiadiy su^resswg his emotion.) 

Byt what if the arrival of these Swedes — 

What if tliis were the very thing that winged 
The ruin that is flymg to your temples ? 

\flifigs himself at his feet. 

There is yet time, my Prince 

i Seni. 

f O hear him ! hear him ' 

\ Gordon, (rises.) , 

] The Rhinegrave’s still far off Giv'c but the order — 

* This citadel shall close its gates upon him. 

i If, then, he will besiege us, let him try it. 

: But this I say ; he 11 find his own destruction 

f With his whole force before these ramparts, sooner 

Than weary down the valour of our spirit. 
r He shall experience what a band of heroes, 

^ Inspirited by an heroic leader, 

i Is able to perform. And if indeed 

I It be thy serious wish to make amend 

: .For that which thou hast done amisa, — this, this 

-! Will touch and reconcile the Empeior, 

{ Who g(hdly turns his heart to thoughts of mercy , 

I And Friedland, who returns lepentant to him 

* Will stand yet higher in his Kmperor’s favour, 

( 7'han e’er he stood when he had never fallen. 

* Wallenstein {contemflafes him with surpme, remains silent aiohtle^ 

I betraying strong emotion.) 

* Gordon — your zeal and fervour lead you far. 

i Well, well — an old friend has a piivilegc. 

Blood, Gordon, has been flowing Never, never 
Can the Emperor pardon me - and if he could, 

Yet I — I ne’er could let myself be pardoned. 

Had 1 foreknown what now' has taken place, 

Tliat he, my dearest friend, w'ould fall for me, 

My first death-offering , and had the heart 
Spoken to me, as now it has done — Gordon, 

It may be, I might have bethought myself. 

It may be too, I might not. — Might, or might not, 

Is now an idle question. All too seriously 
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Has It begun, to end in nothing, Gordon > 

Let it then have its course. to ifte wnuh w 

All dark and silent — at the Castle too 

All IS now hush’d — T^ight me, Chamberlain I t 

\The Gtoom of the Chamber^ u»ho had enters during the last j 
dialogue^ and had been standing at a distance and listening \ 
to it with Visible expressions of the deepest interest^ advances | 
in extreme agitation, and throws himself at the Dukds feet | 
And thou too * l)ut I know ivhy thou dost w i<»h 
My reconcilement with the Emperor. i 

Poor man ' he hath a small estate in Cornthcin, | 

And fedis it will be forfeited because 
He's in my service. Am 1 then so poor. 

That I no longer can indemnify 

My servants ? Well ' to no one I employ * 

Means of compulsion If 'tis thy belief ' 

That fortune has fled from me, go ! Forsake me. ' 

This night for the Ui^t tune may^t thou unrobe me, [ 

And then go o\ er to thy lunperor. »' 

Gordon, good night ' I think to make a long : 

Sleep of It, fur tno 'struggle and the turmoil j 

Of this last (hi)' or two was great. May't please you, . f 

Take care that they awake me ncjt too early. J 

[Exit Wallenstein, the Groam of the Chamber lighting him. | 
Seni folhnvs. Gordon remains on the darkened stage, fol- 

loiving the Duke with hu eye, till he disappears at the far- 
ther end of the gallery ; then by his gestures the old man 
expresses the depth of his anguish, and stands leaning 
against a pillar. 


( 

I SCENE IV. 


Gordon, Butler {at first behind the scenes.) 

Butler {not yet come into view of the stage). 
Here stand in silence till I give the signal. 

Gordon, {starts up.) 

Tis he, he has already brought the murderers. 
Butler. 

The lights are out All hes m profound sleep. 
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Gordon. 

What shall I do, shall 1 attempt to save him ? 

Shall I qRll up the house ? Alarm the guards ? 

Butler, {a/^ears but scarcely on the stages.) 

A light gleams hither from the corridor, 

It leads directly to the Duke’s bed chamber. 

Gordon. 

But then I break my oath to the Emperor .' 

If he escape and strengthen the enemy, 

Do I not hereby call down on my head 
All the dread consequences ? 

Butler, {stejtping fifnoani.) 

Hark • Who speaks theie ^ 

Gordon. 

’Tis better, I resign it to the hands 
Of Provulencc. I'or what am I, that f 
Should take u])un myself so great a deed ? 

/ have not murderecl him, if he be murdered , 

But all his rescue woie mv act and deed ; 

JItne — and Mlutever be the consequences, 

1 must sustain them. 

Butler {advances). 

I should know tliat >'oice. 

Gordon. 

Butler ' 

Butler. 

'Tis Gordon. What do you want here ? 

Was it so late, then, when the Duke dismissed you ? 

Gordon. 

Your hand bound up and m a scarf? 

Butler. 

Tis wounded 

That Illo fought as he was frantic, till 
At last we threw him on the ground. 

Gordon, {shudlenng.) 

Both dead ? 

Butler. 


Gorz>on. 
Al^ Butler I 


Is he in bed ? 
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Butler. 

Is he ? speak. 

Gordon. * 

He shall rtai perish ! Not through you ! The Heaven 
Refuses your arm. See — *tis wounded * — 

J BufLFR. 

j There is no need of my arm. 

> Gordon. 

! The most guiltj 

; Have perished, and enough is given to justice. 

I Gnw/i of the Chambet ailrunces pom the gallery, utth 

his jhiger on las mouth commaminig sileme. 

• (hlRUDN. 

He sleeps • O murder not the holy sleep ' 
i Builer 

; No ' he shall die awake. [/j going 

\ * Gordon. 

; His heart still cleaves 

I 'J’o earthly things , he’s not prepared to step 

Into the presence of hi.s God ! 

; Uuiii-R {going) 

‘ (iod’s mereiful ' 

: Gordon, {holds him.) 

' Grant him but this night’s resjiitc 

; Butj.1',r. (hurrying off.) 

The next moment 


I May ruin all. 

; Gordon. (ho/Wt him still.) 

■ One hour ' 

Builer. 

Unhold me ' What 

! Can that short respite jirofit him? 

Gordon. 

I O — ^Tirae 

AVorks miracles. In one hour many thousands 
Of grains of sand run out ; and quit k as they, 

' Thought follows thought within the human .soul, 

j Only one hour ' Your heart may change its purpose, 

I ^ His heart may*changc its purpose — some new tidings 

! ‘ May come ; some fortunate e\cnt, decisis e, 

*' May fall Irom Heaven and rescue him ! O what 
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May not one hour achieve • 

Butler. 

, You but remind me, 

How precious every minute is ! \He stamps on thefloof 


SCENE V. 

To these enter Macdonald, and Devereux, with the Halherdurs 

Gordon, {thrtnvinj^^ himself between him and themf) 

No, monster ' 

First over my dead body thou shalt'tread 
I will not live to see the accursed deed ' 


Buillr. {foretnghtm out of the way.) 

Weak hearted dotard ' 

[Trumpets are heard in the distance 
Devereux and MaciTonald 

1 lark ' The Swedish trum|)C( 

The Swedes bcfoic the ramparts ' Let us hasten ! 

Gordon, [rushes out) 

O God of mercy * 

Uii j Li R. {calling after him ) 

(hneinor, to jour post ! 

Groom of iiii ('iia.mui k {hurries in.) 

Who dares make la rum here? Hush ' the Duke sleeps 

I)i,\ ERi i X. {with loud haish voice ) ' 

Friend, it is time now to make lariiin. * 

Groom ot iiit. Cha.mbir. ^ 

Help ! 

Murder • 

Bujler. 

Doa^ n w'ith him ' ] 

Groom of the Chamhlr. {nm through the body by Devereux, falls i 
at the ent lance of the gallery. ) \ 

Jesus Maria ' J 

Butlfr. 

Burst the doors open ! i 

[ They rush over the body tiito the gallery^hk 'o doors arc heard ; 
to crash one a/ter the other— voices dtadeiied by the distance 
— clash of arms — then all at once a profound silence. 

43 
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i SCENE VI. 1 

Countess Tkrisky. {with a Itg/ii.) ! 

^ Tier bed-chamber is empty ; she herself . 

Is nowhere to be found ! The Ncubrunn too, 1 

' Who watched by her, is missing. If she should | 

; Be flown — But whulier flown? We must call up | 

; Every soul in the house. How will the Duke | 

Bear up against these worst bad I id mgs? O ; 

If that my hiisbaml now were but returned i 

’ Home from the ban(]uet • Hark ' I wonder whether j 

( The Duk IS still awake ' I thought I heoid 

‘ Voices and tread of feet here ! I will go , 

And listen at the door. Hark ' What is that? , 

'Tis hastening up the stejis ' j 

i 

SCKNE vir. ; 

Coc N 1 1 ^s, Gordon. * 

Gordon, {tus/ies in out of heatfi) i 

• ’’I'ls a mistake, i 

Tis not the Swedes — "i’e must pioceed no Airther, 

S Butler! O God ' Where is he ^ ' 

I yrht'u obseivuig the Countess. . 

Counte^s * bay — j 

i Coi’NlTss } 

I You are come then from tin. < ' isth ^ ^V’hele’3 my husband’ | 

! (Jordon (.'// an a^ony ot affright ) I 

i Your husband— Ask n-'i '-—ro the Duke— j 

i • COUN'II-Sb. 1 

' Not till j 


You have discovered to me 

Gordon. 

On this moment 

Does the world hang. For God’s sake ! to the Duke. 

While we are speaking — \caltnig loud/y. 

Butler * Butler ! God ! 

COUNIESS 

Why, he is at the Castle with my husband. 

\ButUr comes from the gallery 
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Gordon. 

Tis a mistake — Tis not the Swedes — It is 
The Imperialist’s Lieutenant-General 
Has sent me hither, will be here himself 
Instantly. — You must not proceed. 

llUll.FR. 

He conies 

Too late \Gordon dashes himself against the wall 

Gordon. 

O God of mercy ' 

Cot'NTF.ss • 

'W’hat too late ? 

Who will be here himself* Octavio 

InKgra? Treason' Tieason ' Where’s the Duke ? 

[She rushes to the gilltfy 


SCENE VIII. 


Servants run across the stage full of terror. The whole scene must l>e 
sfoken cntirtly without pauses. 

SrNi. ifiom the gallery.) 

O bloody frightful deed ' 

Cotvri-ss. 

What is it, Seni ? 

Page, {from the galhry ) 

O piteous sight ! [Other servants hasten in with torches 

CoUN'l LSS. 

What is It ? For God's sake * 

Sl'NI. 

And do you ask ? 

Within the Duke lies murdered — and your husband 
Assassinated al the Castle. [The Countess standi motionless 
Female Servant (rushing across the stage.) 

Help ! Help ' the Duchess ' 

Bukuom \s I KR. (enters.) 

What meant these confused 
Loud cnes, that wake the sleepers of tl^is house ? 

Gordon. 

Your house is cursed to all eternity. 

In your house doth the Duke he murdered 1 
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Burgomasteh. {rushins 
Heaven forbid ! 

First Servant. 

Fly ! fly ! they murder us all 1 

Second Servant, {carrying silver plate) 

That way ' The lower 

Passages are blocked up. 

Voice, {from behind the scene.) 

Make room for the Lieutenant-General ! 

[At these word^ the Countess starts from her stupor^ collects 
herself and retires suddenly. 

Voice {from behind the scene.) 

Keep back the people ! Guard the door. 

SCENE IX. 

To these enter Oct vvio Piccolomini 7oith all his train. At the 
same time Devereux ana Macdonald enter from out the Corn dor 
with the Halberdiers. Wallenstein’s dead body is earned over 
the back part of the stage wrapped tn a piece of enmson tapestry 

Octavio, (entenng abniptly ) 

It must not be i It is not possible ! 

Butler I Gordon ! 

I'll not believe it. Say no ' 

[Gordon^ without answenng, points with his hand to the body 
of Wallenstein as it h carried aver the hack of the stage. 
Octavio looks that way, and stands overpowered with 
horror. 

Deverei'x. {to Butler.) 

Hdre is the golden fleece — the Duke’s sword — 

Macdonald. 

Is it your order? 

Butler, {pointing to Octavio.) 

Here stands he who now 
Hath the sole power to issue orders. 

[Devereux and Macdonald retige with marks of obeisance. 
One drops away after the other, till only Butler^ Octavio, 
and Gordon f-ematn on the stage. 

Octavio, {turning to Butler.) 

Was that my purposei Butler, when we parted ? 

O God of Justice 1 
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To thcc I lift my hand \ I am not guilty 
Of this foul deed. 

Kutler. 

Your AanA is pure. You have 
Availed yourself of mine. 

Octavio. 

Merciless man ! 

'rhus to abuse the orders of thy lord — 

And stain thy Emperor’s holy name with murder, 

With bloody, most accursed assassination ? 

JluiLER. (ca/mfy) 

I’ve but fulfilled the Emiieror’s own sentence. 

Octavio. 

(3 curse of kings, 

Infusing a dread life into their words, 

And linking to the sudden transient thought 
The unchangeable, irrevocable deed. 

Was there necessity for such an eager 
Despatch ? Could’st thou not grant the merciful 
A time for mercy > 'I'lme is man’s good angel. 

To leave no interval between the sentence 
And the fulfilment of it, doth beseem 
God only, the immutable 

Butler. 

For what 

Rail you against me? Wliat is my ofTeaoe ? 

The empire from a fearful enemy 
Have I delivered, and expect reward. 

The single difference betwixt you and me 
Is this : you placed the arrow m the bow ; 

I pulled the stung. You sowed blood, and yel stand 
Astonished that blood is come up, 1 always 
Knew what I did, and therefore no result 
Hath power to fnghten or surpiise my spirit ; 

Have you aught else to order ; for this instant 
I make my best spe^ to Vienna , place 
My bleeding swo^ before my Emperor’s throne, 

And hope to gain the applause which undelaying 

And punctual obedience may demand 

From a just judge, [Ext/ Butler. 
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SCENE X. 

To these enter the Counte<;s Terisky, pale and disordered. Ihr 
utterance is ilow andfeebU, and ummpassioned. 

OcfAVio. {meeting her.) 

() Countess Tertsky ' These are results 
Or luckless unblest deeds. 

Countess. 

They are the fruits 

Of your contrivances. The Duke is dead, 

M> husband too is dead, the Duchess struggles 
In tlie jiangs of death, my niece has disappeared. 

'Fills house of splendour, and of princely glory, 

Doth now stand desolated . the alTrighted servants 
Rush forth thro’ all its doors. I am the last 
'Fherein , I shut it up, ami here dcliier 
'I’hc keys. 

OciAVio. {with a deep anguish.) 

O Countess ! my house too is desolate 

C0UNTF.«5S. 

AVho next is to be murdered ? WTio is next 
']'o be maltreated ? Ix) ' The Duke is dead 
'I'hc Emperor’s vengeance m..y be pacified • 

.Spare the old servants , let n* it the*r fidelity 
lie imputed to the faitlnul as a crime — 

The evil destiny surprised my brother 
Too suddenly : he could not think on them. 

• Octavio. 

Speak not of vengeance I Speak not of maltreatment I 
The Emperor is appeased ; &e heavy fault 
Hath heavily been expiated-— nothing 
Descended from the father to the^ughter, 

Except his glory and his services. 

The Empress honours your adversity, 

Takes part in your affliction, opens to you 
Her motherly anns ! Therefore no farther fears ! 

Yield yourself up in hope and confidence 
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To the Imperial grace I 

Countess, her ^'e rahed to hearen.') 

To the grace and mercy of a greater Master \ 

Do I yield up myself. — Wheie shall the body • 

Of the Duke have its place of final rest ? * 

In the Chaitrcuse, svhich he himself did found 
At Gitschin, rests the Countess Wallenstein , — 

And by her side, to whom he was indebted 
For his first fortunes, gratefully he wishcil 
He might sometime reiiose m death ' () let him 

lie buried there. Aiul likewise, for my husband’s 
Kcmaiiis, [ ask the like grace. The Emperor 
Is now pioprictor of all our castles.* 

'I'his suie may well be granted us — one sepulchre 
beside the sepulchres of our forefathers ! 

OCJAVIO. 

Countess, you tremble, you turn pale. 

Coi N J Es". {reassembles all her powers^ and speaks with energy and 

dignity.) 

You think 

More uortliilv of me, than to bdieve 
I would survive the downfall of my house. 

We did not hold ourselves too mean, to grasp 
After a monarch’s ciovvn — the t town did fate 
Deny, hut not the feeling and the s[)irit 
'I’hat to the crown belong > We deem a 
Courageous deatli nioie worthy of our free station 
Than a dishonoured life. 1 ha\ e taken poison. 

Oci.wiu. 

Help ' help • Support her ! 

COUNITSS. 

Nay, it is too late. 

In a few moments is my fate accomplished. [E.i/t Countess. 
Gordon. 

O house of death and •horrors ! 

[An qpftcer enters^ and brings a letter with the great seal. 

Gordon, {steps forward and meets him.) 

What 15 this ? 


i 
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I It is the Imperial seal. 

J \H€ reads the address, and delivers the letter to Octavio loiih 

' a look of rtprocuh, and Tvith an emphasis on the umd 

To the Prince Piccolomini. 

\ {Oitavio, vjiih his whole f mine expressive of sudden angmJi, i 

raises his eyes to heaven. 

! The Curtain divps. * 

I i 
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